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THE    PURITAN    NEIGHBOUR'S    SISTER    MIRIAM. — THE 
ROYALIST    MOVEMENT    IN    MR.    HALEs's    HOUSE. 

And  her  fliet  palfrey  did  so  well  apply 
His  nimble  feet  to  her  conceived  feare, 
Whilest  his  breath  did  strength  to  him  supply. 
*  *  *  * 

Which  when  as  she  perceived,  she  was  dismayed 
At  that  same  last  extremity  full  sore, 
And  of  her  safety  greatly  grew  afray'd. 

SPENSER'S  FAERIE  QUEENE,  Book  iii.  Canto  7. 

On  the  next  morning-  Wilmot  determined  to 
enter  on  the  work  for  which  he  had  expressly 
returned  to  England.  Kerr  had  already 
learned  from  his  wife  the  fermenting*  spirit 
of  the  county;  and  she  now  gave  Wilmot  all 
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the  information  she  possessed.  No  explicit 
plan  was,  it  appeared,  as  yet  fixed :  or,  at  least, 
not  yet  published  ;  but  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ing* in  men's  minds,  that  a  complete  rising-  of 
the  county  would  soon  take  place ;  and  there 
was  a  talk  that  the  Koundhead  fleet  in  the 
Downs  would  join  them,  as  soon  as  they 
openly  declared  themselves  for  the  King*. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  met  at  the  house 
of  Master  Hales,  under  the  appearance  of  ac- 
cepting' his  wide-spread  hospitality;  a  Roy- 
alist gentleman  who  had  served  in  the  King's 
arm}',  and  was  his  guest  at  the  time,  being 
the  first  who  had  excited  into  this  activity  the 
loyal  gentry  round.  From  Master  Hales's 
house,  communications  were  kept  up  with  the 
discontented  seamen  of  the  fleet,  and  with  the 
great  bod}7  of  the  people  in  the  county,  who 
were  g*enerally  favourable  to  these  designs : 
indeed,  so  universal  was  their  fervour  in  the 
cause  of  the  imprisoned  King-,  that  little 
secresy  was  preserved. 

The  name  of  Hales  was  familiar  to  Wilmot : 
his  grandfather,  Sir  Edward  Hales,  was  the 
owner  of  large  estates  at  some  little  distance ; 
and   Wilmot    remembered    his    own    father's 
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acquaintance  with  him  before  the  troubles  had 
commenced.  Sir  Edward  had,  however,  joined 
the  Parliament's  side ;  and,  like  his  own  bro- 
ther, was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  House. 
Wilrnot  had  since  seen  nothing'  of  the  grand- 
son, who  could  be  little  older  than  himself  j 
but  he  was  delighted  to  hear  that  he  had 
thrown  himself  so  frankly  into  the  King's 
party,  and  all  that  he  had  heard  from  Dame 
Kerr  more  than  confirmed  his  own  hopes. 
The  news  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Parliament 
fleet  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  cheering*. 
Their  desertion  was  the  first  great  loss  which 
the  King  had  sustained \  their  return  seemed 
a  certain  omen  of  his  coming  success.  Wilrnot 
determined  to  ride  over  that  day  to  young 
Hales's  house,  to  learn  from  head-quarters 
the  progress  of  the  happy  movement,  and  any 
details  of  its  design,  and  to  join  himself  at 
once  to  those  who  had  so  boldly  prepared,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  to  raise  the  fallen 
standard  of  the  king. 

Before  he  started  for  that  purpose,  Lucy 
came  down  to  the  cottage.  If  he  had  thought 
her  beautiful  on  the  previous  evening,  when, 
unperceived,  he  watched  her   in  her  pensive 
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mood,  how  far  more  beautiful  she  appeared  to 
him  now,  with  colour  heightened  by  the  fresh 
morning-  air,  and  radiant  with  happiness  and 
hope.  Her  presence  was  all  that  "Wilmot 
could  then  have  wished,  for  it  enabled  him 
to  carry  with  him,  through  the  business  of  the 
day,  the  memory  of  her  smile.  He  told  her 
how  everything'  he  had  heard  more  than  an- 
swered his  expectations  ;  and  that  when  he  re- 
turned from  that  day's  expedition,  he  trusted 
that  further  concealment  would  be  unneces- 
sary; and  he  would  come  openly  to  their 
home. 

He  left  Kerr  at  the  cottage,  and  with  a 
light  heart  rode  forth  to  obtain,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hales,  a  confirmation  of  what  Dame 
Kerr  had  told  him. 

It  was  a  brisk  day  of  spring ;  the  season 
was  so  far  advanced  that  the  young  green 
leaves  were  alread}7-  clothing  the  trees  with 
the  year's  earliest  beauty,  and  though  the 
wind  blew  freshly  from  off  the  sea,  the  sun 
shone  brio-ht  and  warmly  through  the  clear 
cold  air.  Wilmot  had  a  long  ride  before  bim, 
but  he  had  pleasant  memories  and  bright 
hopes  to  keep  him  company  along  the  way; 
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around  him  spread  the  wide  corn-fields,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  had  lived  through  all 
the  3'ears  of  boyhood  \  the  shoots  had  already 
pushed  up  greenly  over  them,  and  the  rich 
promise  of  their  harvest,  and  the  whole  fertile 
nature  round  him,  spoke  eloquently  to  Wilmot 
with  all  their  ancient  associations  of  happiness 
and  home.  His  thoughts  were,  however,  pre- 
sently turned  to  a  less  pleasant  channel,  as  the 
road  led  him  by  Trevanion's  old  hall,  now 
owned  by  the  Puritan  attorney.  These  were 
the  men  who  were  now  replacing*  the  old 
gentry  in  the  land !  Pray  God  their  reign 
would  soon  be  over,  when  the  King  and  his 
supporters  would  claim  their  own  again  ! 

As  with  such  thoughts  he  was  pressing  on, 
and  had  left  behind  him  the  handsome  build- 
ing, which  under  its  present  name  was  an  ob- 
ject only  of  dislike,  he  heard  the  clattering  of 
a  horse  galloping  behind  him,  and  turning 
round  saw  that  the  rider  so  rapidly  approach- 
ing' him  was  a  woman.  As  she  passed  him 
he  saw  that  she  was  deadly  pale,  and  had 
no  command  over  the  animal  that  was  wildly 
rushing  on.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  road  not  half  a  mile  beyond,  and 
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felt  that  if  not  stopped  before  then,  the  fair 
rider  of  the  runaway  horse  might  be  in  im- 
minent danger. 

As  the  thought  flashed  across  him,  he  urged 
"  Monarch  "  to  his  speed,  and  the  high  bred 
beast,  animated  with  the  idea  of  a  race,  was 
in  a  few  bounds  by  the  side  of  the  runaway. 
Wilmot  rapidly  encouraged  its  frightened  rider 
to  sit  firm,  and  then  seizing-  the  reins,  which 
in  her  alarm  she  had  almost  abandoned,  he 
checked  his  own  horse's  impetuous  career. 
The  well-trained  charger  gradually  slack- 
ened his  pace,  and  the  excited  palfrey  on 
which  the  lady  rode,  finding  himself  under  a 
stronger  hand,  was  completely  checked  before 
it  reached  the  turn  which  Wilmot  had  so  much 
dreaded. 

He  had  been  too  much  eng-aofed  to  notice 
who  was  the  lady  until  then.:  she  was  not 
bad  looking,  and  under  thirty  years  of  age; 
and  as  Wilmot  looked  more  narrowly  into 
her  delicate  features,  on  which  mingled  terror 
and  gratitude  for  her  escape  had  thrown  an 
unusually  interesting  expression,  he  thought 
the  pleasing  face  was  not  unfamiliar  to  him. 
She  was  completely  overcome  by  her  adven- 
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ture ;  and  as  she  attempted,  with  a  few  broken 
words,  to  express  her  thanks  to  Wilmot,  he 
saw  that  he  could  not  leave  her  safely  to  the 
unassisted  management  of  her  spirited  little 
jennet  in  her  present  state.  He  had  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and  taking*  hold  of 
her  bridle,  he  offered  to  lead  her  home,  if  she 
would  shew  him  in  what  direction  to  proceed. 
She  thanked  him  for  his  proffered  assistance, 
telling*  him  that  she  should  not  require  it  far, 
as  her  brother  was  but  a  short  distance  behind 
them  on  the  road. 

Wil mot's  suspicion  was  increased  on  these 
words,  and  when,  after  returning-  a  short  dis- 
tance along'  the  road  he  had  just  travelled, 
they  were  met  by  Elkanah  White  himself, 
who  uro-ed  his  shuffling*  brute  over  the  ground 

DO  o 

in  a  most  unusual  state  of  perturbation,  he  felt 
certain  that  the  fair  rider  he  had  assisted  was 
the  sister  of  that  disagreeable  owner  of  Arma- 
g"eddon-hall. 

Upon  this  discovery  he  would  have  left  her 
in  her  brother's  charge,  and  continued  his 
journey  at  once,  if  such  a  proceeding*  had  been 
practicable;  but  when  that  worthy  learned  from 
his  sister,  who  was  now  tolerably  recovered 
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from  her  alarm,  that  she  had  been  only  saved 
from  her  great  peril  by  the  help  of  the  Lord 
and  of  this  brave  Cavalier,  he  found  it  im- 
possible for  him  thus  to  escape.  There  is 
some  leaven  of  good  in  every  character : 
the  despised  attorney  was  very  fond  of  his 
sister,  and  truly  grateful  to  her  preserver. 

"If  you  will  not  now  accept  of  my  poor 
hospitality/'  he  said,  "  for  my  house  is  close  at 
hand,  I  must  at  least  know  the  name  of  him 
who  has  done  me  so  great  a  benefit." 

As  Wilmot  told  them  who  he  was,  he  could 
not  but  remark  how,  at  the  mention  of  his 
name,  the  colour  flushed  over  the  face  of  the 
lady,  who  was  before  so  pale,  although  it 
quickly  passed  again. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Master  White,  "are 
you  the  brother  of  my  neighbour  Richard 
Gerrard,  who  I  am  so  proud  to  call  my 
friend  ?  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  returned 
to  your  native  place.  Surely  after  so  provi- 
dential an  introduction,  you  will  honour  my 
poor  house  with  your  presence." 

But  Wilmot  pleaded  his  pressing  occupa- 
tions in  excuse,  and  urged  the  impossibility  of 
his  further  delay. 
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Nay,  na}r,  Master  Wilmot,"  continued  the 
hospitably  intent  Puritan,  u  the  hand  of  God 
is  in  this  matter;  surely  you  cannot  refuse. 
Come,  Miriam/'  he  added,  turning- to  his  sister, 
u  persuade  our  friend's  brother  to  partake  of 
our  country  cheer." 

The  lady  appeared  but  slightly  inclined  to 
assist  her  brother  in  his  pressing-  invitation. 
"  Nay,  brother,"  she  said,  "if  the  young*  gen- 
tleman has  so  important  matter  on  his  hands, 
it  would  ill  beseem  us  to  cause  him  to  waste 
his  time  in  our  society." 

"You  are  always  right,  Miriam,"  continued 
her  brother:  "I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do, 
young*  sir,  without  her  excellent  advice.  You 
have  done  me  this  morning-  an  inestimable 
benefit,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  I  trust, 
through  his  Providence,  to  have  better  op- 
portunities of  cultivating  so  honourable  an 
acquaintance." 

The  rich  attorney's  humility  did  not  assist 
much  in  propitiating  Wilmot.  With  a  some- 
what haughty  acknowledgment  of  his  protesta- 
tions, and  a  bow  to  the  lady,  he  resumed  the 
ride  which  had  been  to  his  fancy  so  inoppor- 
tunely interrupted. 
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As  Master  White  watched  Wilmot's  stately 
form  as  it  receded  along'  the  road,  he  continued 
to  express  to  his  sister  his  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration. 

({ Nay,  Miriam ,  is  he  not  a  noble  looking 
youth — a  very  Saul  among*  the  Captains  of 
War  ?  You  are  willing  to  admire  his  brother 
Richard — who  after  all  has  little  more  come- 
liness than  myself — and  have  not  a  word  for 
this  gallant  youth,  whom  kind  Heaven  sent 
to  save  you  in  your  extremest  moment  of 
peril.  When  I  saw  your  wicked  jennet  start 
on  his  mad  course,  I  felt  indeed  that  man 
was  not  to  be  saved  by  the  strength  of  a 
horse,  and,  as  with  holy  Job,  my  heart  was 
poured  out  like  milk,  and  curdled  like  cheese." 

"  Under  the  Lord's  guidance  he  did  save 
me  from  great  danger,  and  I  feel  grateful  to 
him  for  it.  But,  my  brother,  we  must  not 
force  our  society  upon  one  who  wishes  not  for 
it :  and  the  young  man,  I  think,  encourages 
Malignancy,  and  would  hold  no  communion 
with  thee  or  thine." 

"  Poor  lad ! "  said  her  brother,  with  real 
commiseration;  "can  he  be  mad  enough  to 
join  the  foolish  schemes  of  the  roysterers  who 
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are  surrounding-  young*  Master  Hales;  who 
promises  indeed  to  bring-  his  g-ood  grand- 
father's hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  g-rave  ? 
'T  were  pity  that  so  comely  a  youth  should 
suffer  the  last  penalty  of  the  law:  for  that 
those  who  resist  the  Parliament, "  and  here  the 
thought  of  his  own  tenure  flashed  across  his 
mind,  "  commit  Hig-h  Treason  there  is  not 
a  doubt.  I  will  warn  him  of  his  dano-er: 
indeed,  Miriam,  I  can  do  no  less;  and  we 
must  sell  }Tour  wicked  jennet  to-morrow, 
though  it  cost  me  twenty  pounds — twenty 
g-ood  pounds  upon  the  nail ! " 

While  Master  White  was  taking*  so  charit- 
able an  interest  in  Wilmot's  safety,  the  latter 
was  rapidly  prosecuting*  the  journey  which 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  delayed.  By  noon, 
with  brisk  riding-,  he  reached  Mr.  Hales's 
house ;  and  the  company  that  was  there  as- 
sembled, and  the  excitement  which  pervaded 
them,  shewed  clearly  that  something-  more 
than  a  mere  country  hospitality  was  on  foot. 

When  Wilmot  made  known  his  errand  to 
the  host,  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  cordial- 
ity by  them  all :  they  were  simply  country - 
gentlemen,  few  of  whom   had   even  taken  a 
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part  in  the  late  war,  but  who  were  now  excited 
into  a  fervour  of  lo}Tal  zeal  by  the  extreme 
harshness  with  which  the  Parliament  were 
treating-  their  captive  sovereign.  Hales's 
visitor  L'Estrange,  a  man  of  high  spirits  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  had  led  them  on,  by 
the  daring-  of  his  character,  to  unite  in  their 
generous  attempt  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  their 
fallen  King*,  without  any  assistance  or  prompt- 
ing* from  the  old  Ro3Talist  leaders. 

This  Kentish  movement  was  in  reality  spon- 
taneous; born  only  of  the  loyal  natures  and 
g-allant  devotion  of  those  brave  English  gen- 
tlemen. L'Estrange  himself,  who  had  roused 
their  spirit  so  effectually,  had  been  only 
a  subordinate  officer  in  the  King's  army ; 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament 
forces,  and  had  been  kept  in  custody,  until, 
with  others  in  a  like  predicament,  he  had 
been  released  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
as  a  man  of  too  little  influence  to  do  further 
harm.  He  was  now  actuated  by  his  loyalty, 
which  was  in  him  an  instinct  irresistible : 
imprisonment  and  misfortune  had  only  served 
to  render  it  more  intense.  His  eno-ao-ino-  man- 
ners  were  well  suited  to  gain  him  the  good 
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will  of  those  with  whom  he  mixed,  arid  his 
hearty  enthusiasm  quickly  communicated  itself 
to  all.  He  was  delighted  at  the  accession  of 
Wilmot,  the  brother  of  a  Parliament  member, 
and  one  who  had  learned,  under  Rupert,  some 
experience  in  war.  They  were  in  great  want 
of  such  men  to  lead  the  raw  bands  of  stout 
countrymen,  who  brought  only  their  ardent 
zeal  to  the  task  of  opposing*  the  veteran 
Roundhead  troops. 

The  Kentish  gentlemen  who  had  held  com- 
mands in  the  Royal  army,  and  who  were 
intended  to  lead  again  any  enterprise  under- 
taken in  their  county,  were  lying-  concealed 
in  London,  under  the  orders  of  the  Royalist 
chiefs;  who  were  preparing*  outbreaks  through- 
out the  country,  to  take  place  simultaneously 
with  the  entrance  of  the  Scottish  army,  and 
were  as  yet  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  sudden 
loyal  movement  which  had  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  east  of  Kent. 

As  Wilmot  learned  how  absolutely  spon- 
taneous had  been  the  rising,  which  already 
shewed  so  bright  a  promise,  he  felt  it  was  a  sin- 
gular stroke  of  fortune  that  had  brought  him 
back,  as  it  were  by  chance,  to  take  a  share  in  the 
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glorious  work ;  which  must  be  of  such  service 
to  all  the  other  schemes  that  he  knew  were  in 
preparation.  Like  all  the  rest,  he  was  at  once 
taken  with  the  hearty  spirit  of  the  man,  who 
had,  unassisted,  effected  so  much.  There  was 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  L'Estrange  to 
take  to  himself  the  lead  of  the  expedition, 
which  but  for  him  would  probably  have  not 
been  formed :  in  its  design  and  formation,  he 
risked  his  own  name  boldly  to  all  the  peril 
which  would  attend  upon  a  failure  ;  but  for  its 
leader  he  proposed  his  friend  Mr.  Hales,  who, 
from  the  influence  of  his  position,  he  trusted 
would  be  welcome  to  them  all. 

The  young*  General  had  thrown  himself 
frankly  into  his  friend's  hands,  and  had  gra- 
dually become  as  enthusiastic  as  himself  in 
his  design.  But  dependent  as  he  was  upon 
his  grandfather  Sir  Edward,  a  rigid  Puritan, 
he  would  probably  have  not  dared  so  bold  a 
venture,  but  for  the  spirited  instigation  of  his 
young  and  handsome  wife.  With  a  woman 
the  feelings  of  party,  when  espoused  heartily, 
become  an  instinct,  like  that  of  affection  or 
maternity ;  which  can  be  overcome  by  no  ob- 
stacles, and  only  exert  their  influence  stronger 
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at  the  crisis  of  difficulty  and  danger.  His 
enthusiastic  wife  inspired  young*  Hales  with 
something*  of  her  own  blind  devotion,  and  was 
the  best  assistant  to  L'Estrange  in  the  work 
in  which  he  had  eno-ao-ed.  When  a  woman 
was  so  forward  in  the  cause,  it  was  impossible 
for  those  who  frequented  her  society  to  be  cold 
or  calculating*. 

And  the  ardent  spirit  which  was  thus  nour- 
ished by  them  all,  was  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
pearance already  mentioned  of  a  favourable 
co-operation  from  the  seamen  in  the  fleet. 
The  agitation  which  had  spread  among*  them 
had  not  even  been  communicated  to  their 
officers,  and  had  been  most  successfully  fo- 
mented by  the  visits  and  encouragement  of 
the  Kentish  gentlemen,  who  had  frequently 
gone  on  board  the  ships,  and  represented  to 
the  discontented  seamen  what  a  glorious  ser- 
vice they  would  perform  by  returning  to  their 
old  allegiance.  So  well  had  they  worked 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  honest  sailors,  that 
these  were  determined  to  refuse  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  Parliament's  new  admiral,  Bains- 
borough,  and  already  talked  of  sailing  directly 
for  Holland,  to  put  themselves  under  the  com- 

vol.  ir.  c 
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mand  of  their  rightful  admiral,  the  Duke  of 
York ;  who  had  but  recently  escaped  from  his 
imprisonment  in  London.  By  the  accounts, 
also,  that  they  gave  of  the  general  feeling  in 
London  with  regard  to  the  arm}7  and  the  Par- 
liament, they  much  encouraged  the  country 
gentlemen  in  their  purposes.  According*  to 
their  statements,  so  hateful  were  both  to  the 
cit}7,  that  the  bold  men  of  Kent  had  only 
to  muster  their  forces  and  march  towards 
London,  when  all  its  strength  would  issue 
forth  to  welcome  them  as  the  saviours  of  their 
country. 

The  seamen  in  the  fleet,  and  the  gentry 
who  had  been  drawn  together  by  L'Estrange, 
were  thus  mutually  encouraging  each  other 
to  make  a  bold  venture  to  restore  the  King, 
and  were  in  fact  at  that  time  each  expecting* 
the  other  to  strike  the  first  open  blow.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  had  been  determined 
by  L'Estrange  and  his  associates  to  make  a 
first  regular  gathering*  of  all  who  were  inclined 
to  join  in  their  attempt  •  and  as  he  shunned  no 
responsibility,  he  signed  with  his  own  name 
the  warrants  which  had  been  issued  through- 
out the  county  to  summon  all  the  friends  of 
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the  King-  together,  for  the  purpose  of  rescu- 
ing him  from  his  prison.  A  large  attendance 
of  the  county  was  anticipated,  and  Wilmot 
of  course  promised  cheerfully  to  attend  the 
meeting  -  which  was  to  take  place  within  the 
week. 

Having  accomplished  the  purpose  of  his 
visit,  and  learned  all  the  particulars  of  the 
intended  rising,  its  present  prosperous  state 
and  brighter  anticipations,  he  returned  on  the 
same  day  to  Bellasa-house.  What  particu- 
larly struck  him  was  the  open  manner  in 
which  all  the  proceedings  were  carried  on, 
the  impunity  of  the  authors  of  so  bold  a 
project,  and  the  absolute  want  of  resistance 
which  they  encountered  in  that  county. 

The  Parliament  had  no  troops  there  at  the 
time ;  and  though  rumours  reached  them  of 
what  was  going  on,  both  on  shore  and  in  the 
fleet,  they  utterly  disregarded  any  appearance 
of  danger  from  the  former  quarter.  This  care- 
lessness on  their  part,  and  the  consequent 
safety  of  the  originators  of  the  movement  in 
Kent,  and  the  apparent  unanimity  of  its  popu- 
lation, seemed  to  Wilmot  a  fair  example  of 
the  whole  state  of  England,  and  augured  a 
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certain  success  to  their  enterprise.  Power- 
ful as  was  the  army  at  the  command  of  their 
opponents,  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  long' 
resist  the  will  of  the  whole  nation  ready  to 
rise  in  arms ;  and  thinking,  from  what  he  had 
that  day  seen  and  learned,  that  such  was  its 
real  state  at  present,  it  was  natural  that  Wil- 
mot  should  have  been  completely  confirmed  in 
his  previously  buoyant  hopes. 

He  felt  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  an 
attempt  on  his  part  at  further  concealment, 
and  he  determined  that  evening-  to  return 
openly  to  his  home.  The  day  was  spent  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  village ;  but  late 
though  it  was,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  spend  another  nig'ht  in  Kerr's  cottage, 
when  he  mio-ht  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
her  from  whom  he  had  been  parted  for  so  long-. 
As  he  rode  up  to  Bella sa-house,  the  familiar 
faces  of  the  old  domestics  greeted  pleasantly 
his  return :  they  had  heard  from  Kerr  of 
their  young*  master's  arrival,  and  were  expect- 
ing* him.  Ah  !  he  thought,  would  that  his 
own  mother  were  only  as  pleased  to  see  him 
as  were  they ! 

As  he  passed  with  Lucy  along  that  well- 
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remembered  passage  to  her  chamber,  how 
strongly  there  came  back  upon  him  the  mem- 
ory of  those  days  of  childhood  when  they 
had  so  often  trod  tog-ether  that  very  way ! 
Even  then  he  feared  that  he  had  little  of  his 
mother's  love,  and  now  it  seemed  she  was  even 
more  estranged.  He  entered  her  room  again 
with  Lucy,  and  respectfully  kissed  her  calm, 
untrembling  hand,  which  she  offered  him. 

Lady  Gerrard  was  but  slig'htly  altered  in  the 
last  two  years ;  a  little  aged,  indeed :  the  grey 
hairs  were  growing*  somewhat  more  thickly, 
and  the  wrinkles  were  gathering  round  her 
e}Tes ;  but  she  was  too  quiet  in  her  tempera- 
ment to  feel  much  the  advance  of  Time.  She 
received  Wilmot  much  as  she  would  have  done 
of  old ;  without  much  affection  certainly,  but 
without  any  marked  appearance  of  disapproba- 
tion. She  did  not  require  to  be  informed  by 
him  of  the  object  of  his  return  to  England  : 
she  knew  well  what  it  must  be ;  and  having 
partaken  of  her  son  Richard's  hatred  to  the 
army  and  the  men  of  blood,  she  felt  no  par- 
ticular prejudice  against  a  design  that  was 
levelled  against  them.  The  fervour  of  loyalty, 
which  had  spread  so  rapidly  over  Kent,  had 
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readied  the  neighbouring-  villag-e ;  and  Lady 
Gerrard's  favourite  lecturer,  like  many  another 
Presbyterian,  had  himself  read  out  in  his 
chapel  the  loyal  proclamations  of  L'Estrange. 
Lady  Gerrard  was  not  so  systematic  a  king- 
hater  as  her  son  ;  and,  like  the  calculating" 
Scots,  would  have  had  no  objection  to  a 
Covenanted  King*.  But  her  hatred  was  no 
less  strong'  than  formerly  to  the  ungodly  in- 
struments of  the  purposed  work  •  and  such 
sentiments  she  did  not  attempt  to  disguise. 

It  was  a  relief  to  both  mother  and  son, 
when  their  necessary  interview  terminated  :  it 
had  passed  off  far  better  than  Wilmot  had  an- 
ticipated )  but,  with  the  best  endeavour  on  his 
part,  there  was  something  so  antagonistic  in 
their  natures  and  opinions,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  their  meeting  to  be  otherwise  than 
unpleasant  to  both. 

How  amply  compensated  he  felt  himself  for 
his  mother's  strange  want  of  kindness,  by  his 
happiness  afterwards  with  Lucy  !  How  much 
he  had  to  tell  her  of  the  intelligence  acquired 
during  that  important  day !  They  were  on 
the  eve  of  that  time  to  which  Lucy  had  first 
bade  him  look,  when  his  own  wishes  had  in- 
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clined  him  to  accept  a  perpetual  banishment  in 
a  new  world  ;  and  the  Providence  which  had 
then  inspired  her  thought,  had  again,  by  the 
yearning*  it  planted  in  his  own  heart,  brought 
him  back  to  his  own  land  in  time.  He  had 
come,  only  knowing*  of  a  general  feeling 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  in  favour  of  the 
unfortunate  King,  and  he  had  found  an  open 
rising-  organised  to  reinstate  him,  which  as 
yet  had  met  with  no  resistance.  The  vague 
confidence  in  the  future  which  he  had  before 
felt,  was  now  moulded  into  a  specific  form, 
and  it  would  have  seemed  to  both  of  them  as 
wicked  to  doubt  of  the  happiness  which  they 
then  possessed,  as  of  that  which  was  in  store. 
In  all  their  glowing  anticipations,  Wilmot 
did  not  forget  to  describe  to  Lucy  the  strange 
chance  which  had  thrown  him  that  morning* 
into  their  Puritan  neighbour's  acquaintance : 
he  hoped,  that  though  the  man  seemed  a 
harmless  creature  after  all,  he  might  escape 
the  very  grateful  familiarity  with  which  he 
had  been  threatened. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

MASTER   WHITE'S   WARNING    COUNSEL. — THE    FIRST 
GATHERING   OF   THE    KENTISHMEN. 

0,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house, 
Boding  to  all. 

OTHELLO,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day  : 
There 's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry  : 
But,  by  the  mass  !  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim. 

HENRY  V.  Activ.  Sc.  3. 

There  are  times  in  most  men's  lives  when 
the  sun  of  fortune  shines  down  upon  them  from 
an  unclouded  skv,  and  all  thing's  answer  to 
their  wishes  for  a  time.  It  seemed  so  now  to 
Wilmot.  As  on  the  next  morning*  he  awoke, 
in  the  little  chamber  which  he  had  occupied 
through  so  many  years,  and  his  eyes  opened 
on  the  familiar  objects  that  surrounded  him. 
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the  fulness  of  his  happiness  burst  upon  him  in 
a  g-ush  of  exquisite  delight,  and  ag*ain  lie  felt 
that  the  mere  buoyant  life  within  him  was  a 
rapture. 

The  day  before  him  was  all  his  own  :  there 
was  nothing-  which  need  take  him  from  his 
Lucy ;  but  tog-ether  they  might  re-enter  upon 
the  sweet  existence  which  was  theirs  two 
years  before,  and  revel  in  all  the  wealth  of 
their  own  young*  hearts,  and  of  the  bounteous 
nature,  in  the  charm  of  their  own  love,  and 
in  the  perfume  of  the  spring*.  And  however 
Wilmot  miffht  have  deceived  himself  as  to  the 
future  which  was  before  them,  this  was  a  pre- 
sent happiness  which  no  after  misfortunes  could 
take  away. 

With  what  blushing*  delig*ht  Lucy  met  him, 
and  heard  that  there  was  nothing*  on  that  clay 
to  take  him  from  her  !  Since  her  Wilmot's 
unexpected  return,  and  the  wonderful  pro- 
spects which  were  opening*  upon  them,  in  one 
day  the  bloom  and  freshness  were  restored, 
which  months  of  anxious  waiting*  had  slowly 
robbed  away.  To  him  it  was  happiness  suf- 
ficient to  gaze  upon  her  brilliant  beauty. 

When  old  Daubrey  saw  them  thus  tog-ether, 
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he  knew  that  he  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
her  whom  he  had  watched  so  tenderly  for  two 
long-  years.  He  did  not  himself  participate  in 
the  blind  confidence  for  the  future  which  filled 
them  both  :  with  the  timidity  of  ag'e,  he  only 
expected  an  increased  tyranny  from  the  failure 
of  the  rash  attempt  at  resistance ;  but  he  would 
not  have  formed  a  syllable  which  could  dash 
the  hopes  of  her,  on  whom  he  doated  with  more 
than  a  father's  love;  and  he  thanked  God  that 
she  could  again  enjoy  this  perfect  happiness 
ere  the  dark  days  came  :  then  it  would  be  his 
turn  to  claim  her,  and  to  wait  on  her  in  her 
sorrow  and  her  solitude  of  heart. 

How  far  from  such  melancholy  foreboding's 
were  the  thoughts  of  those  for  whom  the  old 
chaplain  dreamed  so  sadly  !  They  were  to 
walk  ao-ain  through  all  their  haunts  of  former 
happiness,  and  return  specially  to  the  spot 
sacred  to  both  their  hearts,  where  Wilmot 
first  had  spoken  of  his  love.  Could  it  be  true 
that  Lucy  had  been  the  first  to  enter  upon  the 
wonderful  new  lifej  which  now  enwrapped 
them  both  ?  He  marvelled  how  he  could  so 
long"  have  lived  calmly  by  her  side,  and  not 
have  claimed  the  treasure  in  his  reach.     The 
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spring-  sun  shone  warmly  down  upon  them, 
the  bright  sea  danced  at  their  feet  in  all  the 
gladness  of  its  myriad  waves,  and  every  fallen 
stone  upon  the  shore,  each  outline  of  the  cliff, 
was  fragrant  to  them  both  with  happy  memo- 
ries. Alas  !  that  this  life  within  life  cannot  be 
retained  at  will,  but  that  its  mystic  charm 
must  break  in  contact  with  the  hard  realities 
of  the  world.  At  that  time  kings  and  par- 
ties, the  struggle  of  defeated  Royalists  against 
successful  treason,  was  nothing  to  the  young* 
pair :  }ret  to  these  were  linked  the  wheels  of 
that  inner  life  which  was  their  all  in  all ;  and 
if  the  one  were  stopped  in  its  career,  the  other 
would  be  sacrificed  in  its  fatal  pause. 

On  the  afternoon  of  their  day  of  happi- 
ness, as  they  were  seated  in  their  old  favourite 
place,  the  cheerful  library  window,  Wilmot 
experienced  the  old  truth  that  there  must  be 
some  alloy  to  human  bliss,  by  seeing  the 
dreaded  form  of  their  Puritan  neighbour 
riding  complacently  to  the  entrance.  He  was 
certain  the  visit  was  for  himself,  and  was  a 
consequence  of  hi3  previous  day's  adventure; 
and  though  he  felt  most  annoyed  at  the  in- 
terruption to  the  complete  day  which  he  had 
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promised  himself,  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  refuse  the  grateful  overtures  so 
pertinaciously  offered. 

Master  White's  sister  had  not  accompanied 
him  to  Bellasa-house :  she  had  made  sundry 
hints  to  her  brother  at  least  to  defer  his  visit ; 
but  her  influence,  which  generally  moulded 
him  to  her  will,  failed  in  this  instance.  Elka- 
nah  White  was  not  an  observant  man,  and  iu 
the  hauteur  of  Wilmot's  manner  he  had  noticed 
none  of  that  repugnance  which  had  so  wounded 
the  keener  perceptions  of  his  sister.  He  felt 
deeply  the  service  which  had  been  rendered  to 
Miriam  by  Wilmot,  who  would  have  done  the 
like  for  any  woman  in  like  peril;  and  he  was 
also  struck  with  admiration,  which  he  did  not 
disguise,  for  the  noble  bearing1  and  handsome 
appearance  of  the  youth  who  had  conferred 
on  him  such  a  benefit.  His  sister's  words  re- 
minded him  that  this  brother  of  a  member  of 
the  House  was  rumoured  to  have  been  addicted 
from  a  bo}T  to  the  Royal  cause ;  and,  from  Wil- 
mot's sudden  reappearance  now,  when  all  men 
were  talking  of  the  mad  project  which  was  on 
foot,  he  had  strong  fears  that  the  young-  gen- 
tleman was  about  to   engage  therein   to  his 
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certain  ruin.  Master  White's  confidence  in 
the  Parliament  was  as  yet  quite  unshaken,  and 
he  had  come  over  in  good  faith  to  counsel  Wil- 
mot, both  for  his  own  sake  and  his  brother's, 
not  to  mix  himself  in  any  such  rash  attempt. 

It  was  a  curious  interview  between  them  : 
their  natures  were  so  diametrically  opposite, 
that  they  could  not  even  comprehend  each 
other's  mode  of  thought  )  but  Wilmot  saw  that 
the  motive  which  had  thus  prompted  his  neigh- 
bour was  a  kind  one  to  himself,  and  he  treated 
him  with  more  civility  than  he  would  have 
done  of  old.  The  terrible  iteration  of  his 
thanks  was  what  Wilmot  found  the  most  irk- 
some, and  the  attempt  to  disclaim  them  was 
completely  useless :  for  them  he  found  no 
resource  but  silence  and  hope :  they  must 
come  to  an  end  at  last. 

u  Your  worthv  brother,"  continued  Master 
White,  after  he  had  somewhat  exhausted  his 
protestations,  u  when  the  importance  of  his 
duties  allowed  him  scanty  leisure  to  visit 
these  parts,  has  given  me  the  gratification  of 
his  honourable  company  ;  and  his  kindness 
has  given  me  a  true  respect  and  friendship  for 
him,  and  any  who  bear  his  name.     Now,  I 
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know,  fair  sir,  that  you  being'  just  returned 
from  foreign  parts,  can  know  but  little  of 
the  real  state  of  things  in  England,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  people ;  and  in  such  matters  you 
are  very  liable  to  be  deceived.  In  your  ex- 
treme youth  I  remember  the  rumour  ran,  that 
you  had  carried  arms  against  the  Parliament, 
in  favour  of  the  man  Charles." 

"  Sir,"  interrupted  Wilmot,  "  I  know  not 
in  what  way  the  actions  of  my  youth  are 
accountable  to  a  stranger,  and  cannot  guess 
to  what  purpose  this  strange  prelude  may 
lead." 

"  Nay,  Master  Wilmot,"  continued  the 
Puritan,  "you  must  not  think  that  I  would 
use  to  your  injury  n^  knowledge  of  your  past 
Malignancy." 

Fortunately  Master  White  did  not  notice 
how  the  colour  rose  to  Wilmot's  cheek  and 
the  anger  to  his  eye,  as  he  gave  utterance 
to  this  unfortunate  speech  :  he  was  too  intent 
on  the  importance  of  the  counsel  he  wished 
to  give,  and  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  doing  so. 

"  It  was  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
foolish  counsellors  that  I  spake.  These  things 
are  not  done  in  a  corner :   all  men  know  of  it ; 
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and  Parliament  must  ere  this  have  received 
the  warning-  of  their  Committee.  For  God's 
sake,  and  that  of  your  brother,  and  your  own, 
my  dear  young-  g-entleman,  do  not  fall  into 
this  snare  !  Why,  there  is  Master  Hales,  the 
grandson  of  a  most  honourable  knight  of  the 
shire,  who,  if  he  saves  his  life,  for  this  foolish 
business,  will  lose  every  shilling  of  his  g'oodlv 
inheritance.  He  will  repent  having-  listened  to 
his  mad  friend.  In  the  words  of  the  holy 
Psalmist,  i  his  words  are  as  soft  as  butter,  yet 
be  they  very  swords.'  " 

In  the  excitement  of  the  dangerous  sub- 
ject,  the  lawyer  had  afforded  no  opportunity  for 
interruption  to  Wilmot;  who  seized  the  first 
pause  which  occurred  in  his  speech  to  tell  him, 
that  he  trusted  his  anticipations  were  ground- 
less. "  And  were  it  not  so,"  he  added, 
"  neither  Mr.  Hales  nor  myself,  nor  any  man, 
would  shrink  from  ruin  in  that  cause." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear  young-  friend,  you  do 
not  know  the  power  you  are  willing-  to  resist. 
I  beseech  }~ou,  pause  while  there  is  time.  I 
tell  }'ou  that  thoug-h  these  madmen  appear  to 
carry  on  their  attempts  with  impunity,  the 
Parliament  is  watchful,  and  knows  everything- 
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that  occurs  ;"  (he  had  himself  indeed  sent  a  very 
detailed  account  of  what  had  taken  place  on 
the  preceding'  day  to  Wilmot's  brother),  "  and 
to  resist  their  will  has  been  pronounced 
c  Treason/  I  can  assure  you,  by  the  highest 
judges  in  the  land.  High  Treason  is  a  tickle 
matter,  Master  Wilmot — a  tickle  matter  ! " 

u  I  doubt  not  your  legal  knowledge,  sir," 
said  Wilmot,  whose  indignation  had  been  o-ra- 
dually  getting*  the  better  of  his  self-command ; 
u  and  while  traitors  rule  the  land,  and  up- 
starts fatten  upon  honest  gentlemen's  estates, 
I  fanc}^  that  loyal  men  will  win  the  meed  of 
Treason.  But  the  time  may  change,  sir,  and 
the  law  you  studied  in  your  youth,  reg'ain  its 
ancient  acceptation," 

a  Verily,  Master  Wilmot,  you  do  me 
wrong,"  interposed  the  perturbed  Puritan, 
who  was  far  from  expecting  this  outbreak: 
a  I  am  a  man  of  peace :  an  enemy  could 
not  accuse  me  of  a  desire  to  stir  up  wrath,  or 
provoke  anger.  I  wished  only,  with  all  humi- 
lity and  friendly  sincerity,  to  shew  to  you  the 
perils  on  which  I  feared  too  justly  you  were 
rushing.  The  enemies  hem  you  in — they  hem 
you  in  on  every  side,  I  say." 
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"You  should  complete  the  text,  good  Mas- 
ter White/'  said  Wilmot  smiling',  who  felt 
that  anger  was  indeed  misplaced  on  such  an 
antagonist :  u  perhaps,  c  with  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  we  may  destroy  them.'  In  the  mean 
while,  the  perils  which  you  see  with  such 
vividness  before  us  have  no  such  lively  ex- 
istence in  our  eyes ;  and  though  I  must  en- 
deavour to  feel  a  proper  gratitude  for  your 
interest  in  my  welfare,  I  may  sa}^  that  its 
further  exemplification  in  this  matter  will  be 
^only  thrown  away." 

"  As  you  will,  fair  sir ;  as  you  will :  I  would 
not  intentionally  offend  one  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  assure  you 
that  my  heart  is  heavy  at  the  thought  of  the 
man  Charles,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  I  would 
rather  wish  you  success  in  your  attempt  to 
save  him  ;  but  you  can  never  resist  the  Lord 
General  and  his  horse:  they  are  indeed  mighty 
men  of  war,  and  ruthless  in  battle.  The  Lord 
is  with  them,  or  they  could  not  do  such 
deeds." 

"The  Lord  is  with  none,  Master  White, 
who  thirst  after  innocent  blood.  From  the 
words  you  have  just  let  drop,  I  am  glad  to 
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find  that  you  at  least  do  not  follow  your  old 
patrons  to  their  extreme  length ;  and  I  will 
hope  that  you  detest  the  bloody  sacrilege 
which;  I  hear,  they  would  dare  to  commit, 
if  left  to  themselves." 

"  I  think,  Master  Wilmot,"  answered  the 
lawyer  eagerly,  "  that  you  are  misinformed  in 
this  matter:  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood,  and 
cannot  think  such  things  of  the  worthy  men 
by  whose  means  the  Lord  has  graciously 
planted  my  feet  in  a  large  room.  And  now, 
dear  young  sir — though  my  heart  is  heavy  to 
think  that  }^ou  are  intent  upon  rushing  on 
such  great  perils,  and  will  not  listen  to  the 
words  of  a  friendly  counsellor — I  will  promise 
you,  on  the  word  of  one  who  fears  God,  never 
to  use  my  knowledge  of  your  participation  in 
this  matter  to  your  after  harm ;  and  will  pray 
that  He  may  preserve  you,  if  it  be  possible, 
even  thouo-h  I  fear  you  are  one  of  those  who 
have  forgotten  Him." 

The  sincerity  expressed  in  the  Puritan's 
face,  shewed  clearly  to  Wilmot  the  good 
intentions  of  the  man,  and  so,  swallowing 
the  dislike  which  he  felt  at  his  last  speech, 
he  offered  Master  White  his  hand ;  then,  with 
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more  protestations  of  anxiety  and  regret  on 
his  part;  they  parted. 

Lucy  was  very  curious  to  learn  the  parti- 
culars of  this  interview,  and  laughingly  anti- 
cipated much  amusement  from  a  description  of 
the  courtesies  between  Wilmot  and  the  Puri- 
tan. He,  however,  could  not  but  be  struck  by 
the  man's  miserable  forebodings ;  thouo-h  in 
his  presence  he  had  felt  only  indignation,  or 
contempt.  He  wished  at  first  to  put  aside 
Lucy's  merry  interrogations,  but  she  would 
not  be  satisfied  in  such  a  manner. 

"Nay/'  he  said  at  last,  "why  should  I 
conceal  from  }-ou  this  poor  craven's  interested 
croakings?  And  I  believe  he  really  meant 
me  well  in  his  own  way.  The  bold  lawyer,  my 
Lucy,  was  only  explaining-  to  me  that  we  fool- 
ish lloyalists  were  attempting*  an  impossible 
design,  whose  probable  result  would  be  a  not 
very  distant  dangling*  for  most  of  us  from  the 
gallows  tree.  Faugh  !  I  begin  to  wonder  how 
I  bore  so  calmly  his  ludicrous  insolence." 

At  the  words  which  Wilmot  gave  utterance 
to  in  such  bitter  jesting,  the  smile  in  Lucy's 
eyes  changed  suddenly,  as  they  flashed  forth 
with  all  her  native  spirit. 
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"What!"  she  exclaimed,  "  did  he  indeed 
so  dare  to  speak?  I  did  not  think  this  low- 
born meddler  could  have  been  so  bold  !  " 

"  Nay,  but;  my  Lucy/'  said  Wilinot,  smil- 
ing* at  her  prompt  indignation,  "  I  told  you 
the  man  but  meant  me  well ;  and  though  the 
purport  of  his  speech  was  what  I  said,  it  was 
clothed  in  a  somewhat  more  palatable  peri- 
phrasis. In  sober  sadness,  he  came  to  dissuade 
me  from  joining  in  what  he  thought  a  rash 
design,  out  of  pure  love  for  my  brother,  and 
the  gratitude  which  he  expresses  to  myself. 
?T  was  a  strange  fancy  on  his  part,  and  shewed 
that  he  knows  little  of  other  natures  than  his 
own  :  he  seems  to  think  that  there  are  none 
but  who,  like  himself,  would  abandon  duty  at 
the  prospect  of  danger." 

Lucy  was  startled  to  hear  Wilmot  thus 
reasoning  calmlv  on  their  Puritan  neio-h- 
hour's  interference  ;  as  he  spoke,  half  arguing 
with  himself  upon  the  subject,  the  idea  arose 
more  strongly  in  her  mind  of  the  possible 
foundation  for  his  gloomy  counsel ;  and  the 
sudden  look  of  indignation  faded  from  her, 
to  be  replaced  by  one  of  wild  and  anxious 
terror. 
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"  Dear  Wilmot !  "  she  said,  "  do  you,  then, 
think  yourself  that  there  is  truth  in  what  he 
said  of  the  impossibility,  or  even  improbability, 
of  your  success  ?  If  so,  it  were  a  needless  kind- 
ness to  deceive  me  for  a  day." 

"  What  have  I  said  to  waken  such  a 
doubt?"  answered  Wilmot.  "I  still  look  as 
hopefully  to  the  future,  dearest,  as  I  did 
before  this  croaker  crossed  me  with  his  ill- 
omened  prophecies  of  our  failure.  I  think 
that  our  cause  is  so  holy  that  it  must  be 
blessed  of  God.  But  that  a  doubt  must  wait 
upon  every  human  purpose  ?t  were  wicked  to 
deny *  and  though,  according-  to  all  reasonable 
expectation,  the  general  efforts  now  making- 
on  our  side  must  be  crowned  shortly  with 
success,  yet  Providence,  for  its  own  purposes, 
may  again  try  us  with  disappointment.  In 
all  human  probability,  we  are  sure." 

The  day  had  been  rapidly  falling*  since  the 
Puritan's  departure,  and  it  was  now  dusk. 
As  Wilmot  ceased  to  speak,  the  silence  of  the 
evening-  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  melan- 
choly hooting-  of  an  owl,  which  had  its  dwell- 
ing* in  a  tree  that  overhung-  the  window  of 
the  room  in  which  they  were.     At  the  sound 
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of  that  bodino-  cry,  Wilmot  felt  Lucy  sbudder, 
and  her  form  tremble  on  his  arm. 

"  Nay,  dearest/'  he  said  to  her  softly,  for  the 
influence  of  the  scene  and  hour  was  on  him 
also,  despite  himself,  "  a  brave  heart  takes  no 
evil  omen,  yet  is  read}*  to  accept  whatever  be 
the  will  of  God.  From  that  voice,  which  one 
is  accustomed  to  look  on  as  a  warning1  of  mis- 
fortune,  we  will  accept  no  foolish  terrors,  but 
will  only  take  a  hint  that  may  serve  us  well  in 
time  of  need.  If  our  well-founded  hopes  of 
triumph  fail,  and  our  land  is  doomed  to  fur- 
ther tyranny,  and  we  to  a  yet  harder  trial, 
when  you  hear  that  cry  repeated  at  the  win- 
dow three  successive  times,  remember  that  I 
am  near.  It  may  be  that  some  such  signal 
may  be  needful  to  gain  us  the  last  consolation 
of  a  farewell." 

It  had  grown  too  dark  for  them  to  see  each 
other's  faces,  but  Lucy's  sobs,  though  pain- 
fully suppressed,  fell  heavily  on  Wilmot's  ear 
through  the  dead  silence  of  the  room,  and  as 
he  pressed  his  lips  to  her  cold  cheek,  he  felt 
there  the  wet,  warm  tears." 

u  Come,  Lucy,"  he  added,  "you  have  always 
heretofore  taught   me   the   lesson   of  hopeful 
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cheerfulness,  and  you  will  not  now  be  fright- 
ened by  a  bird  !  The  only  augury  which  I  ac- 
cept for  our  enterprise  is  the  joy  with  which 
you  hailed  me  when  I  came,  and  the  fervour 
which  the  cause  itself  creates  in  every  fol- 
lower. All  things,  in  reality,  are  as  bright 
before  us  as,  now  but  an  hour  ago,  when  we 
were  so  happy  and  so  hopeful.  Why  should 
Ave  create  a  gloom  where  none  exists?" 

With  a  strong  effort,  Lucy  overcame  the 
weakness  to  which  for  a  moment  she  had 
yielded. 

"  I  will  not  be  so  foolish  any  more,"  she 
whispered,  almost  cheerfully;  and  hurriedly 
drying  her  eyes,  quitted  with  Wilmot  the 
gloom  of  the  now  darkened  room. 

They  returned  to  the  cheerful  library  with 
its  lights  and  blazing  fire,  and  in  company 
with  good  old  Daubrey,  and  in  the  influence 
of  the  pleasant  glow,  they  strove  to  forget 
the  melancholy  thoughts  that  had  been  so 
strangely  obtruded  on  their  happy  day.  But 
the  spell  which  had  been  broken  could  not 
at  once  be  invoked  again;  and  on  the  very 
day  on  which  they  had  promised  themselves 
an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  bliss,  they 
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had  caught  their  first  glimpse,  on  the  far  hori- 
zon, of  the  small  black  cloud  which  was  so 
soon  to  cover  all  their  sky. 

The  next  day  was  the  one  fixed  for  the  first 
general  meeting-  of  all  in  the  county  who  were 
disposed  to  join  in  the  design  for  the  delivery 
of  the  imprisoned  King'.  As  AVilmot  rode 
with  Kerr  to  the  place  where  the  assembly 
was  to  be  held,  though  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  vague  superstitious  forebodings  of 
the  previous  night,  the  trace  left  by  the  Pu- 
ritan's warning1  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
look  with  anxiety  to  the  result  of  the  present 
o-atheriuo-. 

From  it  he  trusted  to  obtain  more  certain 
grounds  for  his  hopes  than  the  mere  con- 
fident assertions  of  the  promoters  of  the 
rising.  Kerr  told  him,  as  they  went,  that  in 
their  own  village  he  had  not  been  idle ;  and 
that  many  a  stalwart  lad,  induced  by  his  ad- 
vice, was  already  on  his  way  to  the  try  sting- 
place.  He  had  not  found  it  a  difficult  task 
to  persuade  them,  for  the  Eamsgate  fishing- 
boats  were  constantly  in  the  Downs,  and  from 
the  seamen  in  the  fleet  they  had  learned  that 
some  great  designs  were  afoot  to  assist  the 
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King',  and  were  willing*  enough  to  perform 
their  share  of  the  work  ashore. 

As  they  approached  the  appointed  place, 
the  increasing-  gTOUps  of  men,  some  mounted 
and  some  on  foot,  all  hurrying-  in  the  same 
direction  as  themselves,  filled  Wilmot's  heart 
with  satisfaction,  and  assured  him  that,  at 
least  in  the  report  of  the  g-eneral  loyalty  of 
that  county,  he  had  not  been  deceived.  Bat 
when  he  reached  the  open  place  which  had 
been  chosen  for  the  g-athering*,  and  found  the 
crowds  collected  round  the  centre  group,  where 
he  was  beckoned  up  by  I/Estrange  and  Hales, 
he  felt  that  his  warmest  anticipations  were  ex- 
ceeded by  that  proud  result. 

It  Avas  a  noble  sio-ht :  almost  all  the  g*en- 
tlemen  of  the  county  were  there.  Around 
them,  mostty  mounted  upon  their  good  horses, 
were  the  stout  yeomen  of  the  same  honest 
race  with  Kerr,  the  peculiar  glory  of  their 
country ;  and  amongst  these  were  crowded 
on  foot  the  sturdy  peasantry  who  tilled  its 
fertile  soil,  and  the  hardy  boatmen  who  were 
nursed  amidst  the  dangers  of  its  boisterous 
coast.  No  man  of  note  had  sent  to  them  a 
summons :  the  warrants  which  had  been  sent 
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round  to  invite  their  attendance,  were  sio*ned 
by  a  name  unknown  almost  to  all  ;  and  yet, 
summoned  only  by  the  innate  loyalty  which 
bade  them  fly  to  any  call  which  spoke  of  rescue 
to  their  captive  Sovereign,  not  one  who  had 
escaped  the  ravage  of  the  civil  war,  but  an- 
swered at  once  to  the  stranger's  stirring-  appeal. 
It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for 
I/Estrange  as  he  gazed  on  the  noble  body  of 
men  which  he  had  called  together.  Many  of 
the  o-entlemen  were  almost  bovs :  sons  of  the 
brave  Cavaliers  who  had  fallen  in  the  late 
strife,  in  which  they  had  been  too  young*  to 
share.  Many  of  the  excited  groups,  both  horse 
and  foot,  came  read}'  armed :  some  regularly 
equipped,  and  some  converting  rustic  imple- 
ments into  weapons  of  war,  but  both  shew- 
ing* clearly  their  readiness  to  march  at  once 
on  any  desperate  design;  but  whether  yet 
supplied  with  weapons  of  any  kind,  or  offering 
their  strong  limbs  to  the  g-ood  cause,  there 
was  not  one  amongst  the  still  gathering  crowd 
who  was  not  inflamed  by  the  same  ardour, 
and  willing  to  follow  any  leaders  in  any  work 
to  shew  their  fervour  to  their  King. 

It  was  an  easy  task  to  harangue  successfully 
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such  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  and  I/Estrange,  on 
whom  that  duty  fell,  was  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  work.  The  pride  which  he  felt  in  his  own 
share  in  that  day's  action  was  stirring-  in  his 
heart,  and  g*ave  a  glow  to  his  confident  words. 
He  told  them  shortly  why  they  had  been 
summoned  there :  that  their  Sovereign  was  in 
the  hands  of  bloody  men,  who  had  subdued 
the  Parliament,  forced  it  to  imprison  their 
King-,  and  now  conspired  to  murder  him  ;  that 
their  Kino-  himself  looked  to  their  known 
loyalty  to  save  him  in  this  his  extremest  need ; 
that,  as  they  knew,  the  seamen  in  the  fleet 
were  ready  to  assist  them  in  their  sacred  duty ; 
and  that  together  they  would  be  more  than 
equal  to  any  enemies,  who  at  such  a  time 
would  be  broug-ht  against  them*  that  other 
brave  men  were  about  to  rise  in  other  places 
to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  had  g-rown  intole- 
rable, and  that  amongst  them  all  they  must 
succeed  ;  and,  finally,  to  shew  what  confidence 
their  King-  placed  in  them  and  their  help,  he 
wished  that  one  of  their  own  county  should 
be  their  leader,  that  they  might  perform  their 
service  under  the  command  of  one  who  was 
familiar  to  them  all. 
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L'Estrange's  speech  was  listened  to  with 
universal  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Hales,  who  had 
been  so  forward  in  promoting-  their  design  was 
named  their  general,  and  the  excited  crouds 
declared  their  instant  readiness  to  follow  him 
at  once  on  any  enterprise  he  ordered.  Time 
was,  however,  required  for  necessary  prepara- 
tions :  arms  were  to  he  procured,  and  regular 
regiments  raised. 

\Yilmot  accepted  the  command  of  a  troop 
of  horse,  other  officers  were  appointed,  and 
another  day  was  fixed  on  which  they  were  to 
meet  again,  and  settle  the  constitution  of  the 
regiments  that  were  raised. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE      SECOND      GATHERING      OF      THE     ROYALISTS,     AND 
MASTER    WHITE'S    CHANGED    VIEWS    THEREON. 

I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast, 
Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear, 
As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 

HENRY  VI.  Part  1,  Act  v.  Sc.  5. 

The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion. 

HENRY  IV.  Part  1,  Act  v.  Sc.  4. 

Lucy's  was  not  a  nature  to  succumb  easily 
to  vagfue  terrors,  but  during'  the  long*  day  that 
Wilmot  was  absent  at  the  first  gathering*  of 
the  Royalists,  her  brave  heart  was  tried  sorely 
by  the  recollections  of  the  sacl  foreboding's  of 
the  previous  evening*.  She  did  not  yield  to 
the  sadness  that  oppressed  her,  and  old  Dau- 
brey,  with  whom  she  resumed  their  interrupted 
studies,   g*lad   of  any   relief  to    her   anxious 
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thoughts,  knew  nothing*  of  the  struggle  that 
was  torturing  his  loved  pupil.  Even  Wilmot 
had  not  escaped  the  influence  of  the  gloomy 
presage  5  and,  unsupported  by  his  presence,  it- 
was  natural  that  its  shadow  should  still  hang 
over  her,  who  at  the  time  had  felt  it  more 
acutely. 

But  she  was  amply  rewarded  for  the  effort 
with  which  she  had  resisted  its  power,  when 
Wilmot  returned  in  the  evening;  from  the 
stirring  scene  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor, 
and  again  inspired  her  with  the  hopes  which  it 
had  so  fully  restored  to  him.  In  that  part  of 
the  countiy  at  least  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  with  them  ; 
and  if,  as  they  were  confidently  told,  the  same 
feeling  was  exhibited  elsewhere,  what  power 
could  resist  a  general  rising  of  the  English 
nation  ? 

It  was  impossible  for  Lucy  not  to  be  cheered 
by  the  influence  of  the  brilliant  anticipations 
which  Wilmot  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  loyal  spirit  so  universally  evinced  that 
day,  and  the  little  cloud  of  doubt  which  had 
shaded  their  happiness  vanished  as  speedily 
as  it  had  risen. 
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And  in  the  days  that  followed  nothing  oc- 
curred  to  break  their  confidence  of  success : 
the  enterprise  that  had  opened  so  favourably 
was  carried  on  to  its  completion  without  any 
let  or  hindrance.  The  Parliament  would  not 
believe  the  early  warning's  of  their  Kent  com- 
mittee, and  allowed  the  Royalists  to  prosecute 
their  generous  attempt  without  opposition  or 
even  notice.  Warned  by  the  officers  of  their 
fleet  of  the  general  insubordination  among-  the 
seamen,  they  ordered  their  Admiral  llains- 
borough  to  join  at  once  and  restore  their  lost 
discipline ;  but  beyond  this,  their  attention  was 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  divisions, 
and  the  threatened  irruption  of  the  Scotch,  to 
allow  them  to  attend  to  the  growing  dangers 
nearer  home.  Sir  Edward  Hales  had  answered 
in  the  House  for  his  grandson,  who  he  felt  sure 
would  engage  in  no  such  business  as  was 
reported,  and  the  other  county  members  united 
in  declaring  that  the  name  signed  to  the  war- 
rants produced  before  them  was  utterly  un- 
known in  their  county,  and  that  no  one  would 
attend  to  their  summons. 

With  this  perfect  impunity,  the  work  of  the 
loyal   Kentish  gentlemen  was  prosecuted:  in 
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interviews  with  the  leaders,  and  in  business 
connected  with  the  troop  of  Horse  which  he 
was  to  command,  much  of  Wilmot's  time  was 
occupied  during-  these  days ;  but  he  was  able  to 
spend  a  portion  of  each  of  them  at  his  home, 
and  the  hours  devoted  to  the  stirring"  action 
that  was  in  preparation,  gave  an  added  charm 
to  those  which  he  could  spare  for  his  other  life 
of  love. 

The  spring'  was  rapidly  advancing-  into  the 
same  lovely  season  of  the  year,  as  that  in 
which  they  had  revelled  in  such  ideal  happi- 
ness two  years  before  :  it  seemed  to  them  that 
their  content  should  be  even  greater  now  than 
in  that  time  which  every  beauty  of  the  rich 
nature  was  recalling'  to  them.  Then,  their 
happiness  was  drawn  from  dreams,  and  had 
nothino*  to  sustain  it  in  their  outer  life  ;  now,  it 
was  fed  by  the  bright  prospects  of  their  reality, 
and  was  to  be  insured  by  the  success  of  the 
actual  schemes,  whose  interest  shared  with  it 
their  hours :  and  yet  the}^  could  not  but  sigh 
at  the  thought  of  the  olden  days  when  no  other 
object  mingled  with  their  love,  and  wrhen,  if 
their  deep  joy  was  without  foundation,  it  was 
crossed  by  no  other  obtruding*  thought. 
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But  if  their  present  life  was  not  like  the 
former, — one  sweet  breathing-  of  romance, — it 
was  in  truth  a  happy  and  exciting-  time,  and 
onl}-  passed  too  speedily  away.  The  day  fixed 
for  the  second  gathering  of  the  Royalists  soon 
arrived,  and  the  leaders  were  cheered  by  find- 
ing* an  even  more  numerous  levy  than  before. 
Most  of  the  eager  crowd  were  now  armed,  and 
were  divided  into  regiments  under  the  com- 
m and  of  the  more  influential  gentry,  and  such 
few  officers  as  could  be  found  amongst  them ; 
the  zealous  spirit  of  them  all  was  raised 
by  the  impunity  which  they  had  enjoyed  thus 
far,  and  by  the  fact  that  on  the  previous  day 
the  seamen  in  the  fleet  had  risen,  had  sent 
Kainsboroug'h  and  his  officers  ashore,  and,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  few  Kentish  gentlemen, 
had  put  to  sea,  bound,  as  was  currently  re- 
ported, for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  effect  the 
rescue  of  the  King*. 

The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  them  to  rise : 
and,  indeed,  the  longer  that  time  could  be 
deferred,  the  better  was  it  for  the  chance  of 
their  success ;  but  the  bold  step  taken  by  the 
fleet,  their  own  thrilling  ardour,  and  the.  na- 
tural anxiety  of  the  leaders,  who  had  roused  to 
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activity  so  much  undisciplined  zeal,  united  to 
force  them  on  to  action  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  They  were  only  once  more  to  sepa- 
rate to  their  homes  :  at  their  next  meetings 
within  a  week,  they  were  to  collect  at  Maid- 
stone )  and  then  the  reg'iments  raised  were  to 
stay  together,  and  prosecute  any  design  which 
should  appear  the  most  feasible  at  the  time. 

Delighted  with  the  prospect  of  so  soon  en- 
tering* on  the  campaign  the  eager  volunteers 
separated,  and,  with  the  rest,  Wilmot  and  Kerr 
rode  slowly  homewards :  their  conversation 
naturally  turned  on  the  coming*  struggle,  on 
the  stanchness  of  these  rural  levies,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  worth  of  the  troop  in  which  Kerr 
rode,  and  which  Wilmot  commanded.  "  They 
are  fine  fellows,  Kerr  ! "  said  he,  enthusiasti- 
cally, u  and  except  our  own  islanders,  I  do  not 
think  such  men  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
army  with  which  we  have  lately  served.  Ity 
heavens!  I  would  dash  them  against  any 
troops  that  ever  wore  pot  or  belt !  " 

"  Ay,  Master  Wilmot,"  answered  Kerr, 
"  you  might  lead  them  now  where  you  would, 
and  they  would  follow  you  to  a  man.  I 
know  the  boys :  they  have  good  stuff  in  them, 
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and  their  spirit  is  up  now  to  ride  down  Round- 
head or  Devil.  But  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
let  to  cool,  or  be  tried  too  much  at  first  with 
march  or  bivouac.  They  may  have  a  stomach 
to  fight,  and  yet  no  fancy  for  such  work  3 
which  requires  the  practised  soldier." 

"  Nay,  Kerr/'  said  Wilmot,  "  if,  as  you 
allow,  their  zeal  is  sufficient  to  ride  down  this 
Cromwell's  praying-  Horse,  and  we  have  yet 
seen  no  such  fighting-  men  as  they,  I  think  it 
should  suffice  to  make  them  bear  a  few  cold 
nights,  and  weary  limbs." 

"I  said  nothing  about  riding  down  the 
praying  Horse,  Master  Wilmot,"  said  Kerr; 
"  I  only  know  that  they  would  ride  up  to 
them,  and  do  their  duty  like  men.  Yet  I 
may  have  my  fears  whether  they  would  take 
a  soldier's  hardships  as  coolly  as  the  Croats 
who  fought  with  us  in  France.  These  lads 
are  soft,  and  are  accustomed  to  solid  cheer, 
and  love  their  warm  beds  o'  nights :  they 
will  miss  their  cosy  dames  from  beside  them 
when  they  have  to  camp  beneath  a  windy  sky/5 

"  Nay,  nay,  Kerr,"  interrupted  Wilmot, 
u  what  a  sudden  croaker  hast  thou  grown  ! 
Is  no  Kentish  man  fit  to  do  a  soldier's  duty 
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unless  he  has  served  under  our  Prince  in 
Fiance ?  I  am  g'lad  I  have  more  faith  in  our 
stout  islanders  than  thou." 

"  Our  troop,  Master  Wilmot,  is  very  well/' 
resumed  Kerr;  who  talked  as  quietly  about  his 
doubts,  as  if  they  had  no  bearing-  with  the  g'reat 
design  in  which  they  were  engaged :  u  my 
fears  lie  chiefly  with  the  Foot.  The  gentle- 
men, though  more  tenderly  brought  up,  will, 
from  their  better  breeding-,  bear  hardships  with 
as  much  spirit  as  the  trained  soldier ;  and  most 
who  ride  in  our  troop  are  of  gentle  blood,  and 
will  stick  to  you  to  the  last.  I  fear  more  for 
our  yeomen,  and  most  for  the  peasants  who 
have  been  induced  to  swell  the  ranks;  who 
will  stand  no  lengthened  marches,  and  will  re- 
turn to  their  easv  crofts,  after  the  first  hard 
day." 

u  You  do  them  wrong*.  Kerr,"  said  Wilmot ; 
"  surelv,  you  do  them  wrong*.  The  happiest 
omen  for  our  sure  success  it  strikes  me  is, 
that  a  brave  peasantry  have  come  forward 
with  little  but  their  strong'  arms  and  zealous 
hearts  to  help  us  in  the  cause.  A  King'  can- 
not be  fallen  who  lives  in  their  affections.  I 
would  allow  the  truth  of  what  you  said,  if  we 
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were  now  about  to  enter  on  a  regular  cam- 
paign  against  a  powerful  and  undivided  enemy. 
To  attempt  that  with  our  rustic  forces  would 
be  to  court  destruction  ;  as  any  soldier's  eye 
would  see.  But  our  attempt  forms  only  a  por- 
tion of  a  general  rising*  of  the  nation ;  and  dis- 
tracted by  its  numerous  and  widely-scattered 
foes,  the  Parliament  can  send  no  greater  forces 
against  ourselves  than  we  can  easily  over- 
power. No  more  than  yourself,  Kerr,  would 
I  match  our  raw  levies  with  the  long-trained 
Ironsides." 

Though  Wilmot  only  repeated  his  follower's 
previous  statement,  Kerr's  Kentish  pride  was 
touched  at  the  comparison. 

"  Bloody  though  they  be,  Master  Wilmot," 
he  said,  "  these  Ironsides  are  but  men  5  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  our  boys  should  not  stand 
up  to  them,  if  we  can  only  bring-  them  hand 
to  hand.  I  think  we  have  ourselves  once 
taught  them  a  little  Kentish  lesson.  I  shall 
never  forget,  Master  Wilmot,  how  you  first 
fleshed  that  sword ;  and  I  think  my  friend 
the  big  sergeant  has  some  token  by  which  to 
remember  that  day :  't  was  a  neat  drawing- 
cut,   and   did  service.      Thank   God,   Master 
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Wilmot !    you  don't  require   to   be   so  much 
taken  care  of  now,  as  in  those  days/' 

u  Ay,  Kerr/'  said  Wilmot,  smiling-^  u  years 
have  made  me  almost  as  cool  in  the  bloody 
business  as  yourself;  though  I  am  not  old  yet. 
I  had  a  bitter  spirit  in  me  then,  and  must 
have  often  tried  your  guardianship  to  the 
utmost.  We  can  fight  like  gentlemen  now, 
as  my  friend  Holmes  would  say." 

"  Ah,  Master  Wilmot,  I  wish  he  were  with 
us  now  :  our  Prince  and  a  few  of  his  own 
would  do  good  service  with  these  Kentish  lads. 
I  hardly  liked  to  see  them  wasting  their  blood 
for  yon  flourishing  Mounseers.  With  all  his 
texts,  there  was  no  such  man  amongst  them  as 
our  old  friend  the  cobbler  Peters.  I  have  a 
fancy/'  continued  Kerr,  with  all  the  gusto  of 
a  crack  swordsman  who  was  expecting  to  me6t 
with  an  opponent  worthy  of  his  skill,  u  that 
we  shall  fall  in  with  the  queer-named  sergeant 
ere  long ;  and  I  hope  to  try  whether  he  can 
resist  a  yard  of  steel  in  good  hands,  as  well  as 
he  can  resist  the  devil :  who,  I  wot,  will  some 
day  have  dealings  with  him." 

They  were  proceeding  leisurely  along  the 
road  homewards,  into  which  at  this  time   a 
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cross  road  fell :  as  they  looked  down  its  direc- 
tion they  saw  a  horseman  coming-  towards 
them,  and  waiting-  to  see  who  the  wayfarer 
might  be,  found  on  his  approach  that  he 
was  their  Puritan  acquaintance  of  Arma- 
geddon-hall. He  seemed  at  first  inclined  to 
avoid  their  company ;  but  Wilmot,  who  was 
curious  to  learn  what  effect  the  unopposed 
progress  of  their  rising  had  upon  his  late 
adviser,  determined  to  wait  for  him,  and 
Master  White  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  the  interview. 

A  great  change  had  indeed  come  over  the 
Lawyer's  sentiments  during  the  last  week  :  he 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  design  of  Mr. 
Hales  and  his  companions  was  by  no  means  so 
impracticable  as  he  had  at  first  conceived. 
He  had  expected  that  the  Parliament  would  at 
once  have  sent  a  sufficient  force  to  crush  the 
outbreak,  ere  it  had  been  joined  by  any  but  the 
most  rash  and  least  influential  of  the  people  in 
the  county.  Its  strange  supineness  had  filled 
him  with  alarm,  and  he  had  that  day  ridden 
over  to  the  town  where  the  committee  were, 
to  learn  whether  their  reports  to  the  House 
were  still  so  madly  disregarded.    He  had  there 
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been  informed  of  the  open  rising-  in  the  fleet 
on  the  previous  da};,  and  its  declaration  for 
the  King* ;  while  to  put  down  the  Royalist  out- 
break, which  had  been  joined  by  nearly  every 
man  of  note  in  the  county,  the  committee  had 
a  vague  promise  that  a  troop  or  two  of  horse 
should  ere  lono-  be  sent  to  their  assistance  ! 

With  such  cheering-  intelligence,  the  poor 
Puritan  was  jogging*  disconsolately  home- 
wards. If  the  Parliament  thus  persisted  in  dis- 
regarding- the  notices  of  their  friends,  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  what  might  happen  :  and 
the  worthy  Master  Richard  had  made  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  letter,  in  which  Master 
White  had  so  faithfully  informed  him  of  all 
that  had  occurred  ;  though  he  had  himself  paid 
the  special  messenger  who  bore  his  missive.  It 
was  very  appalling :  what  would  become  of 
him,  if  the  wild  Cavaliers  were  after  all  to  be 
successful?  His  confidant,  Jabesh  Higgins, 
who  sometimes  took  a  wicked  delight  in  work- 
ing* upon  his  master's  fears,  had  let  drop  grave 
hints  of  the  insecurity  of  his  tenure,  on  such 
a  contingency :  the  Hall  would  afford  easy 
payment  for  the  services  of  some  rapacious 
soldier.    And  yet  he  had  got  it  in  payment  of 
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an  honest  bill  :  surely  no  fair  government 
could  commit  an  act  of  such  flagrant  dis- 
honesty !  "With  such  unpleasant  thoughts 
disturbing-  his  serenity.  Master  White,  when 
he  first  recognised  Wilmot  and  his  follower, 
at  once  transformed  him  into  the  dreaded 
claimant  for  his  dear  estate ;  but  quickly 
returning-  to  the  previous  fancy  which  he 
had  conceived  for  Master  Richard's  handsome 
brother,  he  felt  sure  that  the  latter  at  least 
would  attempt  no  such  spoliation. 

As  he  rode  up  to  them,  he  remembered 
the  confidence  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the 
strength  of  the  Parliament  at  their  last  meet- 
ing,  and  determined  to  hide,  if  possible,  the 
extent  of  his  present  fears,  and  now  do  his 
best  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  subject.  Ken- 
sat  immoveable  on  his  horse,  and  took  no 
notice  of  his  approach  :  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  acknowleclg-e  the  low-bred  stranger, 
who  was  now  the  master  of  the  broad  lands 
which  had  belonged  to  an  old  family  from  his 
youth.  Wilmot  alone  graciously  returned  the 
lawyer's  respectful  salutation. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Master  Wilmot,"  said  he, 
hurriedly,  for  he  hoped  by  rapid  talking   to 
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prevent  "VVilmot  starting-  the  obnoxious  theme, 
"  this  is  indeed  a  curious  meeting" :  I  may  say 
Providential :  it  was  on  this  very  road  that,  by 
the  favour  of  the  Lord,  }tou  were  enabled  to 
save  my  poor  sister  in  her  peril/' 

"  I  trust,"  said  Wilmot,  who  was  ashamed 
to  think  that  he  had  neglected  to  ask  after  her 
at  their  last  meeting*,  "  that  she  has  not  suf- 
fered from  her  alarm." 

u  Nay,  nay,  kind  sir,  she  is  as  fond  of  horses 
as  myself,  and  would  never  think  much  of  such 
a  matter.  But  it  was  a  sad  loss  to  me,"  con- 
tinued the  careful  Puritan.  u  I  was  forced  to 
sell  the  wicked  jennet  \  and  though  the  mar- 
ket is  high  just  now,  I  lost  five  of  the  twenty 
pounds  I  had  bestowed  upon  her.  Much  as  I 
love  the  noble  animals,  they  are  uncertain  pro- 
perty, Master  Wilmot." 

"  I  am  glad,  Master  White,"  he  answered, 
u  that  you  encourage  so  worthy  a  taste,  and 
fitted  for  a  country  gentleman." 

"  Ah,  sir,  you  do  me  justice,"  continued  the 
delighted  lawyer.  "  I  do  love  the  noble  ani- 
mals, and  am  proud  of  the  beast  that  carries 
me.  (  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ? 
Hast   thou   clothed   his  neck  with   thunder? 
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Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper  ? 
The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He 
paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his 
strength :  he  mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not 
afraid  :  he  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierce- 
ness and  rage/" 

Kerr  listened  in  undisguised  astonishment 
as  Master  White  thus  vented  his  horse-enthusi- 
asm, and  applied  to  the  goose-rumped  awkward 
beast  he  was  riding  the  noble  description  of 
the  Scripture ;  but  his  disgust  was  changed  to 
delight,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recita- 
tion, the  lauded  animal  took  alarm  at  an  ob- 
ject in  the  road,  and  turning  suddenly  round, 
Master  White,  at  no  time  a  very  expert  rider, 
and  then  engrossed  with  his  apposite  quotation, 
was  thrown  sprawling  over  his  head  upon  the 
somewhat  hard  and  chalky  road. 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  Kerr  burst  out  irresistibly. 
"  Methinks  't  is  the  rider  who  falleth  in  the 
valley,  and  swalloweth  the  ground.  Have  a 
care,  Master  White,  or  the  brave  beast  will 
be  upon  you  in  his  rage." 

Wilmot  could  with  difficulty  restrain  his  own 
inclination  to  laughter,  and  was  utterly  unable 
to  rebuke  his  follower. 
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"  Nay,  Master  Wilmot,"  said  the  discom- 
fited Puritan,  rising*  awkwardly  from  the 
ground,  and  scrambling-  again  upon  the  back 
of  thj  animal  which  had  treated  him  so  scur- 
vily,  but  had  now  resumed  his  usual  placid 
demeanour,  u  ?t  was  no  fault  of  the  o-ood  beast : 
he  has  only  too  much  spirit ;  and  in  the  ebulli- 
tion of  his  courao-e  he  took  me  unaware.  He 
is  indeed  a  handsome  creature,  is  he  not, 
Master  Wilmot?" 

"  He  is  a  serviceable  horse,  I  dare  say," 
answered  Wilmot,  thus  appealed  to;  "  and 
I  doubt  not,  from  your  recommendation,  is 
better  than  his  looks  would  warrant  one  to 
suppose." 

"  I  fear  me,"  interrupted  Kerr,  "  that  Mas- 
ter White  places  too  great  a  value  on  his 
beast;  for,  if  he  would  dispose  of  him  for  a 
reasonable  sum,  he  would  make  a  notorious 
charger  for  our  troop." 

Wilmot  looked  rebukingly  on  him ;  but 
before  he  could  check  his  speech,  the  careful 
lawyer  had  caught  at  the  prospect  of  an  ad- 
vantageous sale. 

"  Nay,  my  good  friend,"  he  said  to  Kerr, 
"  I  would  not  be  preposterous  in  my  demands. 
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He  is  a  good  beast ;  but  I  would  be  content 
with  reasonable  profit :  I  would  part  with 
him  for  thirty  pounds.  'Tis  too  cheap,  as  the 
times  go,  indeed  ! " 

Kerr  chuckled  at  the  astute  proposal,  but 
left  the  bargain  to  be  completed  by  his 
captain. 

"  Nay,  Master  White,"  said  Wilmot,  highly 
amused  at  the  scene,  "you  would  not  sell  a 
horse  you  value  so  highly  for  so  small  a  sum ; 
and  especially  to  be  employed  on  an  enter- 
prise of  which  you  disapprove." 

"  The  employment  to  which  you  put  him  is 
nothing  to  me,  after  he  is  no  longer  mine," 
said  Master  White,  thinking  of  the  unpleasant 
trick  which  the  animal  had  just  played  him  ; 
"  and  I  would  even  bate  a  little  of  the  price 
to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  esteemed  brother 
of  my  friend." 

"  Nay,"  said  Wilmot,  "  I  must  believe  }rou 
think  better  of  our  design  than  you  did  at 
our  last  meeting*,  or  you  would  not  thus 
3'ourself  afford  it  so  gracious  an  encourage- 
ment. You  do  not  answer  me,  Master  White. 
I  ask,  do  you  still  think  <$ir  project  as  hope- 
less as  you  did,  when  you   told  me  that   in 
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espousing*  it  I  was  riding-  straightway  to  the 

gallows  ? " 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Master  Wilmot,  I  used 
no  such  unseemly  language/'  answered  the  un- 
happy Puritan,  thus  forced  into  the  subject  he 
had  so  wished  to  avoid,  and  yet  determined  to 
hide  the  new  fears  which  beset  him ;  u  if  I 
feared  that  ye  were  running  on  destruction,  I 
only  told  you  as  much  in  good  heart,  and 
because  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
is  safety.  Although  now  }^ou  are  holding  up 
your  horn  on  high,  I  know  that  the  Parlia- 
ment is  a  mighty  thing ;  and,  haply,  it  might 
be  safer  for  you  to  be  like  the  slothful  man, 
who  stayeth  in  his  house  and  saith  there  is  a 
lion  in  the  way." 

"  It  strikes  me,  Master  White,"  said  Wil- 
mot,  "  that  your  lion  has  slept  too  long,  and 
may  wake  to  find  himself  in  the  toils,  and  the 
hunters  upon  him. .  In  good  truth,  the  Par- 
liament will  have  enough  to  do  with  all  the 
enemies  that  are  rising  round  them." 

The  Puritan  groaned  audibly.  "  You  seem 
of  a  kindly  nature,  my  dear  young*  friend," 
he  said  at  last.  "  I  wish  you  would  abandon 
your  mad  design  :  it  will  bring  you  ruin  at  the 
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last.  But  still  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  in- 
scrutable :  He  gives,  and  He  takes  away.  Do 
}*ou  think  that  if  you  succeed— which,  indeed, 
cannot  be — in  your  extraordinary  attempt, 
that  it  would  affect  the  tenure  on  which  I 
hold  all  my  valuable  property  here  ?  Would 
you  take  from  me  Armageddon-hall  and  its 
appurtenances  ? " 

u.  Eoot  and  branch  ! "  muttered  Kerr.  "  Out 
with  all  the  kin  and  kith  of  ye  !  Back  to 
your  musty  parchments,  and  give  up  the  place 
you  have  usurped  !  " 

te  Indeed  !  Master  Wilmot,  I  have  received 
the  property  in  payment  of  hard  services  in 
my  late  profession.  I  have  always  been 
a  man  of  peace,  and  never  committed  any 
secret  act  against  the  King" :  and,  indeed, 
now  and  always  have  been  inclined  to  wish 
him  well.  It  is  useless  to  hide  the  truth 
from  you  now,  my  much-esteemed  young* 
friend/'  he  continued,  his  caution  being*  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  the  fears  which  again 
engrossed  him  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
subject )  "  the  Parliament  are  besotted  in 
their  confidence,  and  the  whole  country  is 
evidently  with  you,  I  fear — I  mean,  I  know  : 
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indeed,  I  wish  that  you  may  succeed.  I  have 
never  done  injury  to  your  cause  ;  and  I  am  sure 
the  Kino-  would  not  harm  the  interests  of  a 
loyal  man." 

All  the  feeling's  of  contempt  within  him 
rose  up  in  Wilmot,  at  this  display  of  coward 
meanness  in  the  Puritan.  He  tried  only  to 
be  amused  by  the  exhibition )  but  his  indig- 
nation was  too  strong* :  until,  turning*  upon  the 
craven  in  anger,  the  eager  expression  of  the 
look  that  hung  upon  his  answer,  shewed  him 
how  ridiculously  misplaced  his  wrath  would  be. 

"  It  would  never  rest  with  me,  sir,  to  be 
your  judge,"  he  said,  at  last;  u  and  since  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  land  you  hold  can 
never  come  again  to  claim  their  own,  you  may 
be  left  to  enjoy  the  possessions  which  you  have 
so  righteously  obtained,  with  what  serenity 
you  may." 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  think  so,  dear  Mas- 
ter Wilmot !  "  replied  the  lawyer,  partially  re- 
lieved by  even  this  slight  alleviation  to  his 
anxiety ;  u  and  I  know  I  may  trust  to  your 
always  being  my  friend,  and  stating  how  I 
have  been  from  the  beginning  a  well-wisher 
to  your  cause.     And  if  we  are  mistaken   in 
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our  notions,  and  we  should  after  all  be  again 
victorious,  you  may  depend  on  me,  as  well  as 
on  your  brother,  nry  dear  young*  friend.  I 
have  still,  I  thank  the  Lord,  some  weight  in 
the  councils  of  the  godly." 

Wilmot  could  contain  himself  no  longer  in 
the  pious  company  which  he  had  sought  him- 
self: he  had  an  itching*  desire  to  seize  the 
worthy  Master  White,  and  shake  him  in  his 
saddle  ',  but  restraining  the  impulse  with  some 
difficulty,  he  said  with  forced  calmness,  a  The 
day  is  waning,  sir,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  can 
enjoy  your  society  no  longer." 

As  he  roused  his  eager  horse  to  speed,  Kerr 
lingered  for  a  moment  behind.  u  If  a  matter 
of  four  silver  crowns,"  he  said,  u  would  suit 
you,  Master  White,  we  would  close  the  bar- 
gain for  your  horse  j  and,  perhaps,  I  might 
find  the  brute  a  better  rider." 

The  astounded  lawyer  made  no  answer  to 
his  liberal  proposition.  u  The  man  must  be 
drunk  with  wine,"  he  muttered.  "  Four  silver 
crowns  ! " 

For  a  few  moments  Kerr  watched  his  be- 
wilderment with  delight,  and  then  spurred 
after   Wilmot,    who  was  already  far  a-head. 

VOL.  II.  f 
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(C  I  stayed  to  make  a  fair  offer  for  his  beast; 
Master  Wilmot,"  he  said,  as  he  again  ranged 
up  beside  his  master:  "'twould  answer  very 
well  to  draw  a  sutler's  cart ;  but  the  man 
would  not  listen  to  reason." 

"  Ah,  Kerr ! "  he  answered,  "  times  are, 
indeed,  changed  in  England,  when  such  men 
are  in  high  places,  and  displace  the  old  true 
nobility  of  the  soil." 

In  the  mean  while,  Elkanah  White  jogged 
more  contentedly  along  than  he  had  done  ere 
he  met  Wilmot.  He  flattered  himself  that 
he  had,  in  the  Gerrards,  secured  a  service- 
able friend  in  each  party ;  and  his  mind  was 
somewhat  more  at  rest  as  to  the  security  of 
his  possessions,  whichever  might  prove  victo- 
rious. u  He  seems  an  excellent  young  gen- 
tleman," he  said  to  himself,  as  Armageddon- 
hall  came  upon  his  sight ;  u  and  when  that 
jennet  ran  away,  the  finger  of  God  was  in 
it!" 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   ADVANCE    OF   THE    KENTISH    LEVIES    UPON 
BLACKHEATH. 

Kentish  Sir  Byng  stood  for  his  King, 

Bidding  the  crop-headed  Parliament  swing  : 

And,  pressing  a  troop,  unable  to  stoop 

And  see  the  rogues  nourish  and  honest  folk  droop, 

Marched  them  along,  fifty  score  strong, 

Great  hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song. 

BROWNING'S  DRAMATIC  LYRICS. 

The  last  week  of  mingled  excitement  and 
happiness  soon  passed  away.  During-  that 
time  Wilmot  was  more  busily  engaged  than 
ever  in  the  task  of  raising*  his  little  troop,  and 
preparing-  them  for  the  stern  work  which  was 
before  them.  He  felt  that  he  was  a  young- 
man  for  such  a  charge ;  but  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  real  service,  and  had  been  reared  in 
Rupert's  school.  Of  the  fifty  horse  under  his 
command,  many  were  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 
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who  had  in  the  late  struggles  kept  up  the 
reputation  of  their  county's  loyalty  through- 
out the  shires  of  England,  and  were  now 
themselves  for  the  first  time  to  shew  their 
breeding- 5  the  rest  were  sturdy  3-eomen  of 
the  true  English  stamp.  Amongst  them  all 
Kerr  had  been  active  in  spreading  the  account 
of  his  master's  prowess  and  early  deeds,  both 
against  the  rebels  and  in  foreign  lands,  and 
all  were  ready  to  obey  writh  enthusiasm  their 
young  commander :  indeed  they  were  amongst 
those  from  whom  the  best  service  mio-ht  be  ex- 
pected  in  the  coming  struggle. 

Every  evening  Wilmot  returned  to  Lucy, 
and  cheered  her  with  the  confidence  which  he 
brought,  and  the  pride  which  he  felt  in  the 
post  of  honour  which  had  been  allotted  to  him 
in  their  glorious  attempt.  But  as  the  time 
for  action  drew  nearer,  in  spite  of  the  bril- 
liant prospects  which  Wilmot  painted  to  her, 
she  could  not  but  feel  all  the  danger  of  the 
hazardous  enterprise  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. 

It  was  the  last  evening'  which  they  were  to 
pass  together,  ere  that  time  when  Wilmot  was 
either  to  return  victorious,  or  be  a  proscribed 
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fugitive  ag*ain  :  perhaps  even  a  worse  fate 
than  the  last  was  preparing-  for  them  in  that 
dreaded  future.  Lucy  had  endeavoured  al- 
ways to  conceal  her  fears,  and  not  dim  his 
brig'ht  enthusiasm ;  but  on  the  eve  of  another 
parting-  she  could  not  entirely  check  the  sad- 
ness which  oppressed  her,  despite  all  her  efforts 
at  cheerfulness.  (t  Ah,  Wilmot !"  she  said,  "  it 
is  impossible  to  be  quite  happy,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  one's  happiness  being1  so  soon  taken 
away/' 

"  For  a  time  only,  dearest!"  he  replied. 
"  When  a  chance  has  sprung*  up  almost  unex- 
pectedly, which  opens  for  me  in  my  own  land 
an  honourable  career,  and  an  opportunity  of 
winning-  for  myself  a  name  and  station  where 
I  may  be  able  to  claim  thee,  and  thus  our 
whole  happiness  be  fulfilled,  we  must  forg'et 
the  hardness  of  a  passing-  trial,  and  look  only 
to  what  lies  beyond." 

She  did  not  reply  to  him  immediately,  and 
could  not  repress  the  sig'h  that  trembled  softly 
on  her  lips  :  u  Dear  Wilmot  !"  she  said  at 
last,  raising-  her  eyes  almost  timidly  to  the 
glowing  fervour  of  his  face,  u  I  feel  all  the 
truth  of  what  you  say;   but  while  men  can 
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think  chiefly  of  the  glory,  poor  women  are  un- 
able to  forget  the  dangers  of  a  war." 

"  We  must  trust  to  that  Providence,  Lucy," 
he  answered,  u  which  has  hitherto  preserved 
me  from  them  all.  'Tis  a  trying  time  now 
for  all  our  Kentish  women ;  but  you,  who  are 
of  the  bravest,  will  pass  through  it  as  beseems 
one  who  is  to  be  a  soldiers  wife." 

u  Nay,  Wilmot,"  she  interposed,  "  there 
will  be  no  need  for  fighting  then :  when 
3tou  are  all  mine,  you  will  lay  aside  the 
sword." 

"  God  grant  that  the  time  may  come,  and 
that  soon  !"  he  answered,  fervently.  u  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  have  joined  lightly  in  any 
scheme  that  was  to  have  vainly  brought  upon 
my  country  the  horrors  of  another  civil  war, 
even  though  by  that  alone  my  private  happi- 
ness was  to  be  achieved  :  but  these  are  times 
when  ordinary  considerations  can  have  no 
weight  with  those  who  feel  one  spark  of  love 
for  their  Kino-.  I  trust  there  is  not  one  living1 
woman  in  all  Kent,  who  does  not,  with  a  brave 
heart,  send  forth  those  dearest  to  her  to  do 
their  duty  in  his  cause,  and  save  him  from  the 
relentless  men  who  are  now  thirsting  for  his 
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blood.  I  know,  if  one  exists,  my  Lucy  is  not 
that  one." 

u  Dear  Wilmot  !w  she  exclaimed,  "  your 
words  shew  me  all  my  selfishness.  In  our 
own  personal  interest  in  this  matter,  I  have 
been  led  to  forget  completely  the  holy  cause 
for  which  it  is  undertaken.  It  is  holy,  and  it 
must  succeed." 

Beneath  many  a  roof  in  Kent,  within  old 
battlemented  halls,  and  humble  cottages  alike, 
was  some  such  scene  as  this  at  that  time 
passing*.  Mothers  looking  on  their  sons  with 
anxiety,  }^et  with  pride  5  wives  preparing*  for 
their  husbands'  departure  on  the  coming 
dawn  *  and  lovers  sorrowing  to  think  that 
they  might  never  meet  again  ;  hearts  beating 
with  loyalty,  and  hearts  subdued  with  fears : 
such  were  the  conflicting*  emotions  then  stir- 
ring in  a  gallant  people,  at  the  prospect  of  the 
outbreak  on  the  morrow. 

And  many  a  boding  heart  would  have  to 
mourn  more  deeply  the  fate  of  those,  the 
dearest,  who  were  to  fall  vainly  in  the  cause 
of  the  ill-fated  King,  whom  all  that  fervid 
loyalty  could  not  suffice  to  save. 

On  the  day  of  their  gathering,  in  the  early 
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morning1,  Wilmot  was  ready  for  his  departure. 
Before  starting*,  he  went  to  his  mother's  cham- 
ber to  bid  her  his  farewell.  He  had  bound 
around  him  the  red  silk  scarf — the  old  badge  of 
the  Royalists — which  had  been  worked  for  him 
by  Lucy  when  he  went  forth  as  a  boy  to  join 
their  broken  ranks. 

As  he  entered  his  mother's  presence,  booted 
for  his  ride,  his  g*ood  sword  girt  beside  him, 
his  plumed  cap  in  his  hand,  his  long*  hair 
hanging'  in  thick  loose  curls,  and  that  fa- 
miliar token  the  Cavalier's  red  scarf  bound 
round  his  stately  form,  it  reminded  her 
strongly  of  the  day  when  her  husband  had 
ridden  forth  upon  a  like  errand,  and  she,  not 
}^et  weaned  from  the  world,  had  wept  at  his 
departure.  He,  though  older,  had  gone  forth 
with  almost  equal  pride  of  bearing,  and  had 
come  not  back;  perhaps  his  son  was  seeking- 
only  the  same  fatal  doom.  An  unwonted  feel- 
ing of  tenderness  came  over  her,  and  Wilmot 
thought  he  saw  a  tear  trembling  in  her  eye ; 
he  took  her  unresisting  hand,  and  kneeling  at 
her  feet,  he  whispered  earnestly,  u  Dear  mo- 
ther, give  me  but  your  blessing*  before  I  g%o  !" 

The  impenetrable  wall  which  she  had  built 
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around  her  heart  seemed  to  give  way  to  his 
appeal,  and  the  mother's  nature  struggled 
through. 

"May  God  in  mercy  look  upon  you,  my 
son  ! "  she  said,  "  and  save  you  from  the  dan- 
gers in  your  path.  I  will  trust  (of  which  no 
mortal  can  be  sure)  that  the  purpose  you 
design  is  not  after  all  unblest  by  God ;  and  if 
so,  he  may  spare  you  from  }'our  poor  father's 
doom,  and  bring  you  to  him  in  his  own  good 
time." 

The  gloomy  fixedness  of  her  religious  no- 
tions would  allow  her  to  say  nothing  more 
than  this,  to  one  whom  she  looked  on  as  a 
castaway  from  Heaven ;  but  there  was  more 
kindness  in  her  words  than  she  had  ever 
shewn  to  him  before :  and  even  so  much  was 
unexpected  by  him.  It  moved  him  deeply ; 
and  respectfully  kissing  the  hand  which  he 
had  held,  he  blessed  her  in  his  heart  for  that 
sparing  portion  of  a  mother's  favour. 

As  he  went  forth  from  Lady  Gerrard's 
chamber  with  lightened  heart,  Lucy  met  him 
at  the  door.  "  My  mother  has  not  denied  me 
her  blessing,  dearest !  "  he  whispered  softly ; 
a  and  I  have  heretofore  always  felt  the  want 
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of  that :  I  think  my  poor  father  would  now 
lie  happier  in  his  grave.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  smiling-  on  me,  when  she  spoke  so 
kindly." 

Lucy  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  for 
she  feared  her  voice  would  have  broken  into 
sobbing-,  had  she  tried  :  she  threw  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  pressed  him  convulsively  to  her 
breast. 

t€  God  bless  and  keep  thee,  my  beautiful 
one  ! "  he  said :  "  I  shall  soon  be  with  thee, 
never  to  leave  thee  more  !  " 

She  sank  down  in  the  seat  in  the  window, 
where  she  might  see  him  to  the  last ;  and  he 
hastily  strode  away.  The  servants  in  the  house 
were  gathered  at  the  doorway,  wishing-  suc- 
cess to  their  handsome  young  master:  old 
Daubre}^  pressed  his  hand,  ere  he  mounted  his 
impatient  u  Monarch,"  and  breathed  a  silent 
prayer  for  his  safety,  for  Lucy's  sake.  Wil- 
mot,  as  he  rode  away,  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
window  where  she  was  watching-  him,  waved 
his  hand  cheerily,  and  summoned  up  a  sickly 
smile. 

Again  the  die  was  cast,  and  he  was  riding* 
forth    to    offer  his   life,  if  need   be,   for   the 
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doomed  cause  of  Royalty  ;  but  not,  as  before, 
with  an  undivided  heart :  no  less  than  before 
would  he  perform  his  duty ;  but  the  spirit  that 
now  nerved  his  arm  was  not  alone  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  cause :  it  was  also  in  her  whom 
he  left  behind. 

He  had  to  pass  Kerr's  cottage,  and  be 
joined  by  that  brave  follower  on  the  way. 
When  he  reined  up  u  Monarch"  at  the  wicket, 
Kerr  was  waiting-  with  his  horse  ready  sad- 
dled, and  his  comely  Dame  was  standing-  by 
his  side,  holding-  in  her  arms  their  little  g*irl. 
On  Wilmot's  arrival  she  gave  the  infant  to  her 
husband,  and  entering-  the  cottage  brought  out 
their  silver  tankard,  reserved  for  all  occasions 
of  great  honour,  and  offered  it  brimming  with 
good  ale  to  Wilmot. 

u  I  have  brought  your  stirrup-cup,"  she 
said,  u  for  Stephen  has  determined  that  your 
second  rising  shall  be  wanting  in  no  solem- 
nity." 

u  At  any  other  time,  I  could  drink  it  only 
to  your  eyes,  my  fair  Dame,"  said  Wilmot,  as 
he  took  the  goblet  from  her  hand,  u  but  now  I 
must  quaff  it  to  our  success,  and  to  your  hus- 
band's speedy  return." 
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Kerr  finished  the  good  liquor  to  the  same 
toast,  and  kissing*  heartily  his  wife  and  child, 
sprang-  into  the  saddle.  "  God  help  you  both, 
and  speed  you  on  your  work  !  "  said  the  kindly 
Dame ;  and  the  child  held  out  her  little  hands 
to  her  father,  and  motioned  him  her  mute 
farewell. 

As  they  rode  slowly  away  they  both  of 
them  often  turned,  and  waved  their  hands  in 
token,  until  the  turning'  road  shut  the  charming- 
picture  from  their  sight.  cc  Ah,  Master  Wil- 
mot!"  said  honest  Kerr  at  last,  smothering- 
with  some  effort  a  sig'h  which  he  thought  had 
no  business  to  break  from  his  big*  breast,  "  old 
soldier  as  I  am,  if  I  were  to  stay  long-  in 
these  quarters,  I  am  sure  I  should  lose  my 
manhood.  You  would  hardly  believe,  Mas- 
ter Wilmot,  that  tiny  Lucy  of  mine  knows  me 
already,  and  crows  out  loud  when  her  big* 
father  comes  into  her  sight.  Tut !  tut !  I  am 
growing  a  fool,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself;"  and  then  to  divert  his  thoughts,  and 
throw  himself  into  a  more  worthy  subject  for 
a  man  and  soldier,  he  burst  out  into  the  fol- 
lowing rude  stave,  then  highly  popular  with 
the  Royalist  population  of  the  county  : — 
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I. 

Kentish  men  help  your  king ! 

Long  swords  and  brave  hearts  bring, 
Down  with  the  rebels,  and  slit  their  crop  ears ! 

Hell  now  is  wanting  rogues, 

Send  there  the  canting  dogs, 
Ride  to  the  scurry,  my  Kent  Cavaliers  ! 

II. 

God  and  our  king  for  grace ! 

Leave  now  your  wives'  embrace, 
Up  and  avenge  all  their  insults  for  years  ! 

Ironsides  ?    Who 's  a  fear  ? 

Pack  them  to  Lucifer  ! 
Ride  to  the  scurry,  my  Kent  Cavaliers ! 

Kerr's  voice;  if  not  very  delicate  or  musical, 
was  powerful  enough  to  cover  any  other  defi- 
ciencies^ and  as  he  rolled  out  the  concluding- 
refrain  with  all  the  spirit  which  it  inspired,  he 
had  forgotten  everything*  but  the  purpose  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  repeated  with 
increased  vigour,  "  Ironsides  1  Who 's  a  fear  ? 
Pack  them  to  Lucifer !  Eide  to  the  scurry, 
my  Kent  Cavaliers  !  " 

Wilmot  and  Kerr  were  not  the  first  at  the 
gathering :  and  before  the  evening  closed,  the 
rendezvous  at  Maidstone  was  attended  by  nearly 
all  the  male  population  of  the  county,  pressing 
forward  from  the  farthest  quarter  of  the  shire, 
to  be  ready  either  for  a  descent  on  London,  or 
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for  any  other  work  which  their  leaders  might 
put  them  to.  The  force  amounted  to  some 
thousands,  and  was  formidable  both  in  num- 
bers and  enthusiasm ;  but  almost  destitute  alike 
of  discipline  and  officers  fit  to  turn  such  good 
material  to  account. 

The  Parliament,  roused  by  the  repeated 
alarms  of  their  Committee,  at  last  despatched 
their  promised  troops  of  Horse  to  put  down  the 
outbreak ;  which  they  persisted  in  undervaluing-. 
But  when  the  officer  in  command  of  the  sol- 
diers approached  the  numerous  forces  collected 
round  Maidstone,  be  felt  the  Kentish  levies 
were  far  too  powerful  for  him  to  make  any 
attempt  against  them ;  and  prudently  avoiding 
any  chance  of  a  collision,  he  retired  to  Lon- 
don, to  inform  his  masters  of  the  growth  to 
which  the  movement  they  had  disregarded  had 
now  attained. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Parliament  had  been 
intent  upon  the  threatened  inroad  of  the 
Scotch,  and  the  even  yet  more  dreaded  spirit 
which  was  rife  against  them  in  London  itself, 
their  old  stronghold.  The  army-leaders,  who 
knew  that  the  country  hostility  was  chiefly 
felt  against  them,  turned  resolutely  to  meet 
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the  growing-  dangers.  Fairfax,  a  Presbyterian 
in  his  heart,  had  always  shewn  an  evident  dis- 
inclination to  march  against  the  Scotch:  he 
now  gave  up  that  command  to  Cromwell  with 
alacrity,  and  was  willing-  enough  to  act  against 
his  old  Royalist  enemies.  Cromwell  sent  one 
of  his  own  bloody  school,  Ireton,  to  see  that 
the  work  was  carried  out  as  thoroughly  as  he 
would  wish  5  and  then,  confident  in  himself  and 
in  his  men,  marched,  with  an  utterly  dispro- 
portionate force,  to  meet  the  Scotch,  and  fall 
upon  them  recklessly  at  the  first  opportunity 
which  mio-ht  occur. 

A  strong  force  was  thus  left  with  Fairfax, 
with  which  to  oppose  the  undisciplined  loyalty 
of  England,  scattered  over  far  counties,  and 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  falling  in  detail,  be- 
fore they  could  render  assistance  to  each  other. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
bold  Kentishmen  was  wasting  itself  in  inac- 
tivity around  Maidstone.  Though  L'Estrange 
had  all  the  qualities  for  rousing  brave  men  to 
action,  he  had  none  which  wrere  necessary  to 
guide  them  in  difficulty,  or  to  employ  them  on 
a  settled  design.  The  General,  Hales,  was  a 
spirited  country  gentleman,  who  had  placed 
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himself  in  his  friend's  hands,  and  was  ready  to 
risk  his  own  interests  and  person  gallantly;  but 
was  even  less  fitted  than  L'Estrano-e  to  be  the 
leader  of  such  an  enterprise.  As  it  had  grown 
into  such  importance,  from  its  slight  beginning, 
his  incompetency  for  his  position  was  felt  alike 
by  his  followers  and  by  himself;  and  the  spirit 
of  confidence  in  their  success,  which  had  ani- 
mated all  those  loyal  men,  was  beginning-  to 
change  to  an  ominous  despondency. 

But  the  return  of  the  first  Parliament  troops 
to  London,  and  their  report  of  the  importance 
and  strength  of  the  Kentish  body,  determined 
the  Royalist  leaders  there,  who  were  secretly 
preparing*  their  plans  for  a  general  rising  on 
the  departure  of  the  army  against  the  Scots,  at 
once  to  hurry  on  their  designs,  and  give  every 
assistance  possible  to  this  unexpected  out- 
break in  Kent.  Blank  commissions  for  the 
commands  of  the  various  counties  were  now  in 
their  hands,  and  one  for  Kent  was  imme- 
diately filled  up  with  the  name  of  Goring, 
the  Earl  of  Norwich ;  who,  furnished  with  this 
Royal  commission,  at  once  proceeded  to  Maid- 
stone, with  many  other  old  Kentish  officers  in 
his  company,  to  lead  the  Royalists  there. 
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Hales  willingly  resigned  his  difficult  post 
to  one  who,  though  properly  authorized,  was 
not  much  better  fitted  for  it  than  himself ;  and 
many  more  of  the  gallant  country  gentlemen 
gave  up,  with  alacrity,  their  commands  to  the 
newly-arrived  officers,  who  possessed  that  ex- 
perience in  which  they  were  deficient. 

"VVilmot  was  among*  those  who  were  not  dis- 
placed; his  little  troop  and  their  comman- 
der were  equally  satisfied  with  each  other, 
and  he  was  known  for  one  who  had  already 
done  real  service.  Many  times  during*  the  late 
days  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  had  Kerr  repeated 
to  his  Captain  his  oft-expressed  wish,  that 
their  old  leader  were  at  their  head  :  u  Ah, 
Master  Wilmot ! "  he  would  say,  "  if  our 
Prince  were  only  here,  he  would  g*et  some 
service  out  of  these  stout  lads." 

Wilmot  himself,  like  all  the  rest,  was 
beginning*  to  be  dispirited  about  the  result ; 
though  he  did  his  best  to  keep  up  the  con- 
fidence of  the  little  troop  under  his  charge  : 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Norwich 
and  his  officers,  there  was  a  change.  Their 
early  courage  revived,  and  the  real  difficulty 
for  their  new  General  lay  in  restraining  the 
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fier}'  spirits  under  his  command,  and  prevent- 
ing- them  from  throwing-  away  their  strength 
on  any  rash  attempt.  The  cause  of  their 
previous  inactivity  had  been  the  multiplicity 
of  counsels  as  to  what  they  ought  to  effect, 
and  the  want  of  any  one  of  influence  enough 
among  them,  to  make  the  rest  accept  his 
choice.  That  difficulty  seemed  now  at  an 
end  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Earl  of  Norwich, 
from  whom  so  much  was  then  expected, 
had  not  the  determination  necessary  for  the 
crisis. 

His  popular  manners  were  well  suited  to  win 
the  Kentish  gentlemen  to  himself,  and  thus 
partly  to  allay  the  factions  which  had  sprung 
up  among  them  \  but,  in  his  own  person  a  suc- 
cessful courtier  and  nothing*  more,  he  was 
most  unfitted  to  command  undisciplined  men, 
and  with  them  turn  the  tide  of  the  ever  unsuc- 
cessful Eoyal  cause.  His  ear  was  open  to  all 
men,  he  was  unwilling  to  contradict  one  :  he 
wished  to  accomplish  the  impracticable  task  of 
satisfying  the  demands  of  all.  His  facile  dis- 
position was  quickly  perceived,  and  the  fac- 
tions, which  had  been  hushed  on  his  arrival, 
soon  broke  forth  ao-ain,  with  a  strug-ode  as  to 
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which  could  most  loudly  demand  his  attention, 
and  obtain  his  concurrence. 

Those  of  the  officers  who  bad  any  expe- 
rience in  a  campaign,  were  for  retiring-  im- 
mediately on  Rochester,  breaking-  down  the 
bridges  over  the  Medway,  and  having  there 
guarded  themselves  securely,  remain  content 
with  preventing  the  advance  of  a  Parliament 
army  into  Kent.  By  this  means  they 
would  maintain  their  communications  with 
the  friendly  fleet,  and  their  enemy  might 
be  hemmed  in  between  themselves  and  the 
Royalist  forces,  then  rising  in  Essex  and 
talking  of  rising  in  London  itself. 

With  all  his  youthful  eagerness,  Wilmot, 
whom  Kerr  had  inspired  with  his  own  doubts 
of  the  un  trust  worthiness  of  their  rustics  in  a 
regular  campaign,  could  not  but  look  on  this 
plan  as  the  most  feasible  and  prudent.  But 
those  who  were  now  for  the  first  time  under 
arms,  scouted  the  notion  of  so  unchivalrous  a 
proceeding.  The  Scotch  were  on  their  march  ; 
no  sufficient  force  could  at  such  a  juncture  be 
opposed  to  themselves :  they  had  only  to  ad- 
vance to  London,  and  the  joyful  city,  freed 
from  its  oppressors,  would  be  prepared  to  meet 
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them  with  open  arms.  Such  was  the  favourite 
counsel  with  the  impatient  Royalists :  a  de- 
fence seemed  to  them  a  retreat,  and  a  retreat 
they  looked  on  as  synonymous  with  a  failure. 
Like  all  men  unused  to  war,  in  spite  of  their 
real  enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  it  could  sustain 
them  only  during-  the  excitement  of  an  ad- 
vance :  they  could  push  on  cheerily  with  the 
stream  of  apparent  success,  but  had  not  the 
heart  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition  or  dis- 
aster. 

Considering*  the  composition  of  the  Kentish 
forces,  the  design  for  marching  upon  London 
was  naturally  the  most  liked,  and  the  most 
noisily  advocated.  The  Earl  of  Norwich,  in 
himself  unable  to  decide  on  the  relative  advan- 
tages or  dangers  of  the  plans  proposed,  sided 
at  once  with  the  party  which  was  the  most 
numerous,  and  made  the  greatest  clamour ; 
and  it  was  finally  fixed  that  they  were  to 
march  immediately  on  London,  and  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Blackheath. 

When  the  final  decision  was  made,  the  most 
experienced  among  them,  however  they  might 
regret  the  advantages  of  position  which  were 
being  thrown  away,  could  not  but  join  with 
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the  most  ardent  in  their  feeling's  of  relief  at 
the  prospect  of  action  at  last :  anything*  was 
preferable  to  the  useless  inactivity  of  their  pre- 
sent defenceless  state.  They  were  to  make 
their  first  march  on  the  morrow ;  and,  for  the 
time,  an  apparent  unanimity  was  restored  to 
their  undisciplined  camp. 

"The  lads  have  spirit  in  them,  Master 
Wilmot,"  said  Kerr,  trying*  to  feel  more 
hopeful  than  he  had  been  of  late,  "and  if 
not  tried  too  sorely,  I  hope  will  do  g*ood  ser- 
vice yet." 

Wilmot  had  been  striving*,  throug*h  all  the 
late  scenes  of  turbulence  and  disunion,  to 
preserve  his  cherished  illusions,  even  ag'ainst 
hope :  the  picture  of  the  future  which  he  had 
drawn  was  too  bright  to  be  easily  abandoned, 
for  in  the  failure  of  their  enterprise  was  broken 
up  the  dream  of  his  own  anticipated  bliss. 

a  Nay,  Kerr  !"  he  answered,  "  I  always 
told  you  that  you  looked  on  thing's  too 
darkly.  If  our  brave  men  have  a  fault,  it 
is  one  incident  to  all  new-raised  levies — too 
much  ardour  and  too  little  discipline :  I  allow 
it.  But  their  hearts  are  sound,  their  arms 
are  strong*,  and  I  think  they  must  hold  their 
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own  against  the  few  who  can  be  spared  to 
meet  us." 

a  Some  of  the  faint-hearted  have  already 
slunk  away,"  said  Kerr,  musingly ;  u  but  I 
say  nothing-  about  our  numbers  :  we  have  still 
enough,  if  they  will  only  do  their  duty.  Thank 
God,  'tis  summer  time  :  I  have  more  fear  for 
the  effect  of  a  cold  night  upon  them,  than  for 
all  Cromwell's  horse." 

"  Surely,  Kerr/'  interposed  Wilmot,  u  you 
do  not  think  they  would  fail  in  that  inarch  for 
which  the}r  have  clamoured  so  loudly  ?  Nay, 
nay,  your  croaking*  would  ruin  the  best  horse- 
man in  my  troop." 

u  Trust  me,  Master  Wilmot,"  he  answered, 
"  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  discourage  a 
young  soldier ;  it  is  only  to  }Tourself  I  let  such 
uncomfortable  thoughts  be  known  :  for  I  am 
certain,  that  whatever  we  may  think,  we  shall 
equally  do  our  duty." 

C{  And  others  too,  Kerr,  doubtless.  The 
men,"  said  Wilmot,  hopefully,  u  who  have  left 
their  homes,  and  all  dear  to  them  there,  to 
draw  their  swords  in  such  a  righteous  cause  as 
ours,  will  surely  not  suffer  them  to  be  sheathed 
until  success  has  crowned  their  efforts.     They 
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must   know  that   in  success   only  have   they 
safety." 

Already  to  such  half-disguised  fears  had 
Wilmot's  enthusiastic  confidence  fallen  ;  though 
he  still  resisted  the  approach  of  doubt,  and 
strove  to  think  the  future  as  bright  as  he  had 
painted  it  to  Lucy  in  the  sanguine  dreaming* 
of  their  home. 

On  the  next  morning*  the  march  to  London 
commenced ;  but  ere  they  had  reached  the 
termination  of  that  day's  short  stage,  it  was 
found  that  many  a  disheartened  countryman 
had  abandoned  the  ranks.  To  avoid  fatio'uino- 
the  men,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  such  work, 
short  marches  had  been  ordered ;  but,  as  Kerr 
had  prophesied,  the  young  soldiers  could  not 
stand  the  hardships  attendant  on  their  passing* 
the  nights  in  the  open  air,  even  in  that  balmy 
month  of  summer.  Daity,  as  the  ranks  were 
mustered,  were  the  gaps  visible,  formed  by  the 
weary  men  who  had  deserted  during*  the  night ) 
and  when,  after  their  short  march  almost  need- 
lessly prolonged,  they  halted  at  Blackheath, 
not  more  than  half  of  those  were  present  who 
had  shewn  such  alacrity  in  obeying  the  first 
call  to  rise.     Of  those  who  had   thus  slunk 
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away,  the  major  part  were  simple  peasants, 
who  hardly  knew  what  they  were  undertak- 
ings when  they  followed  their  gentry  to  the 
Sovereign's  rescue  :  the  higher  class  of  men 
stood  firm,  and  the  body  of  Kentish  horse 
still  made  a  gallant  shew.  But  the  contagion 
had  spread  inwardly,  and  to  the  shrunk  and 
dispirited  body  of  men  collected  at  Black- 
heath,  there  came  the  startling-  news  that 
Fairfax,  with  his  whole  army,  was  coming"  out 
against  them. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    PURSUIT    OF    FAIRFAX. DE    VERE,    THE    BOY- 
SOLDIER. 

Forget  not  the  field  where  they  perished, 

The  truest,  the  last  of  the  brave — 
All  gone — and  the  bright  hope  we  cherished 

Gone  with  them,  and  quenched  in  their  grave  ! 
But 't  is  past — and  tho'  blazoned  in  story 

The  name  of  our  victor  may  be, 
Accurst  is  the  march  of  that  glory 

Which  treads  o'er  the  hearts  of  the  free. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

The  leaders  of  the  army  had  arranged  their 
plans  with  such  secresy,  that  when  the  Ken- 
tishmen,  on  approaching*  London,  were  for  the 
first  time  informed  of  them,  and  learned  that 
Fairfax  with  the  body  of  the  army  was  then 
marching-  out  against  themselves,  the  intelli- 
gence came  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Then   the   most   rash  wished   that   they  had 
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followed  the  counsel  of  the  more  cautious  and 
experienced ;  and  though  it  was  then  too  late 
to  change  their  plans  with  success,  the  Earl  of 
Norwich  at  once  determined  on  a  retreat,  with 
the  design  of  carrying*  out,  if  possible,  the  de- 
fence which  he  had  before  rejected. 

The  order  for  immediate  retreat  was  the 
first  downright  blow  to  Wilrnot's  already 
shaken  hopes ;  but,  with  the  buoyancy  of  his 
nature,  he  still  strove  to  retain  them  to  the 
last.  If  Fairfax  was  left  behind  with  so  con- 
siderable a  force,  the  men  Cromwell  had  taken 
with  him  to  oppose  the  Scots  and  crush  the 
Royalists  of  Wales,  must  be  utterly  inadequate 
for  the  enemy  they  had  to  meet :  they  had 
only  then  to  resist  the  veterans  of  Fairfax 
stoutly,  and  the  Scots  in  their  advance  would 
bring  them  help  in  their  need.  The  victory 
was  not  to  be  as  rapid  as  he  had  once  con- 
ceived \  and,  instead  of  the  nation  rising  and 
gaining  their  object  by  a  bloodless  exhibition 
of  their  strength,  they  were  to  attain  it  only 
after  a  stern  and  at  first  desperate  struggle  : 
but  for  brave  men  there  was  as  yet  no  neces- 
sity for  despair. 

Such,  however ,  was  not  the  opinion  felt  by 
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the  majority  of  the  dispirited  Kentishmen. 
Since  their  march,  no  new  levies  had  joined 
them  from  the  country  through  which  they  had 
advanced,  and  their  own  ranks  were  terribly 
reduced  from  what  they  had  originally  mus- 
tered :  though  still  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
the  enemy,  they  felt  they  were  no  match  for 
those  tried  and  bloody  troopers;  and  it  was 
an  arduous  experiment  which  was  to  be  at- 
tempted, of  retreating*  this  large  body  of  raw 
and  disheartened  men,  with  a  confident  enemy 
pressing*  on  their  rear.  There  was,  however, 
amongst  them  a  dogged  resolution  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly ;  and  in  a  good  show  of  order  they 
withdrew,  by  the  line  of  march  which  they 
had  so  recently  traversed.  Fairfax  followed 
steadily,  though  the  Kentishmen  had  the  start 
of  a  few  miles :  his  chief  object  was  to  drive 
them  from  the  capital ;  where  he  feared,  and 
with  reason,  that  they  had  many  allies. 

The  Kentishmen  retired  rapidly,  but  in 
order ;  the  retreat  of  their  Foot  being*  covered 
by  their  Horse,  in  case  of  any  sudden  attack 
from  the  more  advanced  of  Fairfax's  troopers. 
Amongst  the  others,  in  the  post  of  honour, 
rode  Wilmot  and   his  little  troop.     He  had 
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endeavoured^  not  unsuccessfully,  to  inspire 
them  with  his  own  determination,  and  to  point 
out  the  chances  which,  in  spite  of  their  forced 
retreat,  still  existed  for  their  ultimate  success. 
If  once  they  all  lost  hope  and  confidence  in 
themselves,  he  knew  their  cause  was  over;  and 
he  longed  for  some  stand  to  be  made,  when 
in  the  heat  of  the  collision  with  their  redoubted 
enemy,  the  native  courage  of  their  men  would 
revive. 

u  Ay,  Master  Wilmot,"  said  Kerr,  who 
looked  with  dread  to  the  effects  of  a  con- 
tinuous retreat,  which  might  easily  be  con- 
verted into  actual  flight.  u  Let  the  boys  once 
be  brought  hand  to  hand,  and  I  have  no 
fear  yet  that  they  will  disgrace  their  Kentish 
breeding".  'Tis  trying  work  for  vouno-  soldiers 
to  retire  without  a  taste  of  blood,  for  they  are 
as  apt  to  be  discouraged  as  a  maiden  hawk 
who  misses  its  first  spring*. 

"  Ha,  Kerr!"  said  Wilmot,  looking  back, 
"  I  think  that  want  is  likely  to  be  remedied 
ere  long.  See  if  your  experienced  eyes 
cannot  detect  anything*  within  yon  cloud  of 
dust." 

While  Wilmot  spoke,  many  were  intently 
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watching*  that  cloud  which  was  following'  on 
their  track ;  and  ever  and  anon  a  shining-  gleam 
within  it  shewed  where  the  steel  corslet  was 
casting"  back  the  radiance  of  the  summer  sun. 
They  were  the  advanced  horse  sent  on  by 
Fairfax  to  press  upon  their  retreat ;  and  as 
they  came  nearer,  the  recurring*  g-leam  of 
basenet  and  cuirass  shone  out  yet  brig-liter 
throug-h  the  dust,  which  the  rapid  trampling* 
of  their  horses  raised.  At  the  sig'ht  of  his  old 
enemy  advancing-  confidently  in  their  strength, 
there  came  back  to  Wilmot  strongly  he 
memory  and  the  spirit  of  his  first  campaign. 

As  the  troops  pressed  on  boldly,  and  even 
their  close  fitting-  steel  caps  and  stern  faces  be- 
came distinguishable  in  the  shortening-  distance 
which  separated  them  from  the  still  retreating- 
Royalists,  Wilmot  felt  that  it  was  against  those 
iron  ranks  that  every  loyal  effort  had  hitherto 
been  broken ;  and  the  passion  of  despair  blazed 
up  within  him,  as  it  had  done  behind  the  walls  of 
Bristol.  The  blood  rose  throbbing-  to  his  brow, 
and  coloured,  as  with  a  fiery  seam,  the  scar  of 
the  old  wound  received  at  those  men's  hands : 
he  rode  with  Kerr  at  a  slight  distance  behind 
his  troop,  and  his  whole  frame  ting-led  defiantly 
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with  the  desire  to  turn  and  check  those  confi- 
dent pursuers. 

Kerr  had  been  watching-  them  closely  as  they 
approached^  and  at  last  he  whispered,  "  I  think 
yonder  are  coming-  some  old  acquaintances  of 
ours,  Master  Wilmot :  yon  red  coats  under 
front  and  back  pieces,  with  the  small  steel  caps, 
were,  I  could  swear,  the  dress  of  the  sanc- 
tified Horse  we  fell  into  the  midst  of  on  the 
Mendip  Hills )  and  to  which  we  g*ave  so  good 
an  account  on  the  next  day.  Should  these  be 
they,  I  ma}r  ere  long*  be  able  to  settle  matters 
with  my  friend  the  cobbler-sergeant.  Strang'e 
how  often  the  thouo-ht  of  him  comes  back 
upon  me  :  I  fancy  that  it  bodes  no  good  for 
one  or  other  of  us.  Do  you  believe,  Master 
Wilmot,  in  presentiments?" 

The  young*  Captain  had  no  time  to  answer 
his  follower's  question,  for  their  retreating- 
body  were  then  opening'  on  a  plain  which 
afforded  scope  for  cavalry  attacks  ;  and  the 
long-ed-for  order  was  at  leng'th  given  to  the 
horse  to  make  a  stand,  and  prevent  the  enemy's 
advance. 

"  You  must  beat  those  fellows  off,  my  men," 
said  Wilmot  to  his  little  troop,  a  and  shew 
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them  that  the  later  Cavaliers  have  not  lost 
their  fathers'  mettle." 

The  hearts  of  those  he  addressed,  and  of 
many  more  brave  men  there,  were  beating* 
quickly  at  that  time,  for  they  were  then  first 
to  cross  their  swords  with  men  who  had  won 
themselves  a  bloody  reputation  on  many  a 
fatal  field.  On  seeing*  the  stand  made  by  the 
Kentish  Horse,  the  pursuers  came  briskly  on ; 
and,  their  advancing*  column  debouching  into  a 

J  ©  © 

waving*  line  of  steely  they  rode  to  the  attack. 

When  it  came  to  the  real  trial,  the  brave 
g-entlemen  of  Kent,  unused  thoug*h  most  of 
them  were  to  the  battlefield,  stood  resolutely 
to  their  g'round :    there  was  no  despondency 

or  flinching-  then.     In  stern  silence  closed  the 

© 

conflicting*  ranks,  and  with  equal  hardihood  the 
g-allant  untrained  bo}^  and  the  cool  veteran 
soldier  met  and  struo-o-led  man  to  man.     But 

©  O 

the  advanced  troopers  of  Fairfax  were  not  in 
sufficient  force  to  break  through  the  resolute 
resistance  they  encountered  \  and  slowly  draw- 
ing* off  from  the  melee,  they  allowed  the  flushed 
Royalists  to  pursue  their  way. 

As  Wilmot  had  predicted,  the  short  contest 
had  given  his  troop  heart ;  and  having*  learned 
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somewhat  of  their  strength;  they  were  able  to 
continue  with  less  discouragement  their  retreat. 

The  Parliament  Horse;  still  tenaciously  fol- 
lowing- their  line  of  march;  pressed  on  in 
pursuit^  allowing'  them  little  rest  and  scanty 
halting-time ;  and  throughout  the  day;  when- 
ever they  came  too  near;  the  Eoyalist  Horse 
wheeled  round;  and  the  combat;  so  lately 
broken  off;  renewed  again.  But  if  in  these 
constant  and  bloody  skirmishes  the  Kentish- 
men  seemed  at  times  to  gain  the  advantage; 
they  did  not  dare  to  push  on  a  doubtful  success; 
with  the  certainty  of  Fairfax  and  the  body  of 
his  men  coming  soon  to  the  rescue  of  his 
van:  and  in  the  same  way;  when  partially 
overborne;  their  enemies  were  too  weak  to  pro- 
secute the  results  of  their  yet  doubtful  supe- 
riority; beyond  that  of  driving*  the  wearied 
Foot  before  them  in  one  rapid  incessant  re- 
treat. 

Thus  passed  away  the  long  summer  day. 
Kerr;  who  was  the  sergeant  of  Wilmot's 
troop;  rode  at  its  opposite  extremity :,  but  his 
watchfulness  was  no  longer  needful  to  save  his 
master  from  perils  incurred  by  his  own  temerity. 
The  old  excitement;  which  had  returned  at  the 
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sight  of  the  old  foe,  at  once  gave  way  to  the 
coolness  of  the  experienced  soldier,  at  the  clash 
of  steel  with  steel ;  and  calmly,  as  in  a  melee 
with  Spanish  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the 
muddy  Lys,  did  Wilmot  engage  in  the  re- 
peated struggle  with  those  hated  Puritan 
troopers.  Each  time  that  they  wheeled  round 
to  action,  with  his  little  troop  opposed  to  a 
new  section  of  the  same  stern  and  fanatic  foe, 
had  Wilmot  a  smaller  body  of  men  to  lead 
into  the  struggle ;  but,  while  many  a  sturdy 
yeoman  and  gallant  lad  had  fallen  near  him, 
both  he  and  Kerr  passed  through  that  bloody 
day  unscathed. 

Once,  in  a  gigantic  trooper  opposed  to  him 
in  one  of  their  many  encounters,  it  struck  him 
that  he  remembered  a  face  he  had  seen  before  : 
the  opponent  was  one  who  required  all  his 
swordsman's  skill  \  but  when,  after  a  successful 
blow  aimed  at  the  giant's  head,  his  basenet,  split 
by  Wilmot's  trusty  sword,  rolled  off,  and  he 
reeled  bareheaded  in  his  saddle,  the  outline  of 
his  coarse  and  sensual  face  called  back  to  Wil- 
mot a  memory  of  his  early  youth.  When  after- 
wards he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Kerr, 
it  struck  them  both  that  it  must  be  Peters  him- 

YOL.    II.  h 
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self,  whom  AVilmot  had  noticed  little  when  he 
fell  in  with  the  detachment  of  the  Ironsides, 
and  whom  he  recogmised  only  as  the  cobbler 
of  their  village  when  he  was  quite  a  boy. 
"Wilmot  could  not  tell  whether  his  foe  had 
fallen  or  not,  as,  immediately  after  he  had 
struck  the  blow,  the  tide  of  battle  had  borne 
them  far  asunder,  and  he  had  not  again  seen 
the  powerful  opponent  he  had  overcome. 

The  shades  of  the  late  summer  evening*  at 
last  brought  a  respite  to  the  terrible  labours 
of  the  day :  the  relentless  pursuers  had  at  last 
halted,  and  were  waiting*  for  the  advance  of 
Fairfax,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  ;  but 
the  pertinacity  of  the  pursuit  had  so  embar- 
rassed the  Kentish  leader,  that,  in  order  to 
increase  the  chance  of  re -entering*  their  own 
county  safely,  he  determined  on  the  morrow 
to  divide  his  force  into  two  bodies,  to  retire 
by  different  roads,  and  thus  distract  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  were  pressing'  on  them 
so  keenly. 

That  day  of  constant  retreat  had  certainly 
been  a  most  trying-  one  to  them  all.  The 
Foot  had  pressed  steadily  onwards,  from  the 
time  that  the  Parliament  Horse  had  appeared 
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in  pursuit;  and  the  Kentish  Horse  that  had 
opposed  their  pursuers  had  passed  throug-h  still 
greater  fatigue,  though  cheered  often  by  the 
spirit  of  successful  struggle.  The  nig'ht  that 
followed  was  as  comfortless  as  the  day  was 
hard :  worn  out  b}r  the  toils  of  the  day,  scantily 
supplied  with  food,  and  without  any  shelter  for 
many  of  them,  or  any  resting-place  for  their 
weary  limbs  beyond  the  bare  earth  on  which 
they  lay,  they  had  to  prepare  for  the  renewed 
efforts  of  the  morrow.  Fortunately  it  was  a 
soft  summer  night,  and  their  miseries  were  not 
augmented  by  the  severity  of  nature  ;  while 
to  Wilmot  and  Kerr,  who  had  gone  through  all 
the  hardships  of  a  Low  Country  campaign, 
there  was  nothing*  particularly  trying  in  the 
circumstances  of  their  present  bivouac. 

u  Ah,  men  !  "  said  Kerr,  cheerily,  u  we  were 
worse  off  by  far  during  the  fog'gy  autumns 
on  the  Scheldt ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  think 
we  are  better  off  than  those  wTho  have  quar- 
ters in  yon  lousy  village.  Old  Noll  will  shine 
upon  our  slumbers,  and  make  us  dream  at 
least  that  we  are  routing  yonder  damned 
Puritans  :  the  canting  dogs  fight  well,  there's 
no  denying." 
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Before  he  thought  of  sleep  himself,  Wilmot 
was  employed  in  encouraging*  the  men  who, 
under  his  leading,  had  that  day  fought  so 
well.  His  little  troop  had  in  truth  done  their 
duty :  seven  of  them  could  never  rise  to  battle 
for  their  Sovereign  more;  and  many  of  the 
others  had  brought  wounds  from  the  pro- 
tracted fray,  the  scars  of  which  would  remain 
in  memory  of  it  for  their  lives.  To  these, 
Kerr  now  lent  a  soldier's  aid ;  and  as  with  no 
mean  skill  he  dressed  the  wounded  men,  their 
spirits  revived  with  the  sympathy  of  their 
young  commander,  and  the  praise  he  gene- 
rously lavished  on  their  individual  deeds. 

There  was  one  boyish  volunteer  in  his 
troop,  who  had  particularly  attracted  Wit- 
mot's  attention  :  his  name  was  De  Vere ;  and 
Wilmot,  who  had  often  conversed  with  him 
on  the  march,  had  learned  that  he  was  his 
mother's  only  son,  and  that,  as  in  his  own 
case,  his  father  had  fallen  in  the  civil  war. 
He  could  not  have  been  more  than  sixteen 
years  old ;  but  as  the  flame  of  loyalty  blazed 
forth  throughout  the  shire,  his  mother  could 
not  prevent  his  enrolling  himself  among  the 
eager  bands  so  quickly  raised  to  work  the  res- 
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cue  of  their  King*.  Wilmot  had  been  nearly 
as  young-  when  he  first  joined  Rupert's  broken 
ranks ;  but  he  was  even  then  a  powerful  lad, 
of  growth  to  cope  with  many  a  full-grown 
man.  De  Vere,  on  the  contrary,  was  slight 
though  tall,  and  his  smooth  face  gave  no 
apparent  addition  to  his  years.  He  was 
very  quiet  and  retiring  in  his  ways )  and  as 
the  enterprise  had  grown  darker,  Wilmot 
was  struck  with  pity  that  one  so  }^oung,  and 
seemingly  unfitted  for  such  service,  should  be 
thus  perilously  engaged. 

But  while  many  a  stout  man  had  slunk  away 
at  the  growing  hardships  which  arose  upon 
their  way,  De  Vere  had  shewn  no  symptom 
of  that  enthusiasm  flagging,  which  had  first 
forced  him  from  his  mother's  side.  At  times, 
there  had  almost  risen  to  Wilmot's  lips,  words 
of  counsel  to  the  tender  youth  to  leave  the 
dangerous  course  to  which  they  were  com- 
mitted, and  return  to  his  lonely  mother:  in 
one  so  young,  it  might  be  done  without  dis- 
honour. But,  in  spite  of  the  wish  within  him, 
Wilmot  could  never  bring  himself  to  speak  the 
words :  if  they  had  been  ready  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  it  was  not  for  him  to  bid  them  nay, 
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and  refuse    their   noble  offering-  to  the  holy 
cause. 

Darin o-   the   constant   skirmishes    on    that 
day's  retreat;  the  young-  De  Yere  had  done  a 
soldier's   duty   as  well  as  any  in  the  troop. 
Wilmot  had   hinted    to    Kerr,  by   whom  he 
rode,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him  in  the  fight; 
and  give  him  that  assistance  which  of  old  the 
skilful   swordsman  had  so  often   rendered  to 
himself.     In  spite  of  such  good  guardianship, 
however,  De  Vere  had  received  a  slight  wound 
during-  that  long  day  of  struggle ;  and  as  Kerr 
came  to  tend  him  in  his  turn,  he  and  Wilmot 
found  the  lad  sleeping,  worn  out  with  the  toils 
he  had  o*one  through.     He  had  a  sword-cut 
on  the  cheek  ;  and  though  the  wound  was  not 
severe,   the   dark  blood  clotted  on  the   gash 
had  a  ghastly  appearance  on  his  pale  face,  on 
which  the  moon  was  shining. 

«  Poor  lad  ! "  said  Wilmot,  softly,  "  he 
seems  ill  fitted  for  such  work.  What  would 
his  mother  say  if  she  could  see  her  darling 
now  ?  " 

""lis  a  brave  lad,  Master  Wilmot,"  an- 
swered Kerr ;  "  and  though  he  looks  but  a 
weak  striplings  there's  many  a  man  amongst 
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us  who  does  not  handle  his  sword  so  well. 
He  looks  girlish  enough  now ;  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  when  the  fire  of  action  blazes  up  in 
his  big'  eyes,  he  reminds  me  much  of  what 
you  were,  Master  Wilmot,  at  his  years." 

u  Poor  fellow  !  "  continued  Wilmot,  tt  it 
seems  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  the  slumber 
wrhich  he  so  much  requires." 

But  as  he  spoke,  De  Vere  stirred  and 
raised  his  head,  and  muttering  almost  in- 
audibly  a  few  words — in  which,  however,  Wil- 
mot  thought  he  could  detect  his  mother's 
name — awoke,  and  looked  on  the  scene  around 
him  as  if  with  a  startled  surprise  ;  he  then 
slowly  recognised  the  men  who  were  watch- 
ing him  with  such  friendly  interest. 

"  I  have  come  to  put  a  plaster  on  your  cut, 
my  lad,"  said  Kerr,  kindly  :  "  though  you  may 
feel  it  little  now,  if  left  open  to  the  night  dews, 
'twill  plague  you  sorely  ere  the  morning." 

As  he  proceeded  at  once  to  his  task,  Wil- 
mot  took  De  Vere's  hand  :  the  pity  which 
had  been  so  strongly  excited  within  him  forced 
itself  at  last  to  his  lips. 

"  De  Vere,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "  you  have 
behaved  gallantly  to-day,    and   done   service 
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for  which  many  a  man  }Tonder  might  feel 
envy." 

At  the  high  words  of  praise  the  lad  looked 
up  proudly,  and  his  large  eyes  flashed,  as  Kerr 
had  said  they  did  in  action. 

16  I  say/'  continued  Wilmot,  with  an  effort, 
(i  that  you  have  done  enough  \  those  who 
continue  with  us  further  must  enter  on  a 
desperate  course,  which  cannot  be  expected 
from  }Tour  }-ears.  Go  back  to  your  mother, 
De  Vere,  and  tell  her,  that  }^our  Captain  told 
you  }7ou  had  amply  done  your  duty." 

"Nay,  sir,"  said  the  wounded  youth,  and 
his  enthusiasm  lighted  up  his  pale  face  with 
a  proud  fervour ;  "  I  know  that  you  speak  to 
me  thus  in  kindness,  but  I  have  been  told 
that,  when  little  older  than  myself,  you  did 
g*ood  service  against  the  Rebels.  Think,  sir, 
what  would  have  been  your  answer  then  to 
such  advice." 

Wilmot  could  say  nothing,  and  only  pressed 
his  hand  silently  in  reply. 

"  Ay,  sir !  "  continued  De  Vere,  u  I  have 
not  embraced  the  Royal  cause  to  desert  it  at 
the  first  prospect  of  disaster :  as  long  as  any 
brave  men  are  left,  with  the  determination  to 
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battle  for  the  right,  I  will  join  my  boy's  arm 
to  theirs.  My  mother  would  not  else  acknow- 
ledge her  son." 

u  The  lad  is  right/'  said  Kerr ;  rt  and,  boy's 
arm  though  it  be,  some  Rebels  know  already 
that  it  has  strength  to  sweep  a  sword." 

u  I  would  not  discourage  you,  De  Vere, 
again,"  said  Wilmot,  "  however  darkly  the 
Future  may  seem  to  lower.  Stay  with  us  : 
and  desperate  as  is  our  present  position,  I 
trust  that  your  constancy  may  be  rewarded, 
by  sharing  in  that  final  success  to  which  I 
ever  look — the  certain  ultimate  success  of 
right  over  tyranny  and  wrong." 

Kerr's  duty  was  completed,  and  he  had 
left  them  to  see  if  his  services  were  elsewhere 
needed  in  their  little  troop.  Wilmot  con- 
tinued for  a  moment  by  the  ardent  youth, 
whose  heart  his  words  had  filled  with  hap- 
piness and  pride. 

"  It  is  by  feelings  like  yours,"  he  said 
"that  a  crood  cause  survives  through  mis- 
fortune,  and  triumphs  at  the  last.  We  can, 
indeed,  spare  no  such  defenders.  How  proud 
your  mother  will  one  day  be  of  her  son  ! 
And  she  loves  you  very  much,  De  Vere?" 
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a  Surely/'  answered  the  lad,  almost  star- 
tled by  the  strange,  yet  earnest  question, 
"every  mother  must  love  her  son." 

u  How  happy  you  should  be,  De  Vere ! " 
whispered  Wilmot,  softly;  and  pressing*  his 
slight  hand,  he  left  him  to  his  repose. 

When  Wilmot,  after  his  duties  were  over, 
threw  himself  on  his  grassy  couch,  in  spite  of 
the  day's  long  toil  it  was  some  time  ere  the 
sound  sleep  in  which  his  men  were  wrapped 
came  to  him.  The  short  interview  with  De 
Vere  had  turned  his  thoughts  homewards ; 
and  many  a  hope,  and  many  a  sorrow,  swept 
hauntingly  across  his  brain.  He  also  was 
loved,  at  least  by  one ;  and  how  would  the 
intelligence  of  their  first  failure  fall  on  her? 
The  frequent  stragglers,  who  had  left  them 
even  before  the  time  of  difficulty  came,  had 
doubtless  spread  throughout  the  country  the 
shadow  of  their  own  craven  fears.  Now,  they 
had  real  dangers  to  contend  with ;  and,  de- 
spite his  hopeful  nature,  as  he  looked  calmly 
into  the  chances  of  their  future  struggle,  he 
felt  that  against  such  an  enemy  its  result  was 
very  doubtful.  The  bright  dreams  which  they 
had  nourished,  might  ere   long  be  dissolved 
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into  air;  though  there  was  still  left  room  for 
energy,  and  the  hopeful  struggle  of  a  coura- 
geous heart.  But  even  should  the  worst  befall, 
he  trusted  in  the  brave  girl,  who  had  already 
borne  trial  nobly,  and  whose  nature  would  not 
feebly  yield  to  Fate.  For  him,  he  might  still 
look  forward  to  the  happier  end,  and  perform 
his  duty  to  the  last  in  hope. 

On  the  morrow,  at  the  earliest  dawn,  the 
harassed  Kentishmen  arose ;  and  the  division 
of  their  force,  which  the  Earl  of  Norwich  had 
determined  on,  took  place :  the  greater  body 
continued  their  retreat  direct  to  Maidstone, 
while  Wilmot  and  his  troop  were  among 
those  who  followed  the  Earl  to  Rochester  \ 
which  had  been  fixed  on  as  their  original 
point  of  defence.  Ere  they  all  started  from 
their  night's  resting-place,  they  learned  that 
the  steady  pursuers  were  on  their  track;  but 
as  the  party,  upwards  of  a  thousand  strong, 
who  were  bound  for  Rochester  pursued  tbeir 
way,  they  found  that  not  one  Parliament 
trooper  was  on  their  traces :  no  sign  even  of 
an  enemy  appeared  upon  their  rear.  It  was 
evident  that  Fairfax,  with  his  whole  body, 
had  followed  hotly  upon  those  who  were  under 
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orders   to   throw   themselves   into    Maidstone 
and  defend  it  to  the  last. 

By  noon,  the  Cavaliers  under  the  Earl  had 
reached  Kochester,  and  counsel  was  then  held 
as  to  their  future  course.  The  General  him- 
self— strong-  in  the  conviction  that  the  London 
citizens,  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  army 
that  had  heretofore  overawed  them,  were  will- 
in  o-  to  rise  in  their  favour — was  anxious  ao*ain 
to  march  thither,  now  that  the  road  lay  open 
to  them.  Desperate  as  the  counsel  seemed,  it 
was  resolved  to  be  acted  upon ;  and  on  the 
next  morning-,  the  hardy  men  who  had  been 
forced  through  so  rapid  a  retreat,  commenced 
boldiv  to  retrace  their  steps.  But  they  had 
not  proceeded  far  ere  they  were  joined  by  a 
few  of  their  late  companions  ;  who  during*  the 
nio-ht  had  made  their  way  across  the  coun- 
try,  as  fugitives  from  Maidstone.  From  these 
they  learned  that,  though  many  of  their  body 
had  retreated  to  their  own  homes  without  a 
pause,  yet  that  about  a  thousand  of  them  had 
made  a  stand  there,  and  long-  resisted  the 
whole  force  of  Fairfax  on  the  preceding 
day ;  but  that  they  were  at  last  overpowered 
and  completely  dispersed,  and  that  those  few 
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stragglers  were  all  amongst  them  still  left  in 
arms. 

The  impossibility  of  continuing-  the  march 
to  London,  with  an  unoccupied  enemy  at 
their  rear  ready  to  cut  off  all  retreat,  was 
at  once  perceived;  and  the  only  course  left, 
for  those  who  were  determined  to  carry  out 
their  unfortunate  enterprise  to  the  last,  was 
to  cross  the  river  into  Essex  and  join 
with  the  newly-risen  Royalists  there.  Fair- 
fax would  be  detained  some  time  complet- 
ing- his  work  in  their  own  county,  where 
it  was  clear  their  cause  was  lost ;  but  on  a 
new  field  they  would  have  time  to  recover 
partly  from  their  losses,  and  to  make  new 
efforts. 

It  was  now  felt  on  all  sides  that  the  cause 
was  desperate,  and  such  as  were  not  ready 
to  run  the  extremest  risk  were  cautioned  to 
disperse,  and  seek  in  flight  their  personal 
safety.  A  few  amongst  them,  utterly  disheart- 
ened by  their  ill  success,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  abandoned  the  enterprise,  under 
the  hope  of  escaping  unnoticed  to  their  homes  ; 
but  a  strong  body  still  clung  together,  and 
having  rapidly  collected  all  the  boats  along 
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the  river  bank,  one  thousand  Horse  and  Foot 
crossed  the  Thames  near  Greenwich,  to  join 
the  forces  whom  Lord  Capel  had  raised  for 
the  King-  in  Essex. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE   SIEGE    OF    COLCHESTER. — THE    FATE    OF    YOUNG 
DE   VERE. 

I  have  not  sought  in  battle-field, 

A  wreath  of  such  renown, 
Nor  dared  /  hope  on  my  dying  day, 

To  win  the  martyr's  crown. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE.—  W.  JYTOUN. 

Lord  Capel  had  not  neglected  to  fulfil  the 
promise  he  made  his  Sovereign,  at  their  last 
interview  in  Hampton  Court.  Chiefly  at  his 
persuasion,  when  the  men  of  Kent  stood  up 
so  boldly,  the  Royalists  of  the  neighbouring 
shire  were  not  idle,  but  prepared  to  support 
them  in  their  efforts  for  the  King.  And  in 
Essex  itself,  one  of  Cromwell's  own  associated 
counties,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  had  marvel- 
lously revived  at  the  increased  persecution  of 
the  ill-fated  Charles.  Though  the  movement 
for  his  rescue  was  not  there  universal,  as  in 
Kent,  they  were  no  mean  forces  which  col- 

VOL.   II.  I 
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lected  together,  when  the  great  and  good 
Lord  Capel,  the  idol  of  his  party,  g*ave  the 
signal  for  revolt.  Lucas  and  Lisle,  and  other 
powerful  country  gentlemen,  had  joined  with 
him,  and  with  the  men  they  had  raised,  had, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  previous  month, 
marched  into  the  town  of  Colchester ;  not  at 
all  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  peace-loving-  and 
Roundhead  citizens  therein. 

The  town  was  not  a  fortified  one,  but  the 
Royalists  had  immediately  commenced  the 
work  of  making*  it  defensible  ;  until,  on  hear- 
ing- the  intelligence  of  the  bold  inarch  of  the 
Kentishmen  upon  London,  they  determined  to 
cross  over  to  their  assistance.  They  were  on 
the  march  with  that  design,  when  a  flying  ru- 
mour came  of  the  rapid  retreat  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  rash  advance ;  and  on  the  heels  of 
the  rumour  came  the  broken  band  of  Kentish 
Royalists  themselves,  bringing-  tidings  of  their 
discomfiture,  but  determined  to  renew  with  the 
Essexmen  the  struggle  to  the  last. 

Their  united  bodies  even  now  made  no 
despicable  force:  the  flower  of  the  Kentish- 
men  were  there,  prepared  to  fight  to  des- 
peration \  amongst  them  all  were  many  tried 
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and  trust)T  officers,  men  fit  to  lead  an  army  • 
and  their  leader  Lord  Capel  was  very  different 
to  the  weak  and  vacillating-  Earl  of  Norwich, 
and  was  fit  to  command  that  body  of  three 
thousand  men,  on  whom  hung*  one  of  the  last 
hopes  of  their  cause.  They  knew  that  Fair- 
fax had  little  to  detain  him  longer  away :  for 
in  Kent,  alas  !  his  work  was  too  effectually 
completed  ;  and  though  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  him  in  the  field,  they 
hoped  with  their  united  forces  to  detain  him 
before  the  town  they  had  so  hastily  fortified, 
until  the  march  of  the  Scots  on  London  would 
bring  to  them  relief. 

Upon  the  Scottish  army,  rested  their  whole 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  ;  and  as  they  now 
knew  well  with  what  meagre  forces  Cromwell 
had  marched  against  the  Scots,  they  trusted 
naturally  that  his  contempt  of  his  enemy  might 
work  his  ruin,  and  that  he  could  make  no 
effectual  opposition  to  their  onward  progress. 

To  Wilmot,  to  find  himself  thus  again  in 
the  midst  of  a  small  but  well  organized  army, 
with  gallant  officers  around  him  whose  names 
at  least  were  familiar  to  him,  in  connection 
with  many  gallant  deeds  of  old,  after  the  doubts 
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and  disorganization  which  he  had  so  lately 
shared,  was  like  waking-  from  a  dark  dream 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  a  sunny  day, 

A  few  of  his  own  troop  had  deserted  him  ; 
hut  though  some  of  the  disheartened  yeomen 
had  done  so,  when  the  determination  to  cross 
over  into  Essex  was  formed,  none  of  his 
volunteers  of  gentle  birth  had  followed  their 
example.  Their  young  Captain  had  told 
them  he  could  not  return,  under  the  contempt 
of  utter  failure,  to  the  home  he  had  left ; 
but  that  while  the  hope  of  doing  anything 
remained,  he  would  go  anywhere  to  join  that 
scene  of  action.  Some  thirty  of  his  troop  had 
crossed  over  with  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  and 
of  course  amongst  them  was  De  Vere.  Wil- 
mot  had  not  said  another  word  to  check  his 
youthful  ardour ;  for  he  felt  that  to  some  noble 
natures  there  was  a  duty  more  holy  even  than 
the  ties  of  home,  and  that  the  lad's  mother 
had  given  up  her  son  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the 
loyalty  which  was  a  religion  to  her  heart. 

The  united  body  of  Royalists  proceeded  at 
once  to  Colchester ;  where  Lord  Capel,  know- 
ing* how  soon  Fairfax  would  be  upon  them, 
employed  the  few  days  left  at  their  disposal  to 
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complete  the  defences  he  had  already  com- 
menced for  that  large  and  populous  town. 
The  populace  were  anything*  but  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  the  intruders;  but  they  could 
make  no  open  resistance  to  a  garrison  of 
three  thousand  men,  and  thus  saw  themselves 
doomed  to  the  ravages  of  a  siege  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  ruthless  friends. 

The  Royalists  had  little  time  to  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  their  hurriedly  raised  ram- 
parts, ere  Fairfax  came  against  them.  Having 
learned  the  step  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Norwich 
and  his  followers,  he  left  a  few  troops  of  horse 
to  assist  the  now  triumphant  committee  in 
subduing  the  defeated  loyalty  of  Kent,  and 
followed  rapidly  on  his  traces  *  not  many  days 
after  the  entry  of  the  Royalists,  he  came  be- 
fore Colchester,  and  expecting  little  resistance 
from  an  unfortified  town,  at  once  brought  up 
his  forces  for  the  assault.  But  the  Royalists 
were  well  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  in 
the  avenues  of  the  place  they  awaited  con- 
fidently the  attack. 

The  soldiers  of  Fairfax,  accustomed  to  their 
constant  victories,  and  flushed  with  their  late 
easy  success,  rushed  on,  expecting  to  find  a 
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facile  prey  in  the  men  whom  the  Lord  had 
delivered  into  their  hands.  But  the  cooped- 
up  Royalists  were  not  to  be  exterminated  so 
instantaneously  as  they  imagined :  foot  to 
foot,  and  man  to  man;  the  bloody  struggle 
was  contested  \  and  so  keen  was  the  hostile 
feeling*  between  the  foes,  that  little  quarter 
was  asked  or  granted  upon  either  side.  Long- 
did  the  murderous  contest  continue,  and  not  a 
foot  of  gTound  was  gained  from  the  stubborn 
Royalists  before  the  town :  their  highest  offi- 
cers fought  in  the  ranks  with  the  men,  and 
taught  them  by  example  what  was  their  duty 
in  this  last  battle  for  their  cause  ;  and  at 
length,  hopeless  of  gaining  any  advantage 
against  such  desperate  opposition,  Fairfax, 
with  the  advice  of  Ireton,  gave  the  order  for 
his  foiled  troopers  to  retire.  The  earth-works 
which  the  Royalists  had  raised  to  defend  Col- 
chester were  nothing )  but  they  had  stronger 
walls  and  better  defences  in  the  courage  of 
their  gallant  men. 

On  the  evening  after  the  failure  of  Fairfax's 
attack,  they  were  as  completely  at  rest  as  if 
no  enemy  was  before  their  weak  walls  :  the 
Parliament  General  had  sate  down  with  his 
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troops  around  them,  but  shewed  no  symp- 
tom of  again  venturing*  the  hazardous  assault. 
Wilmot  and  his  troop  had  had  little  share 
in  the  action  of  the  da}^  though  dismounted 
with  the  rest  of  the  Horse  to  join  in  the  de- 
fence :  upon  the  Infantry  its  chief  brunt  had 
fallen. 

Kerr  was  following  Wilmot  to  the  house 
in  which,  with  several  other  officers,  he  was 
picketed:  he  was  not  particularly  contented 
with  the  small  share  of  the  day's  work  that 
had  fallen  to  him.  "To  see  the  rebels  swarm- 
ing round  us  like  that/'  he  said  to  his  master, 
"  reminds  me  too  much  of  Bristol,  Master 
Wilmot.  For  us  Horse,  'tis  better  work 
camping  in  the  open  field,  than  being  thus 
beset  in  streets." 

"We  have  more  chances  of  relief,  Kerr, 
here,"  said  Wilmot,  "  than  we  had  at  that 
unfortunate  siege.  We  have  only  to  keep 
out  yon  rebels  till  the  Scots  come  on,  and 
then  the  tables  will  be  turned.  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  has  told  me,  too,  that  Lord  Holland 
will  certainly  rise  in  London,  with  a  power- 
ful following :  things  look  brighter  than  they 
did   only   a  short   week   ago.      Why,   Kerr, 
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you  could  not  look  more  gloomy  if  the  Rebels 
had  driven  us  through  the  town,  instead  of 
having*  been  beaten  off  most  gallantly ." 

"We  had  too  little  to  do  with  that.  Master 
Wilmot,"  said  Kerr :  "  my  Kentish  blood  is 
up ;  and  I  am  beginning  to  hunger  after  yon 
Rebels.  Our  men  gave  them  too  little  work 
beyond  the  water,  and  for  those  who  are  left 
there  is  a  long  score  to  pay." 

"Well,  well/'  said  Wilmot  laughing,  for 
the  day's  success  had  helped  much  to  restore 
the  buoyancy  of  his  temper,  "  I  think  that 
Lucas  is  a  man  to  give  us  now  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity in  that  way.  Ay,  Kerr,  our  new 
commander  is  one  of  Rupert's  own,  whom 
you  were  lonoingf  for  when  we  bundled  so 
beyond  the  water :  there  is  not  left  among 
us  a  better  man  to  lead  a  troop  of  unsanctified 
Horse  into  the  midst  of  yon  canting  knaves. 
My  g'ood  i  Monarch'  is  fresh  enough  now, 
Kerr,  and  may  soon  have  another  scurry  with 
his  old  friends  yonder." 

"  Our  horses  are  fit  for  work  at  present, 
Master  Wilmot,  there 's  not  a  doubt,"  said 
Kerr ;  but  he  continued  with  the  provoking 
prognostications  of  evil,  to  which  Wilmot  was 
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now  getting*  accustomed  :  u  I  hope,  however, 
there  is  no  lack  of  forage  for  them  stored 
somewhere,  for  there  is  but  scanty  grazing* 
in  these  streets,  and  the  Rebels  will  not  will 
ingly  supply  us  with  provender  beyond  the 
walls." 

"I  doubt  not,  Kerr,  that  these  scowling- 
citizens/'  answered  Wilmot,  "have  plenty 
enough  within  their  granaries ;  and  in  spite  of 
them,  our  good  horses  may  find  grazing*  in 
their  cellars,  though  their  streets  be  bare. 
Come,  come,  the  brave  boy  De  Vere  would 
shame  your  croaking,  and  you  may  get  from 
him  an  answer  to  your  doubts  :  nay,  Kerr, 
we  must  be  thankful  for  our  day's  success, 
and  look  for  a  fortunate  ending  to  so  happy  a 
commencement.  In  one  thing  we  are  not  so 
well  off  as  formerly  :  't  is  not  such  pleasant 
living  with  these  unwilling  hosts,  as  it  was  in 
the  snug  quarters  of  your  good  Dame  in 
Bristol." 

"Ay,  Master  Wilmot,"  said  Kerr,  almost 
passionately,  u  and  perhaps  at  this  moment  a 
damned  Puritan  trooper  is  at  home  in  her 
Kentish  cottage.  Thank  God !  she  has  none 
of  that  leaven  left  in  her  now ;  and  the  canting 
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rascals  will  find  from  her  a  most  unwelcome 
cheer." 

They  had  now  reached  Wilmot's  quarters ; 
but  Kerr's  last  words  had  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  home,  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  join 
the  lio-ht-hearted  officers  within  :  the  sound  of 
whose  noisy  revelry  reached  them  where  they 
stood.  u  The  o-entlemen  yonder  take  it  lio-htly, 
Master  Wilmot,"  said  Kerr ;  "  but  laughing 
is  no  easy  matter  for  a  soldier  who  has  a  wife 
and  bairn  at  home.  Those  young-  thing's  spoil 
us  :  it  was  not  till  I  had  dandled  that  little 
Lucy  in  my  arms  that  I  felt  how  great  a  por- 
tion of  my  life  was  far  away,  and  not  to  be 
defended  by  the  skill  and  strength  I  trusted 
in  so  long'." 

Wilmot  had  turned  away  from  his  quarters 
with  Kerr,  and  they  were  pacing'  the  now 
quiet  streets. 

u  Nay,,  Kerr/'  he  said,  in  sympathy  with  his 
follower's  feeling's,  which  had  never  escaped 
him  so  unreservedly  before,  "  though  the 
fanatic  troopers  have  g'ot  possession  of  our 
homes,  we  need  not  fear  for  those  so  dear  to 
us.  Euthless  as  are  these  men,  they  have 
never  wreaked  their  vengeance  yet  on  women 
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or  on  children.  Should  we  fall  into  their 
hands.  Heaven  knows  they  would  shew  but 
slender  mercy  !  " 

"  I  trust  you  are  right,  Master  Wilmot," 
answered  Kerr  :  u  and  yet  ?t  is  bitter  to  think 
that  my  Dame  and  her  little  darling-  should 
be  in  the  power  of  these  bloody  men.  By 
heavens  !  Master  Wilmot,  if  I  get  back  to  the 
cottage,  my  Lucy  shall  be  bred  up  to  hate 
yon  canting-  devils :  ay !  worse  than  the  devil 
in  hell  himself." 

Wilmot  returned  with  Kerr  to  the  bivouac 
of  his  men  :  they  were  picketed  with  some 
others  in  St.  Giles's  church,  which,  with  many 
another  sacred  edifice,  was  then  forcibly  con- 
verted into  barracks.  Immediately  that  he 
was  amongst  them,  Kerr  threw  off  his  gloomy 
looks,  and  was  again  the  confident  and  cheer- 
ful soldier. 

"  It 's  not  the  first  time  I  've  slept  in  a 
church,  my  lads/'  he  said,  somewhat  pro- 
fanely ;  "  but  that  was  not  with  good  com- 
panions like  yourselves,  but  under  the  drowsy 
influence  of  our  Presbyterian  minister.  Our 
lecturer  has  a  great  savour  of  Godliness,  they 
say ;  but  hang  me  if  I  ever  was  awake  beyond 
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his  c  thirdly'  \  except  when  I  awoke  with  a 
start  at  his  c  nineteenth  and  lastly',  and  could 
almost  smell  brimstone  in  his  words :  not 
honest  powder,  my  lads,  but  the  veritable  sul- 
phur of  perdition,  which  is  preparing-  for  the 
canting*  dog-s  outside." 

Wilmot  saw  that  his  men  were  as  comfort- 
able as  they  could  be  made  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  returned  to  his  own  quarters. 

Every  preparation  was  made  b}^  Lord  Capel 
in  case  of  a  second  assault,  but  the  nig-ht  passed 
quietly  away  ;  and  on  the  next  day  also  there 
was  no  symptom  of  an  advancing-  movement  in 
the  body  of  the  enenry.  It  now  became  appa- 
rent that  Fairfax  had  abandoned  his  design 
of  taking-  the  town  by  storm,  and  was  trusting- 
to  the  more  certain  but  tardy  process  of  a 
blockade.  His  troops  were  drawn  round  the 
town,  and  every  approach  to  it  was  carefully 
guarded — especially  the  short  distance  that 
separated  it  from  the  river  Coin;  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  blocking-  up  any  en- 
trance by  which  supplies  mig'ht  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  Royalist  leaders,   who  knew  well  the 
weakness  of  their  position,  and  only  wanted  to 
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gain  time  for  the  conjunction  of  their  expected 
relief,  were  well  pleased  with  the  patient  tem- 
per of  their  enemy.  It  was  determined,  how- 
ever^  not  to  let  the  besiegers  sit  in  quiet  at 
their  posts ;  for  that  very  day  a  sally  of  the 
united  Eoyalist  Horse  was  ordered  to  beat 
up  their  nearest  quarters. 

The  prospect  of  action  was  pleasant  in- 
telligence for  Wilmot  and  his  troop  :  Kerr 
smiled  grimly,  and  De  Vere's  eyes  flashed 
brightly,  as  they  received  the  welcome  order 
to  boot  and  saddle.  They  formed  a  gallant 
body  of  men,  as  they  fell  in  under  their  gallant 
leader  Sir  Charles  Lucas — a  noble  Cavalier 
who  had  done  his  duty  ever,  and  charg'ed 
often  with  Rupert  in  the  van.  He  rode  in 
front  of  Wilmot  and  his  troop,  and  was  one 
to  keep  his  post  of  honour  as  truly  as  the 
Prince  himself.  From  some  unknown  reason, 
the  noble  historian  of  those  times  has  painted 
the  character  of  Lucas  in  darker  colours  than 
other  testimony  would  seem  to  warrant,  and 
attributes  to  him  a  savage  and  morose  temper. 
Certain  is  it,  that  in  the  stormy  scenes  of  fight 
no  man  inspired  in  his  followers  a  more  con- 
fident daring ;  in  private  life  he  was  loved  by 
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his  friends,  and  no  man  better  crowned  a  loyal 
soldier's  life  with  an  heroic  death  than  he  and 
his  friend  Lisle.  Little  did  he  think;  as  he  led 
forth  the  Royalist  volunteers  on  their  first 
sally  from  Colchester,  that  he  was  so  soon  to 
meet  an  ignominious  end  at  the  hands  of  his 
ungenerous  foe. 

Steadily  moved  on  the  sallying  party  upon 
the  nearest  body  of  the  surrounding  enemy. 
Fairfax  was  equally  strong  in  Horse,  and  at 
their  first  movement  had  prepared  to  meet 
the  counter  attack.  With  that  hate  which 
soldiers  in  a  civil  war  can  only  feel,  the 
English  foemen  met  in  the  deadly  struggle  : 
their  pistols  were  often  loaded  with  chawed, 
or  jagged  bullets,  which  it  was  supposed 
gave  mortal  wounds ;  and  few  prisoners  were 
made  on  either  side  :  each  looked  upon  his  foe 
as  a  personal  enemy,  and  smote,  and  spared 
not. 

Wilmot  was  by  the  side  of  Lucas  in  the 
melee,  and  the  tried  troopers  before  them  found 
them  no  easy  prey.  Whilst  battling  there  he 
caught  not  far  off  a  glimpse  of  De  Vere,  en- 
gaged singly  with  a  stern  and  powerful  man 
who   was    evidently  an  officer    amongst    the 
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Puritans ;  and  seeing*  that  the  boy  was  over- 
matched, he  struggled  through  the  press  of 
fighting*  men  to  his  assistance. 

De  Vere,  who  had  pressed  forward  in  his 
wild  enthusiasm,  was  in  truth  quite  unfit  to 
cope  with  his  opponent :  as  he  raised  his  sword 
to  strike,  the  Puritan's  steel  fell  swiftly  as 
a  flash  of  light  upon  his  up-lifted  arm,  and 
shore  off  the  slig'ht  limb ;  which,  dropping*  the 
useless  weapon,  hung*  by  a  strip  of  flesh  from 
above  the  elbow. 

The  Puritan  paused  for  a  moment  before 
the  defenceless  boy.  u  Thou  art  but  a  youth," 
he  said,  u  and  I  will  not  strike  thee  down  in 
thy  sins.  Turn  thee  behind  me,  and  repent 
and  live." 

De  Vere  did  not  attempt  to  move  or  escape. 
u  Strike,  rebel ! "  he  cried  firmly,  u  I  will  take 
no  mercy  from  thee,  or  your  bloody  race." 

u  Art  thou  so  bold  already,  thou  child  of 
Belial?  Nay  then,  despite  thy  years  thou 
shalt  fall  on  the  edg*e  of  the  sword,  like  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  over  against  Gibeah,  and 
shalt  not  escape  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness 
unto  the  rock  Rimmon." 

As  he  spoke,  and  with  fanatic  fury  struck 
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i  the  .hiring  boy,  AYilmot,  with  the  old 
Rupert  it>  of  rescue  ringing'  on  his  lips, 
drove  through  the  righting' mass ;  and  like  | 
bolt  from  nvenpng-  Heaven  tell  the  g*ride  of 
s  i  ord.  He  was  not  too  late  for 
vengvanee ;  though,  alas!  too  late  to  8 
••  v  Rupert  to  the  rescue  J "  At  the  old  familiar 
tamed  bis  horse's  head  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  came,  and  fought 
through  to  \\  ilmot's  side:  Kerr,  too,  heard 
it  ringing  above  the  din  o{  battle,  and  forced 
thither  his  resistless  way.     The   Kentish 

allied  on  their  leaders  and  drove  hack 
the  circling  foe.  As  thej  sullenly  retired 
from  the  bloody  centre  where  lay  the  man< 
bodies  of  (lie  Puritan  and  De  Vere,  Wilinot 
threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  raised  up 
pparently  lifeless  form. 
**  He  shall  at  least  liavf  better  burial  than 
the  Rebels  would  grant  to  him,"  1  sadly 

to  Kerr,  who  had  hurried  to  his  side,     a  Our 

men   are  retiring  from   the  Bally,  ami  we   will 
take  back  the  body  of  the  brave  lad  with  us." 
He  lifted   him   tenderly  in  has  arms,  and 

ed  him  on  the  saddle-bow  in  front  o\  Kerr. 
as  had  riven  the  order  for  the  Royalists 
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to  retire,  as  the  enemy  were  gathering  towards 
them  in  increased  force ;  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  troops  Kerr  rode  slowly  back,  hold- 
ing* the  all  but  lifeless  burden  in  his  powerful 
grasp. 

The  poor  boy  had  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood,  but  the  pain  of  his  removal  brought 
back  for  a  time  a  flickering-  remnant  of  life : 
he  moaned  slightly  as,  on  arriving  in  the 
town,  Kerr  lifted  him  from  the  saddle.  Wil- 
mot  had  him  carried  to  his  own  quarters ;  but 
with  the  wounds  under  which  he  suffered,  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  any  earthly  aid. 

As  De  Vere  was  laid  down  on  the  rude 
couch,  he  again  sighed  deeply,  and  opening* 
his  eyes  on  those  who  were  so  pitifully  watch- 
ing him,  recognised  Wilmot  and  Kerr :  an- 
swering their  sorrowing:  looks  with  a  faint 
and  dying  smile. 

u  Have  you  any  last  wish,  De  Vere?"  in- 
quired Wilmot,  almost  overcome  with  emo- 
tion. At  these  words  the  sore-stricken  youth 
attempted  to  raise  himself  on  his  unwounded 
arm,  and  whisper  in  Wilmot's  ear  the  words 
he  wished  him  only  to  hear ;  but  he  had  no 
strength  for  such  an  effort :  as  he  fell  back, 

VOL.    II.  K 
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Wilmot  bent  down  to  catch  the  fading*  whis- 
per which  trembled  on  his  moving-  lips,  and 
in  the  deathly  silence  of  the  standers-by, 
caught  indistinctly  the  faintly  murmured 
words,  "  My  mother — tell  her  that  I  did  my 
duty." 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  Wilmot  took  gently 
De  Vere's  unwounded  hand ;  but  no  sign  an- 
swered to  his  assuring-  pressure  :  in  that  last 
whisper,  the  gallant  spirit  passed  from  the 
untenanted  clay  \  and  the  boy's  heart,  that 
had  so  early  beaten  with  a  noble  ardour 
for  the  cause  he  deemed  holy,  could  never 
throb  again. 

That  evening  they  buried  him  in  the  yard 
by  St.  Giles's  church.  Lucas  attended  the 
ceremony,  the  Cavaliers  of  Kent  paid  military 
honours  to  the  remains  of  their  youngest 
volunteer,  and  the  beautiful  service  of  the 
English  Church  was  read  over  the  boy-sol- 
dier's g*rave.  u  In  sure  and  certain  hope  !" — As 
the  solemn  but  joyful  words  which  tell  of  the 
meeting  again  of  those  who  are  parted  for 
ever  on  earth  were  pronounced,  how  little 
could  Sir  Charles  Lucas  think  that  ere  long- 
he  would  be  buried  on  the  same  spot,  without 
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any  such  friendly  prayers ;  but,  with  his  friend 
Sir  George  Lisle,  be  hurried  to  the  grave  like 
a  dog*,  as  their  recording-  tombstone  in  that 
church  still  states,  "By  the  orders  of  the 
General  Fairfax,  in  cold  blood  barbarously 
murdered." 

De  Vere  had  a  soldier's  death,  and  a  sol- 
dier's honourable  burial.  .  Wilmot  and  Kerr 
turned  mournfully  from  his  newly-filled  grave, 
and  walked  together,  a  little  apart  from  their 
companions,  in  the  aisles  of  the  solemn  church. 
The  shades  of  the  late  summer  twilight  were 
falling1  through  the  hio-h  arched  windows ;  the 
Cavaliers  in  the  holy  edifice  were  silent,  im- 
pressed by  the  scene  they  had  lately  witnessed  ; 
and  in  the  hush,  and  the  increasing*  gloom, 
the  sacred  pile  was  a  place  well  fitted  to  en- 
courage sober  thought.  Kerr  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence,  in  which  for  a  time  they 
paced  beneath  the  vaulted  roof. 

"  He  was  a  brave  lad,  Master  Wilmot/'  he 
said  almost  in  a  whisper ;  "  and,  as  the  parson 
told  us  truly,  has  gone,  I  am  sure,  to  a  better 
place.  How  often,  dear  Master  Wilmot,  in 
the  course  of  this  day  have  I  been  reminded 
of  old  times.     I  thought  once  we  should  have 
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left  only  to  do  for  yourself,  what  we  have  now 
done  for  this  poor  boy." 

t(  Might  it  not  have  been  better  so,  good 
Kerr?"  answered  Wilmot  mournfully.  "  De 
Vere  was  a  gallant  lad,  and  our  hearts  from 
the  first  yearned  towards  him  ;  but  I  think 
not  that  we  should  any  of  us  pity  him  now  : 
brother  is  not  warring*  against  brother  in  the 
place  where  he  is  gone." 

"May  God  forgive  me,  Master  WalmotP 
said  Kerr,  abruptly,  "  but  I  cannot  look  on 
those  fanatic  savages  as  brothers :  they  have 
nothing  of  Englishmen  left  in  them  but  their 
brutal  courage." 

u  They  are,  indeed,  changed  from  what  our 
islanders  once  were,"  said  AVilmot,  sadly,  as 
he  thouo'ht  of  the  defenceless  boy  struck  down 
by  the  ruthless  trooper.  "  Poor  lad  ! "  he 
continued,  "  I  wonder  whether  fortune  will 
allow  me  to  fulfil  his  "dying  request.  If  he 
had  lived,  he  would  have  been  a  son  for  any 
mother  to  be  proud  of.  Strange  that  I  should 
have  felt,  from  the  first,  some  presentiment  of 
this  !  Nay,  Kerr,  't  will  be  a  sad  account  to 
tell  to  any  mother's  ear:  I  ought  to  repeat 
onlv  his  own  words— he  did  his  duty." 
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To  a  soldier,  death  is  too  common  a  thing 
to  cause  any  prolonged  recollections :  the  fate 
of  De  Vere  had  more  effect  than  usual  upon 
his  companions,  from  his  courage  and  his 
youth  ;  but  the  traces  of  the  melancholy  event 
soon  faded  from  men  engaged  in  daily  scenes 
of  warfare  and  destruction.  Wilmot,  however, 
never  forgot  the  brave  boy  whom  chance  had 
thrown  in  his  way  for  so  brief  a  time ;  and 
long  years  after,  when  the  whole  face  of  Eng- 
land was  changed  and  the  cause  for  which  De 
Vere  died  was  at  last  triumphant,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  cheering*  a  lonely  widow's  heart 
by  the  account  of  her  son's  heroic  bearing*  and 
most  noble  end. 

As  the  lingering  siege  of  Colchester  con- 
tinued, Wilmot  and  his  troop  were  engaged 
in  many  another  desperate  sally;  and  many 
more  of  the  brave  men  that  had  followed  him 
from  Kent,  fell  in  their  bootless  conflicts  be- 
fore the  leaguered  town :  but  for  none  could 
he  feel  the  same  sadness  as  for  the  young  and 
hio'h-hearted  De  Vere. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

WILMOT    AND    KERR    ESCAPE    FROM    THE    DOOMED 
TOWN. 

I  tell  thee  in  this  strait  and  stress  of  famine, 
The  people,  but  to  pave  the  way  for  peace, 
Would  instantly  despatch  our  heads  to  Bruges. 
Once  and  again  I  warn  thee  that  thy  life 
Hangs  by  a  thread. 

PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE,  Part  1.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

The  lino-erino:  sieo-e  of  Colchester  wore  on, 

ODD  y 

and  time  seemed  to  bring'  little  prospect  of 
relief  to  the  Royalists  within.  Fairfax,  confi- 
dent that  his  prey  could  not  escape,  contented 
himself  with  remaining*  quietly  around  them : 
he  trusted  to  the  sure  effect  of  famine,  which 
must  soon  follow  his  blockade  of  so  populous  a 
town  and  numerous  a  garrison. 

With  the  cannon  in  his  train  an  irregular 
discharge  was  at  times  kept  up  ;  but  he  had 
no  desire  to  injure  the  inhabitants,  whom  he 
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knew  were  his  own  partisans ;  and  little  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  place,  except  to  a  few 
church  steeples,  which  were  prominent  objects 
both  of  Presbyterian  and  Independent  ire. 

The  sallies  from  within,  which  had  at  first 
been  vigorous  and  constant,  were  soon  aban- 
doned of  necessity  ;  for  there  was  not  sufficient 
forage  to  sustain  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
horses,  which  thus  became  utterly  unfit  for 
such  work.  In  a  short  time  the  meat  began 
to  fail  for  the  garrison,  and  the  horses  were 
obliged  to  be  killed  by  turns,  to  afford  food 
for  their  riders  instead  of  bearing  them  to  the 
charge. 

As  yet,  however,  the  whole  body  of  Eoyal- 
ists  bore  up  stoutly  5  for  they  looked  daily  for 
that  relief  which  was  expected  from  two  dif- 
ferent quarters :  even  though  the  Scots  in  their 
advance  might  be  too  late  to  save  them,  before 
the  extremity  of  famine  would  force  them  to 
terms,  there  was  Lord  Holland  in  their  rear ; 
on  whose  promises  of  powerful  support  many 
of  the  Essex  Cavaliers  had  been  led  to  draw 
their  swords. 

But  days  passed  on,  and  no  movement  was 
apparent   in    Fairfax's    leaguering   force :  no 
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promised  aid  came  to  disturb  the  patient  secu- 
rity with  which  he  waited  for  his  prey. 

The  days  had  grown  on  to  weeks,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  garrison  were  growing  daily 
more  severe,  when  a  rumour  spread  among 
the  inhabitants  that  Lord  Holland,  from  whom 
so  much  was  expected  by  the  Cavaliers,  had 
made  his  intended  risiup- :  had  ridden  from 
London  with  his  armed  attendants,  uninter- 
rupted certainly,  but  only  slightly  followed ; 
and  that  at  Kingston,  where  he  expected 
numerous  troops  would  join  him,  he  had  been 
attacked  by  the  troopers  of  Colonel  Eich,  and 
had  only  saved  his  life  by  flight,  to  be  cap- 
tured shortly  afterwards  at  a  village  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

The  account  was  too  explicit  to  be  a  fabri- 
cation, and  from  a  prisoner  captured  from  the 
enemy,  all  its  details  were  shortly  verified  :  all 
hope  from  that  quarter  was  gone,  and  no  relief 
could  now  be  expected  except  from  the  dilatory 
Scotch. 

The  common  soldiers  among-st  the  Royal- 
ists, harassed  by  the  growing-  hardships  of  the 
siege  and  worked  upon  by  their  communi- 
cation with  the  Roundhead  inhabitants,  were 
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beginning*  to  talk  openly  of  the  necessity  for 
a  surrender.  But  Lord  Capel  had  great  in- 
fluence with  all  his  men,  and  induced  them 
to  wait  in  patience  a  little  longer  under  all 
the  suffering's  they  endured,  for  the  hoped-for 
coming-  of  the  Scots. 

It  was  a  gloomy  time  for  all  the  Cavaliers 
within  the  town ;  and  Wilmot,  with  the  rest, 
was  beginning'  to  anticipate  the  worst.  Ken- 
had  watched  from  the  first  the  growing  dimi- 
nution of  the  horses'  provender,  and  when  the 
order  was  first  given  to  kill  the  already  half- 
starved  animals  for  food,  he  smiled  grimly  at 
Wilmot,  on  finding  his  prognostications  so 
soon  becoming  realized.  The  horses  of  the 
men  had  been  taken  first,  but  at  length  it 
reached  Kerr's  turn  to  give  up  his  trusty 
beast. 

"  The  poor  brutes  cannot  be  of  further  ser- 
vice to  us,  except  in  this  unnatural  way,"  he 
said  to  Wilmot ;  "  but  old  c  Monarch '  was 
surely  worthy  of  a  better  fate." 

Wilmot  was  standing  by  his  old  favourite, 
and  the  good  horse,  accustomed  to  his  master, 
was  rubbing  his  white  head  against  his  breast : 
he  had   constantly  shared   with   the  faithful 
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beast  his  own  scanty  supply  of  bread;  but 
that  had  made  but  a  small  addition  to  the 
short  daily  allowance.  u  Monarch's"  large 
eyes  still  shone  out  with  all  the  courage  of  a 
hio-h-bred  steed  ;  but  the  bones  were  starting 
through  the  sleek  silvery  skin. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  Wilmot,  sadly  caress- 
ing- him,  *  I  little  thought,  indeed,  when  he 
bore  me  so  gallantly  on  many  a  day,  that 
such  might  be  his  end.  Our  star  seems  ever 
unpropitious,  Kerr;  and  I  fear  that,  like 
our  other  hopes,  this  talked-of  coming  of  the 
Scotch  will  disappoint  us  too.  What  assistance 
could  be  looked  for  from  that  Covenanting 
breed  ?  Can  we  expect  the  men  who  sold  their 
King-  for  money,  to  offer  for  him  now  their 
lives  ?  Nay,  Kerr,  I  have  given  up  all  hopes 
in  that  quarter ;  for  if  the  Scotch  had  really 
intended  to  redeem  the  past,  they  would  ere 
this  have  driven  before  them  the  few  men  sent 
to  oppose  their  wTay,  and  have  fulfilled  their 
promises  to  us.  From  the  first  I  looked  upon 
them  as  unnatural  allies." 

u  'T  is  what  the  men  are  saying  pretty 
openly,  Master  Wilmot,"  said  Kerr ;  a  and  in 
their  opinion  there  is  no  other  way  left  than 
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yielding-  to  yon  rebels  on  the  best  terms  we 
may." 

"  Never,  Kerr  !  "  exclaimed  Wilmot,  sternly 
— and  there  flashed  across  him  all  the  brilliant 
hopes  which  he  had  nourished,  to  end  only  in 
this  blackness  of  despair — "  never  !  I  want 
not  such  mercy  as  the  rebels  shew.  I  doubt 
not  that  I  shall  find  many  here  to  share  with 
me  a  soldier's  death  rather  than  such  scant 
mercy  at  their  hands." 

"  God  help  me,  Master  Wilmot,  as  I  stand 
bv  you  to  the  last ! "  answered  Kerr,  solemnly. 
a  I  have  now  in  my  little  Lucy  an  object  for 
which  life  is  worth  more  than  it  was  once  to 
me  j  yet  I  would  not  purchase  it  by  yielding- 
to  those  bloody  men.  But  I  think,  Master 
Wilmot,  we  may  give  them  the  slip  now, 
when  there  is  no  other  chance  left  us.  I  know 
they  have  collected  all  the  boats  on  the  Coin 
at  Hythe;  and  if  we  could  manage  to  g*et 
so  far,  we  might  yet  see  what  the  damned 
troopers  are  doing1  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  own  homes." 

u  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Wilmot,  starting*,  u  't  is  a 
bold  thoug-ht,  Kerr ;  and  when  everything-  else 
is  lost,  we  will  try  it  as  our  last  chance.     My 
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poor  old  i  Monarch ' !  n  he  added,  fondling-  his 
faithful  favourite^  u  I  would  have  given  some- 
thing that  we  might  have  shared  our  last  en- 
terprise  ag*ainst  the  rebels :  but  there  is  now 
no  hope  of  that.  You  shall  never  enrich  their 
booty,  nor  carry  one  of  the  canting-  race :  you 
shall  share  my  crust  to  the  last,  and  die  as 
befits  an  old  warrior  who  never  yet  halted  in 
the  charge." 

Wilmot's  opinion,  that  the  Eo}Talists  shut 
up  in  Colchester  were  then  left  alone  in  their 
support  of  the  poor  King's  cause,  was  b}^  this 
time  becoming-  g-enerally  allowed  amongst 
them.  It  was  approaching-  the  close  of 
August ;  and,  even  by  the  most  determined 
of  the  leaders,  it  was  confessed  that  without 
speedy  relief  from  the  Scots,  who  seemed  to 
dally  so  unaccountably,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  hold  out  much  longer. 

At  this  crisis  the  g-arrison  learned  the  fatal 
news  that  the  Scots  had  indeed  started  on 
their  long'  threatened  expedition  \  and  that,  on 
encountering-  Cromwell,  they — in  the  unchi- 
valrous  attempt  to  throw  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  action  on  their  ung-enial  allies  the  few 
English  Cavaliers — had  been  taken  when  un- 
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prepared,  and  driven  back  in  a  confused  and 
ignominious  rout  by  their  small  but  deter- 
mined enemy.  The  intelligence  of  that  utter 
ruin  of  their  hopes  at  Preston  Pans,  con- 
vinced the  Royalists  in  Colchester  that  they 
had  no  other  course  than  to  treat  with  Fair- 
fax, and  obtain  the  best  terms  he  would  grant. 

The  messeng-er  despatched  to  the  Parlia- 
ment General  with  an  offer  to  that  effect, 
brought  back  as  his  answer  that  the  common 
soldiers  should  have  their  lives ;  but  that  the 
gentlemen  and  officers  must  yield  to  mercy  : 
they  were  in  his  power,  and  no  better  terms 
could  he  ever  be  induced  to  grant.  Hard 
as  such  conditions  were,  the  men — hopeless  of 
successful  resistance  in  the  open  field,  unable 
to  bear  the  further  miseries  of  the  sieg-e,  and 
at  last  promised  a  security  for  their  own  lives 
— were  clamorous  that  they  should  at  once  be 
accepted.  But  the  numerous  loyal  gentlemen 
among  them,  could  not  agree  to  give  them- 
selves unconditionally  into  their  ruthless  op- 
ponents' power. 

A  general  consultation  was  held  amono-st 
them  as  to  what  was  left  for  them  to  do.  One 
proposal  was  made,  that  they  should  mount 
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the  few  horses  left,  and  sallying*  forth,  try  to 
obtain  a  chance  of  safety  by  cutting-  their 
way  through  the  Eoundhead  lines;  but  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  few  horses  as  yet 
alive,  and  the  impossibility  of  mounting-  on 
these  even  half  their  number  of  proscribed 
men,  made  them  speedily  abandon  that  de- 
sign as  impracticable.  Wilmot,  who  was  in 
the  Council  and  witnessed  the  general  de- 
spair, then  proposed  a  bolder  course  :  "  Let 
us  throw  open  our  gates/'  he  said,  briefly, 
"  and  die  here  sword  in  hand." 

There  were  amongst  them  many  determined 
mem,  who  hailed  with  acclamation  the  despe- 
rate proposal :  but  it  was  ill-suited  to  the  ma- 
jority there ;  for,  as  they  argued  in  answer, 
by  that  plan  they  must  perforce  die  one  and 
all,  whereas,  by  yielding  now  to  mercy,  at 
least  some  of  them  must  escape. 

The  meeting  separated — as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  number  of  men  so  critically 
situated — without  coming'  to  any  fixed  resolu- 
tion; but  it  was  clear  to  Wilmot  that  they 
were  not  of  a  mind  long  to  resist  the  clamour- 
ous demands  for  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
men,   and  that  his  only  chance  of  avoiding 
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submission  with  the  rest,  was  to  put  in  prac- 
tice that  very  nig*ht  the  design  which  Kerr 
had  hinted  to  him,  of  an  escape  from  the  ill- 
fated  town. 

The  chances  were  very  slight  of  success, 
and  certain  death  would  await  a  failure  in 
the  attempt ;  but  for  that,  both  Kerr  and 
Wilmot  were  prepared. 

"  The  night  is  favourable  to  us,'  Master 
Wilmot,  for  after  it  has  once  grown  dark, 
the  moon  does  not  rise  till  morning-.  I  have 
been  thinking*  over  our  plan,"  said  Kerr,  "and 
I  see  nothing"  very  difficult  to  get  through. 
We  must  steal  down  in  the  dark  to  the  river. 
They  have  a  line  of  posts  between  us  and  the 
water,  but  I  think  we  may  get  through  them 
unperceived  ;  and  once  in  the  river,  we  can 
reach  the  boats  easily  enough  by  wading  or 
swimming  down  the  stream.  I  know  they 
have  collected  them  all  at  Hythe;  but  we  may 
take  off  one,  in  spite  of  their  guard  :  and  once 
in  the  open  sea,  I  would  find  my  way  into  the 
Downs,  by  night  or  day." 

"The  plan  is  good  and  feasible  enough," 
answered  Wilmot ;  "and  though  numbers 
wrould   not  increase   our   chance,   I   will   see 
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whether  any  of  our  volunteers  may  wish  to 
share  in  the  attempt.  I  would  leave  no  man 
behind  me  who  has  been  in  my  command, 
and  is  willing-  to  hazard  the  same  risks  as 
ourselves." 

"  Whew  !  Master  Wilmot,"  cried  Kerr,  re- 
monstratingly :  "a  regiment  can  never  steal 
through  the  Eoundhead  lines  upon  the  dark- 
est nio-ht :  and  without  horses,  it  would  be 
madness  to  attempt  to  cut  our  way.  How- 
ever, I  don't  think  one  of  the  men  left  will 
join  us :  they  think  their  lives  will  be  safe 
on  a  surrender,  and  are  reduced  too  much  to 
look  for  more.  Were  De  Vere  still  living,  I 
would  have  answered  for  him." 

Kerr  was  right  in  his  assumption:  when 
Wilmot  told  the  disheartened  remnant  of  his 
men  of  his  determination  to  attempt  an  escape, 
rather  than  be  included  in  the  approaching 
general  surrender,  he  found  none  willing  to 
join  in  the  desperate  enterprise. 

Kerr  and  himself  prepared  to  undertake  it 
unaccompanied ;  and  perhaps  more  hopeful  of 
success  on  that  account,  as  they  had  full  con- 
fidence in  each  other. 

In  the  evening,  all  men  were  talking  of  the 
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necessity  of  a  surrender  on  the  morrow,  upon 
any  terms ;  and  they  only  waited  for  darkness 
to  enable  them  to  commence  their  escape. 

"  Kerr/'  said  Wilmot  sorrowfully,  u  I  have 
one  last  favour  to  ask  of  you,  ere  we  may 
both  be  unable  to  do  a  kind  act  by  each  other 
more.  I  have  up  to  this  time  preserved  my 
poor  (  Monarch '  from  the  butcher's  hands,  but 
as  we  must  leave  him  behind  us,  I  am  deter- 
mined that  he  shall  not  be  a  Rebel's  prey :  he 
has  done  noble  work  for  long-,  and  shall  not 
be  condemned  to  servitude  at  last.  But  you 
must  do  it  for  me,  Kerr  5  I  have  not  myself  the 
heart." 

The  faithful  follower  instantly  understood 
Wilmot's  hinted  wish.  "  ?T  is  a  hard  duty, 
Master  Wilmot,"  he  answered  "but  'twill  be 
a  real  kindness  to  as  good  a  beast  as  ever 
Christian  crossed.  Let  us  take  a  last  look  at 
him  together." 

Wilmot  could  not  resist  a  farewell  visit  to 
his  old  favourite,  who  was  standing*  loose  in  a 
naked  stall ;  for  not  a  blade  of  straw  had  Wil- 
mot of  late  been  able  to  procure.  Though 
"Monarch"  turned  and  neighed  at  his  mas- 
ter's   approach,  and   pushed    out    his    nobly - 

VOL.    II.  l 
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formed  head  to  rub  against  him,  in  anticipation 
of  the  scrap  of  food  which  he  had  always 
brought,  the  brave  beast  was  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  the  lio-ht  of  famine  o-lared 
out  from  his  distended  eyes. 

Wilinot  had  with  him  a  loaf  of  coarse  breads 
which  he  had  with  some  difficulty  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting-  them  after  their 
escape.  u  We  shall  need  it  sorely,  Kerr,  to- 
morrow/' he  said  doubtfully  shaking-  his  head, 
"  but  9t  is  difficult  to  resist  this  old  fellow's 
pleading*  eye.  And  yet  'tis  throwing-  away 
what  may  be  of  great  necessity  to  ourselves." 

"Give  it  him,  Master  Wilmot,"  said  Kerr, 
who  knew  this  hesitation  was  only  on  his  ac- 
count }  "if  we  can  get  through  to  the  river, 
it  won't  be  the  matter  of  a  mouldy  loaf  that 
will  make  or  mar  our  successful  escape :  let 
the  p'ood  beast  have  a  kindly  deed  from  you  at 
the  last." 

Wilmot  looked  gratefully  on  his  companion, 
and  produced  the  valued  treasure :  the  loaf 
was  small  and  sour,  and  made  chiefly  of  bran, 
but,  wretched  as  it  was,  it  was  a  real  sacrifice 
made  by  them  both,  when  they  gave  it  up  as  a 
last  meal  to  the  doomed  charger.    It  was  almost 
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painful  to  see  how  eagerly  the  horse  seized 
the  broken  pieces  from  his  master's  hand,  and 
picked  up  with  his  flexile  lips  the  last  crumbs 
collected  for  him  on  his  extended  palm. 

"The  poor  beast  enjo3's  it  far  more  than 
we  ever  should  have  done/'  said  Kerr;  "and 
I  fancy  not  a  horse  in  Colchester  has  had  a 
better  meal.  Poor  old  e  Monarch ' !  he  always 
deserved  the  best,  from  the  day  old  Sir  Wil- 
mot  gave  him  his  royal  name." 

"  Poor  old  '  Monarch' !  "  echoed  Wilmot ; 
"the  true  Cavalier  charter  will  not  survive 
the  hopes  of  his  Royal  namesake :  our  King- 
has  now  only  God  to  help  him,  and  there  is 
no  more  work  for  the  horse  that  battled  in  his 
cause  so  long.  Don't  put  him  to  pain,  Kerr. 
Farewell  to  you,  my  dear  old  steed  ! "  and 
deeply  affected  by  the  fate  of  his  old  favourite, 
the  brave-hearted  Wilmot  turned  away,  over- 
come by  an  emotion  he  could  not  conceal. 

He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance,  when  the 
report  of  a  pistol  reached  him,  with  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  falling  body,  and  then  all  was  still 
as  death.  "'Tis  all  over,  Master  Wilmot," 
said  Kerr,  joining  him ;  "  but  in  spite  of  nr)r- 
self,  mv  heart  almost  failed  me  at  the  last." 
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AVilmot  could  answer  nothing-,  for  in  that 
horse  he  mourned  an  old  and  trusty  friend ; 
and  there  were  few  friends  whose  loss  he  would 
have  felt  so  keenly. 

The  late  summer  twilight  was  deepening 
momently  into  darker  shades,  as,  still  op- 
pressed by  the  late  incident,  they  walked 
silently  towards  the  earth-works  which  had 
been  raised  to  protect  the  town  on  the  side 
towards  the  river.  The  town  is  situated  on 
an  eminence,  which  slopes  gra dually  to  the 
Coin,  and  it  was  crossing  that  intervening- 
space  which  was  attended  with  the  most 
danger  of  any  portion  of  their  intended  escape. 

Every  passage  to  the  town  was  narrowly 
o-uarded,  and  of  course  the  communication 
with  the  river  was  more  jealously  watched 
than  any  other.  Two  of  the  Parliament  re- 
giments were  encamped  upon  the  banks,  and 
strong  lines  of  posted  sentries  were  pushed 
forwards  from  there  towards  the  town.  It 
was  through  these,  that,  trusting  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  and  their  own  caution,  T\  il- 
mot  and  Kerr  had  determined  to  pass. 

They  had  thrown  off  their  long  cavalry 
boots,  both  to  enable  them  to  scramble  more 
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easily  over  their  own  rough  fortifications,  and 
that  they  might  not  be  impeded  if  it  became 
afterwards  necessary  for  them  to  swim  down 
the  river  •  of  the  depth  of  which  they  were 
uncertain.  Their  swords  were  carefully  fixed 
to  their  sides,  and  in  their  belts  they  had  each 
a  loaded  pistol,  which  was  not  to  be  used  until 
the  last  emergency,  and  a  dagger  conveniently 
placed  for  immediate  g*rasp. 

They  scrambled  without  much  difficulty 
over  the  wall  which  had  always  surrounded 
the  town,  and  soon  also  got  over  the  earth- 
works which  had  recently  been  raised  be- 
yond it. 

"  We  must  keep  straight  on,  now,  Master 
Wilmc^"  whispered  Kerr  ;  "  I  took  the  bear- 
ings of  the  place  before  it  was  dark,  and  we 
must  guide  ourselves  between  the  lights  which 
are  shining  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  There 
are  plenty  of  sentries  on  the  line,  but  the 
night  is  so  dark  that  our  only  fear  is  to  come, 
upon  one  by  mistake.  Hist!"  As  they  had 
advanced  cautiously,  the  very  event  of  which 
he  whispered  occurred  to  them. 

Straight  on  towards  them  marched  a  soli- 
tary  soldier,   the  sound   of  whose   measured 
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tread  fell  distinctly  on  their  ears,  and  whose 
form  even  loomed  darkly  through  the  gloom 
as  he  approached.  He,  however,  perceived 
them  not,  as  they  crouched  quietly  on  the 
earth ;  and,  turning-  at  the  end  of  his  beat,  he 
left  them  to  continue  their  route. 

Again  they  proceeded  quickly,  but  care- 
fully, towards  the  point  where  they  had  hoped 
to  find  the  easiest  approach  to  the  river ;  and 
thouo'h  they  often  heard  the  watchful  chal- 
lenge, and  the  not  distant  tramp  of  the  nume- 
rous sentries  through  whom  they  were  pass- 
ing, they  seemed  to  have  accomplished  their 
purpose  in  safety,  and  already  felt  the  cold 
breeze  from  the  river  blowing  over  them. 

They  had  advanced  in  perfect  silence,  when 
Wilmot  pressed  Kerr's  arm  tightly,  and 
pointed  out  exactly  before  them,  on  the  black 
river's  brink,  the  form  of  a  man  standing  and 
gazing  into  the  slowly-passing  stream.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  pass  by  him  unobserved 
in  their  plunge  into  the  water ;  and  on  either 
side  were  the  sentries,  posted  out  from  the  col- 
lected bodies  of  the  men  who  were  there  en- 
camped. Kerr  watched  him  for  a  minute  as 
the  man  stood  wildly  gesticulating  to  himself, 
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and  then  drawing1  his  dao-o-er  from  his  belt,  he 
felt  at  its  sharpened  point. 

"  I  could  put  him  out  of  the  way  with  one 
stroke  of  this,  Master  Wilmot,"  he  whispered 
hoarsely  between  his  teeth  •  "  and  so  that  no 
other  of  the  damned  Eebels  should  hear  a 
sound." 

"  No,  Kerr  !  "  answered  Wilmot,  firmly  : 
iC  Rebel  though  he  be,  we  could  not  murder 
him  in  cold  blood ;  even  though,  by  not  doing- 
so,  our  whole  purpose  fail." 

As  they  halted  for  a  moment,  irresolute  as 
to  their  course,  the  words  of  the  solitary  fana- 
tic fell  distinctly  on  their  ears. 

"  'The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  slack,  neither 
is  His  bow  loosed/  It  is  He  that  hath  deli- 
vered into  our  hands  those  blinded  men  of 
Belial :  yet  our  Saul  would  spare  this  modern 
Ag-ag,  who  thinketh,  '  Surely  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  past.'  Nay,  but  another  Samuel  will 
hew  him  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilg*al ! 
I  will  take  this  man  Capel,  who  has  flaunted 
so  long'  in  the  hig'h  places  of  the  earth,  and 
bring"  his  head  into  the  dust.  I  will  take 
these  delicate  lilies  of  the  valley,  who  toil  not, 
neither   do   they  spin,  and    shew   them   that 
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they  are  of  no  greater  account  than  the  verit- 
able flowers  of  the  field,  when  they  fall  with 
the  coarser  grass  at  the  sweep  of  the  mower's 

scythe.     If  the  man  Charles " 

Perhaps  if  the  fanatic  had  been  able  to 
complete  the  sentence,  its  horror  might  have 
steeled  Wilmot's  heart,  and  he  might  have 
ceased  his  opposition  to  Kerr's  cold-blooded 
proposal ;  but  on  hearing  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  soliloquy,  he  mistrusted  his  own  for- 
bearance should  he  listen  further,  and  hurried 
into  execution  his  own  plan. 

They  crept  upon  the  man  in  perfect  silence, 
until  Kerr  was  able  suddenly  to  seize  him 
between  his  powerful  arms,  while  Wilmot  at 
the  same  time  threw  his  cloak  over  his  face 
and  mouth,  and  prevented  him  from  making 
any  sound  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  sentries 
who  were  so  dangerously  near. 

"All  right,  Master  Wilmot,"  whispered 
Kerr,  as  he  held  his  foe  vainly  struggling  in 
his  vice-like  grasp.  "  If  we  had  but  a  bit  of 
rope,  I  could  do  my  part  of  the  job  easily." 

Wilmot  held  the  cloth  over  the  man's  face 
with  one  hand,  nearly  stifling  him  in  its  folds, 
while  with  the  other  he   loosed   the   hanger 
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which  was  round  the  Independent's  waist. 
"'Tis  a  silk  sword-belt,  Kerr,  and  will  answer 
our  purpose  well." 

Wilmot  assisting*  Kerr,  as  far  as  he  was 
able  with  his  disengaged  hand,  the  operation 
was  soon  performed  :  the  Independent's  feet 
and  hands  were  both  securely  tied  together, 
and  he  lay  on  the  g-round  a  helpless  mass. 
The  difficulty  yet  remained,  to  leave  him  with- 
out loosening*  the  cloak  and  giving*  him  the 
full  power  of  speech ;  but  Kerr,  who  had  been 
examining-  their  prisoner's  pockets  with  that 
intent,  found  in  one  of  them  a  small  volume 
(probably  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament),  which 
he  proceeded  to  employ  as  a  g-ag-.  The  book 
was  with  some  difficulty  rammed  into  his 
mouth,  a  portion  of  the  cloak  being-  thrust 
in  with  it  and  gradually  loosened  to  allow  its 
passag-e,  and  then  being-  turned  round  with 
a  wrench  of  Kerr's  strong-  fing-ers,  it  kept 
the  jaws  immoveably  fixed. 

"  We  may  cast  him  loose  now,  Master 
Wilmot,"  chuckled  Kerr :  "  when  we  're  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  he  may  tell  the  crop- 
eared  varmint  of  our  crossing-,  if  he  can  !  " 

Cautiously    creeping-    to    the    river,    they 
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waded  in  :  the  water  struck  latterly  cold  upon 
their  limbs,  and  the  prospect  of  a  long-  night- 
swim  was  almost  enough  to  force  back  less 
determined  men.  u  Keep  down  the  stream, 
Master  Wilmot :  I  think  if  that  chap  manages 
to  get  loose,  m}^  last  words  will  throw  them 
on  a  wrong*  track." 

They  were  both  strong  swimmers,  and  their 
old  practice  in  stemming  the  head-tides  round 
the  Foreland,  stood  them  in  good  service  now. 
Pushing  into  the  centre  of  the  river3  where  it 
was  the  deepest,  with  long  powerful  strokes, 
assisted  by  the  favouring  current,  they  made 
way  gallantly. 

"'Tis  bitterly  cold,  Kerr,"  said  Wilmot, 
"  but  we  must  keep  here,  for  the  devils  are  on 
both  sides  of  us." 

It  was  no  time  for  talking,  however;  but 
with  all  their  energies  concentrated  on  their 
task,  they  pushed  resolutely  on.  Ere  long,  a 
shout  behind  them  told  that  their  prisoner 
had  got  loose  from  the  rude  gag  which  they 
had  employed  to  force  his  silence,  and  a 
confused  noise  which  followed  shewed  that 
their  enemies  were  apprised  of  their  late  ex- 
ploit.    They  could  hear  the  tramp  of  armed 
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men  hurrying  down  the  banks,  lights  blazed 
up  behind  them,  and  signals  were  exchanged 
on  either  side :  an  active  search  was  evidently 
being-  made.  But  it  seemed  the  enemy  had 
been  deceived  by  Kerr's  false  intimation  of 
their  crossing,  and  never  thought  of  looking  for 
the  fugitives  in  the  cold  current  of  the  river. 

u  Safe  as  yet !  "  gasped  Kerr,  as  he  rose  on 
a  lengthened  stroke ;  "  but  yon  fire  gives  a 
blazing  light." 

"  A  cold  dive  !  "  answered  Wilmot  shortly, 
and  without  a  pause  they  swam  bravely  on. 

A  little  before  them,  a  large  watchfire  was 
burning  on  the  bank,  and  as  Kerr  said,  cast 
its  flickering  light  across  the  river,  which 
shone  brightly  for  a  space  in  contrast  with 
the  surrounding  gloom.  Groups  of  their 
enemy  were  seated  round  it,  and  as  Wilmot 
and  Kerr  came  down  the  stream,  they  saw 
one  man  intently  gazing*  on  the  reflection  of 
the  flame  upon  the  water  running  by. 

"  Now !  "  said  Wilmot,  and  at  the  edge  of 
the  lighted  space,  they  sank  with  a  bubble 
under  the  waves.  When  they  again  rose 
above  the  water,  the  dangerous  light  was  far 
behind  them,  and  they  saw  with  delight  that 
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the  rapid  tide  was  carrying  them  on  far  more 
speedily  than  they  had  dared  to  hope. 

Their  attempt  had  prospered  marvellously, 
and  encouraged  by  their  success,  they  pushed 
on  vigorously,  and  were  soon  anions*  the 
vessels  moored  closely  in  the  river,  not  far 
beyond  the  camp.  They  allowed  themselves 
to  float  quietly  down  the  current,  until  they 
found  a  boat  suitable  for  their  purpose. 
Nearly  at  the  last,  secured  to  the  stern  of  a 
larger  vessel,  was  a  small  ketch,  into  which 
they  clambered  easily.  They  found  in  it  both 
a  pair  of  oars  and  a  little  mast  with  a  single 
sail  bent  to  it. 

"  T  is  the  very  thins:  we  want,  Master  Wil- 
mot,"  said  Kerr,  in  a  whisper  hardly  audible 
above  the  tide  that  rippled  by  the  bows. 

Wilmot  had  brought  a  little  flask  of  spirits, 
a  draught  from  which  rapidly  revived  their 
strength,  and  sent  warmth  to  their  chilled 
limbs.  Kerr  cut  the  hawser  with  his  dagger, 
and  the  little  boat,  swaying  round,  drifted  on- 
wards towards  the  sea.  They  both  seized  an 
oar,  and  dropped  them  cautiously  on  the  water. 
They  were  unperceived,  and  pulling-  steadily  on, 
were  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 
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"  I  have  a  fanc}r,  Kerr,"  said  Wilmot,  at 
length,  as  they  bent  to  their  oars,  "  that  the 
officer  we  bound  on  the  river's  edge,  was  the 
bloody  Ireton  himself:  and  yet  it  could  not 
be."  * 

"  Eebel  enough  for  old  Noll ! "  answered 
Kerr  shortly ;  "  and  his  life  was  not  worth  the 
risk  you  made  us  run  for  it.  I  should  not 
have  liked  us  to  have  been  pulled  out  of  the 
cold  water,  Master  Wilmot,  like  drowned  rats  : 
and  though  my  enemies  have  never  called  me 
coward,  I  felt  a  queer  sensation  as  we  came  up 
to  the  portion  of  the  river  where  the  watch- 
fire  threw  its  blaze.  If  those  fellows  had  seen 
us,  we  should  not  have  died  like  men." 

iC  There  was  small  chance  for  sword-play 
there,"  answered  Wilmot;  "  and  I  am  not 
certain  now  whether  our  best  course  would 
not  have  been  to  have  died  with  sword  in 
hand.  We  have  saved  our  lives,  Kerr,  now ; 
and  what  have  we  left  to  make  them  of  any 
worth?" 

"  Nay,  Master  Wilmot,  we  must  think  more 
cheerily,"  said  Kerr,  struck  by  the  depth  of 
his  despairing  tone  :  "  we  have  not  both  been 
preserved   from  all  the  chances  of  the  war, 
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and  the  perils  of  this  night,  for  nothing-. 
You,  Master  Wilmot,  are  )Toung  yet ;  and, 
though  our  hopes  have  failed  this  time,  may 
reasonably  look  for  better  days/'  Wilmot 
shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  the}7-  con- 
tinued to  urge  their  oars  in  silence. 

It  was  a  night  of  long*  and  violent  exer- 
tion ;  but  ere  the  morning-  the}^  had  got  into 
the  broad  mouth  of  the  river,  and  straight 
before  them,  out  of  the  German  Ocean,  rose 
the  sun  with  all  its  cheery  splendour.  The 
previous  day  and  night  had  been  cloudy  and 
threatening,  but  the  bad  weather  had  passed 
over,  and  now  promised  the  full  glory  of  a 
late  summer  day.  As  the  dawn  brightened 
they  took  in  their  oars,  and  shipped  the 
rudder  and  the  mast.  A  lio-ht  breeze  blew 
from  the  land,  and  filling  their  little  sail,  bore 
them  steadily  into  the  open  sea. 

u  If  this  wind  holds,"  said  Kerr,  watching 
the  sun  rise,  and  the  direction  of  the  breeze 
as  it  ruffled  the  water's  edge,  "we  must 
keep  nearly  full,  and  shall  make  the  North 
Foreland  ere  the  night.  Take  a  little  sleep, 
Master  Wilmot,  after  j-our  night's  work, 
while  I  have  a  spell  at  the  rudder." 
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u  I  could  not  sleep  now,  Kerr/'  said  Wil- 
mot,  who  was  steering-  at  the  time,  according 
to  Kerr's  directions ;  a  but  if  }^ou  will  rest 
a  while  I  will  keep  to  our  present  course." 

Kerr  wanted  little  persuasion ;  so,  worn  out 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  night  and  their  re- 
cent want  of  food,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
bench,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep  in  the  cheer- 
ing warmth  of  the  sun. 

Wilmot  had  said  most  truly  that  he  could 
not  sleep :  the  excitement  of  past  events,  and 
the  hurry  of  so  many  actions  crowded  into  so 
short  a  space  since  last  he  left  his  home,  had 
prevented  him  from  fully  realizing-  to  himself 
his  desperate  position.  As  he  now  sate  idly 
in  the  stern  of  the  little  boat — o-uiding-  it 
mechanically  before  the  wind — he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  brood  over  the  future  of  his  despair. 

He  was  determined  to  see  Lucy  again;  but 
beyond  that  he  had  no  Future.  The  Royal 
cause,  that  had  revived  with  such  fair  appear- 
ances, was  now  broken,  apparently  for  ever ; 
and  in  its  ruins  his  own  fate  was  overwhelmed. 
He  had  nothing  more  to  look  to  than  a  hard 
subsistence,  gleaned  by  the  hiring  of  his  sword  ; 
and  he  could  not  ask  his  Lucy  to  share  with 
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him  such  a  life.  In  the  wild  bitterness  of  his 
lonely  thoughts,  it  seemed  to  him  at  times 
that  he  ouo-ht  to  release  her  from  all  ties 
entered  into  with  an  outcast :  that  he  had  no 
rig-lit  to  claim  even  the  love  which  was  his 
only  possession  left ;  and  that  he  had  acted 
wickedly  in  attempting'  to  link  the  life  of  one 
so  gentle  and  so  fair,  with  his  own  dark  and 
dangerous  course. 

She  is  young*,  he  thought;  she  has  before 
her  a  long  life  in  this  rebel-ridden  land :  why 
should  she  not  forget  the  past — forget  the 
lying  romance  of  her  early  youth  ;  forget  him 
who,  in  the  apparent  course  of  things,  she 
might  never  see  more  ?  And  he  himself,  a 
fugitive  in  foreign  lands — banished  for  ever 
from  his  own  by  the  inexorable  decrees  of 
Fate ;  without  one  tie  to  earth,  one  object  of 
affect  ion  or  sympathy  for  his  heart — might 
sink  into  the  position  of  a  true  hired  soldier, 
and  give  away  his  hated  life  in  some  cause  to 
which  his  soul  was  alien. 

The  more  elastic  the  temper,  and  the  more 
easily  it  is  stimulated  by  the  slightest  grounds 
of  hope  into  the  confidence  of  illusive  dreams, 
the    more  terrible  is  the    after  rebound  :    the 
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more  complete  the  apathy  with  which  the  spi- 
rit yields  itself  to  despair. 

And  for  poor  Wilmot  there  was  now  no 
ground  for  hope ;  all  his  happy  illusions  had 
vanished  one  hy  one :  the  sunny  tide  on  which 
his  bark  of  life  had  floated  in  its  buo}Tant 
pride,  had  left  it  stranded  on  the  naked  beach, 
and  he  felt  that  it  would  return  no  more. 
He  sate  beside  his  sleeping*  companion,  the 
warm  sun  shone  on  him,  the  sea  danced  mer- 
rily around,  the  light  breeze  rippled  up  its  face 
into  nryriad  smiles ;  but  the  clear  heavens 
and  the  bright  sea  had  no  effect  to  cheer  his 
dark  and  lonely  heart. 

By  mid-day  Kerr  awoke,  and  persuaded 
Wilmot  to  try  to  get  a  little  sleep,  which  had 
so  much  refreshed  himself.  tt  The  little  boat 
walks  well,  Master  Wilmot,"  he  said,  u  and 
I  think  we  shall  soon  see  the  white  cliffs.  If 
we  could  only  fall  in  with  some  of  our  fishing- 
boats,  we  might  both  learn  some  news  and  get 
the  food  of  which  we  have  such  need." 

Worn  out  with  all  his  toil  and  watch- 
ing, Wilmot  slept  at  length,  in  spite  of  his 
wretchedness.  It  was  such  sleep  as  comes  to 
the  troubled  ;  giving  with  its  own  perplexed 
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and  broken  dreams  but  a  half  respite  to 
waking-  sorrow.  He  was  roused  from  it  by 
the  sound  of  voices,  and  found  that  Kerr  had 
hailed  one  of  their  own  Ramsgate  boats.  They 
learned  from  the  fishermen,  whom  they  knew 
well,  that  a  troop  of  Horse  was  stationed  in 
their  villag'e,  and  that  Master  Gerrard  had 
come  up  from  London  and  was  at  home.  They 
also  g%ot  some  rude  refreshment,  which  they 
required  sorety  \  and  were  informed  that  the 
Royalist  Fleet,  under  Prince  Charles,  had 
lately  sailed  from  the  Downs  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  where  the  ships  would  then 
probably  be  found.  This  intelligence  gave  a 
new  direction  to  Wilmot's  thoughts,  and  de- 
termined him,  after  seeing'  Lucy,  to  join  the 
Fleet;  which  was  the  sole  force  now  existing- 
for  the  King*. 

Their  course  had  been  direct,  and  as  they 
bade  adieu  to  the  friendly  fishermen,  the}' 
steered  for  the  North  Foreland,  whose  fami- 
liar outline  was  before  them.  They  knew  they 
could  land  ere  night, 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE     GODLY      TROOPERS      MAKE     A     DESCENT     ON     THE 
KENTISH   VILLAGES,    AND    REVEL    IN    BELLASA-HOUSE. 

But,  indeed,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  your  last  speech  to  me 
about  Empson :  that  he  was  a  better  preacher  than  fighter  or 
soldier,  or  words  to  that  effect-  Truly  I  think  he  that  preaches 
best  will  fight  best ;  and  I  expect  it  will  be  encouraged  by  all  the 
chief  officers  in  this  army  especially. 

Letter  from  0.  CROMWELL  to  COL.  HACKER  the 
REGICIDE. 

From  the  time  that  Richard  Gerrard  had 
joined  himself  to  the  designs  of  the  Army 
leaders,  and  pressed  forward  in  Parliament 
the  vote  of,  "  No  more  addresses  to  the  King'/' 
a  great  change  had  heen  produced  in  his 
opinions.  That  vote  was  speedily  followed  hy 
the  open  discussion  in  the  Army  meetings  of 
the  future  settlement  of  the  country ;  and  little 
concealment  was  attempted  of  their  bloody 
intentions   concerning'   the   King.      The   Re- 
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publican  saw  that  his  own  loved  principles 
had  led  him  to  forward  the  designs  of  men 
equally  hostile  to  himself  as  Royalty  could 
be,  and  of  men  who  possessed  all  that  power 
of  which  poor  Royalty  was  so  completely 
deprived.  The  thought  of  taking-  innocent 
blood  was  abhorrent  to  him,  and  he  wrould 
almost  rather  have  restored  to  the  unfortunate 
Charles  a  small  portion  of  his  lost  power, 
even  with  his  hated  title,  than  have  joined 
in  any  scheme  to  take  away  his  life. 

The  rumours  of  the  Scotch  invasion,  and  all 
the  Royalist  insurrections  that  were  expected 
to  take  place  with  it,  deterred  the  Army 
leaders  from  pressing  their  ulterior  designs 
against  the  King,  until  they  had  crushed 
completely  all  opposition  in  the  country ;  and 
when  the  Army  left  London  for  their  work, 
Richard  Gerrard  was  among  those  who  knew 
not  to  which  party  to  wish  success. 

In  spite  of  Elkanah  White's  exaggerated 
letter,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  reports  of 
the  expelled  committee,  he  would  not  credit 
the  extent  of  the  Royalist  feeling  in  Kent, 
until  their  forces  were  known  to  be  on  the 
march   for   London.     When   he   learned    the 
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importance  of  that  Cavalier  movement,  lie 
dreaded  even  more  the  unshackled  resto- 
ration of  the  King*,  than  any  additional  suc- 
cess to  Cromwell's  arms.  But  when  the  rus- 
tic levies  were  driven  back  in  a  disordered 
tide  by  the  iron  troopers  of  Fairfax,  and  all 
the  loyal  ardour  of  Kent  was  in  a  few  da}^s 
subdued,  and  the  successful  army  sate  down 
before  the  remnant  of  leag'uered  Cavaliers  in 
Colchester,  he  saw  that  the  true  Eoyalist 
cause  was  fallen,  and  that  if  the  king-  were 
restored,  it  could  only  be  by  the  alliance  of 
his  own  Presbyterian  party. 

That  party  in  the  Parliament  now  felt  that 
their  only  chance  of  concluding'  any  treaty 
with  the  King*,  was  by  seizing-  the  opportunity 
of  Cromwell's  absence  with  his  army  in  the 
north  *  and  Richard  Gerrard,  aware  of  their 
true  position,  now  joined  with  them  heart 
and  soul. 

The  opposition  of  the  Army-party  in  the 
House,  and  the  dexterous  delays  they  threw 
in  the  way  of  the  majority,  retarded  terribly 
their  object  \  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  news 
of  Cromwell's  victory  at  Preston  Pans,  that 
they   were   able  to   repeal   their   old  vote   of 
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u  No  more  addresses/'  and  determine  to  open 
a  new  treaty  with  the  captive  King*  at  New- 
port. 

Shortly  before  that  vote  was  passed,  Gerrard 
went  down  to  his  own  county,  ostensibly  to 
assist  the  Committee  in  their  re-settlement 
after  the  late  rising1.  The  Cavaliers  on  shore 
were  utterly  subdued,  but  for  the  last  month, 
the  revolted  Fleet  under  Prince  Charles  had 
been  lying-  in  the  Downs,  where  it  had  seized 
some  prizes,  and  the  men  had  made  an  in- 
effectual landing1  near  Deal.  Gerrard  had 
now  nothing-  to  detain  him  in  the  House,  and 
his  mother  had  written  most  urgently  press- 
ing' his  return  home.  She  had  never  done 
so  before,  and  as  he  knew  there  were  troopers 
in  the  village,  and  some  even  quartered  on 
Bellasa-house,  he  took  the  occasion  afforded 
by  the  state  of  public  affairs,  to  look  after 
those  of  his  own  family. 

Those  were  not  pleasant  times  for  country 
gentlemen,  even  of  the  Parliament  faction. 
That  the  Malignants  should  be  spoiled  on  all 
hands  was  natural  enough ;  but  the  New  Model 
Officers  were  not  very  particular  as  to  where 
they  seized  such  necessaries  as  were  required 
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by  their  troops,  and  Gerrard's  steward  wrote 
to  him  pitiful  details  of  their  exactions.  The 
best  trees  in  his  coppice  cut  down  for  fire-wood, 
the  orchard-produce  completely  rifled :  even 
some  trees  there  marked  for  the  axe,  despite 
his  violent  protestations ;  and  the  contents  of 
the  cellar,  so  well  stocked  by  the  old  Sir 
Wilmot,  disappearing*  rapidty  clown  the  sanc- 
tified throats  of  troopers*  who  proved  that 
they  were  no  Nazarites,  whatever  other  vows 
of  holiness  they  had  undertaken  :  such  were 
his  most  prominent  complaints. 

Richard  Gerrard  cared  little  for  wine,  and, 
as  yet,  had  shewn  no  great  interest  in  his  pro- 
perty, but  his  increasing*  dislike  and  dread  of 
the  Army  leaders,  made  him  feel  sorely  the  spo- 
liation of  their  troops  *  and  such  intelligence, 
combined  with  his  mother's  letter,  determined 
him  to  proceed  homewards,  the  instant  the 
new  treaty  was  in  train. 

There  had,  indeed,  been  g*reat  commotions  in 
the  little  village,  during-  the  last  few  months. 
Most  of  its  male  population  had  joined  in  the 
Royalist  rising*  at  the  end  of  May,  and  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  powerful  force  which  had 
collected   at   Maidstone  5   but   as    that    force 
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gradually  melted  away  by  the  desertion  of 
the  countrymen,  many  of  the  Ramsgate  men, 
unused  to  the  life  of  marching'  and  bivouac, 
followed  their  example,  and  returned  by  twos 
and  threes  to  their  own  village,  to  spread 
there  the  contagion  of  their  own  doubts  and 
fears. 

They  had,  however,  met  no  enemy ;  and 
Dame  Kerr,  at  least,  despised  the  craven  an- 
ticipations of  men  who  had  drawn  back  so 
soon.  But  the  fugitives  grew  more  numerous 
when  the  Kentishmen  advanced  on  London, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  June  the  last  ex- 
hausted stragglers  came  back,  after  a  whole 
nio-ht  of  flight  statin o-  that  after  the  best 
defence  the}'  could  offer,  Fairfax  had  driven 
them  through  Maidstone  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  that  all  resistance  to  the  enemy 
was  at  an  end. 

Dame  Kerr,  in  spite  of  all  her  anxious 
inquiries,  could  learn  nothing  of  the  fate  of 
her  husband  and  Wilmot :  they  had  neither 
of  them  been  seen  either  in  the  pursuit  or 
struggle  of  the  preceding*  day.  At  length 
she  was  told  that  they  had  probably  joined 
the  other  party,  who,  under  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
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wicb,  had  taken  the  route  by  Rochester ;  and 
concerning-  whose  ultimate  proceeding's  no- 
thing- could  be  known,  although  they  had 
escaped  the  yesterday's  rout  and  ruin. 

To  the  poor  woman,  evren  this  incertitude 
was  a  reprieve ;  whicli,  in  the  kindness  of  her 
heart,  she  hastened  to  share  with  her  young- 
lady,  who  had  yielded  more  than  herself  to  the 
growing-  hopelessness  of  the  villagers.  From 
the  first,  Lucy  had  felt  a  doubt  of  their  success, 
which  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  repress :  an 
unaccountable  presage  of  evil  had  stolen  over 
her,  in  spite  of  all  the  confident  anticipations 
which  Wilmot  drew.  As  she  learned  how 
many  of  those  who  had  joined  first,  had  re- 
tired from  the  enterprise  under  a  conviction  of 
its  hopelessness,  her  own  presage  became  con- 
firmed ;  and  her  sole  anxiety  then  settled  upon 
the  safety  of  him,  who  she  knew  would  be  the 
most  forward  in  danger,  and  the  last  to  retire 
in  despair.  Of  the  success  of  their  design,  she 
had  already  abandoned  every  hope. 

She  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  from  Dame 
Kerr  the  intelligence  of  the  utter  rout  at 
Maidstone,  and  her  only  inquiry  was  for  Wil- 
mot :  did  the  fugitives  bring  any  news  of  him  or 
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of  Kerr  ?  They  were  not  amongst  them  5  they 
were  not  even  with  them  in  the  strug'2'le  of 
the  previous  day :  which  had  cost  their  lives  to 
so  many,  their  hopes  to  all.  This  was  all  that 
Dame  Kerr  could  tell  her,  that  they  were  with 
a  still  unbroken  body  of  men,  too  few  by  far 
to  stand  up  against  the  enemy,  and  whose 
future  intentions  no  one  knew.  God  help 
them  !  for  their  prospects  were  desperate  in- 
deed. Old  Daubrey  knew,  by  the  increased 
paleness  of  Lucy's  cheek,  and  the  wild  bright- 
ness of  her  eyes,  that  she  had  learned  the  ter- 
rible news. 

"  While  he  has  life,  my  dear  young*  lad}r," 
he  said  tenderly,  u  we  may  lean  hopefully  on 
Him  who  said  that  every  hair  of  our  heads 
is  numbered.  Our  Wilmot  has  been  spared 
already  from  greater  dangers  than  these." 

Poor  Lucy  !  it  was  on  that  stay  she  leant 
in  all  her  troubles  and  her  fears,  and  there 
alone  she  would  have  found  the  strength  to 
bear  them.  While  the  stern  Puritans  claimed 
to  themselves  the  sole  sanctity  of  life,  and 
committed  to  one  sweeping  perdition  all  who 
joined  not  in  their  peculiar  views :  more  par- 
ticularly the  weak  followers  of  a  church  but 
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little  better  than  the  scarlet  whore  herself;  it 
is  amongst  the  members  of  that  church  that 
the  real  piety  of  those  times  is  to  be  found  : 
that  charity  which  u  suffereth  long'  and  is  kind, 
Avhich  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up, 
is  not  easily  provoked,  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  thing's,  hopeth  all  thing's,  en- 
dureth  all  thing's." 

Whilst  nearly  all  of  one  party  could  quote 
the  most  blood}-  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  examples  for  their  own  bloody  acts,  many 
on  the  other  side  treasured  in  their  hearts  the 
spirit  of  the  New ;  and,  like  their  g-reat  suffer- 
ing* head  on  earth,  could  g-ather  from  it  con- 
solation under  the  bitterest  trials  of  life. 

Old  Daubrey  knew  that  for  one  in  Lucy's 
position  there  was  no  solace  to  be  found  in 
ear thl}-  lore,  and  he  abandoned  it  for  a  better, 
— for  that  study  which  could  alone  have  sup- 
ported her  anxiety,  and  saved  her  from  the 
dang-er  of  despair. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  the  fugitives  re- 
turned not.  At  leng-th  a  rumour  spread  that  the 
party  of  Kentishmen  who  had  stayed  with  the 
Earl  and  escaped  the  rout  at  Maidstone,  had 
crossed  over  into  Essex,  and  joining-  a  power- 
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ful  body  of  Royalists  there,  were  again  pre- 
pared to  make  head  against  Fairfax :  a  few 
who  had  left  them  when  they  crossed  the 
river,  on  their  return  to  their  own  county, 
spread  the  news  of  their  comrades'  determi- 
nation to  continue  their  efforts  to  the  last. 
Lucy  was  certain  that  if  Wilmot  had  not 
fallen,  he  was  among-  these.  Often  up  to  that 
time  had  she  started  at  hearing*  the  night-owl 
cry,  and  gone  to  the  window  breathlessly 
expecting*  the  repetition  of  the  sound,  and 
thinking-  it  might  be  his  signal  :  she  now 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  his  speedy  return, 
and  endeavouring-  to  resign  herself  to  the 
worst,  prayed  only  for  his  safety  at  the  loss 
of  every  previous  hope. 

Lady  Gerrard,  whatever  she  may  have  felt, 
betrayed  little  outward  anxiety  regarding  her 
son's  fate  :  it  was  not  a  portion  of  her  creed  : 
with  her  it  was  impious  to  struggle  against 
the  will  of  Providence,  and  she  almost  thought 
it  madness  to  pray  concerning  what  had  been 
pre-ordained  before  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  laid. 

But  her  ascetic  fatalism  and  somewhat 
carnal  pride  were  doomed  ere  long  to  suffer 
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a  rude  shock.  The  few  troops  of  Horse  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  county  by  Fairfax  to 
reduce  finally  its  rebellious  spirit,  were  chiefly 
posted  on  the  coast  before  the  Downs ;  both  on 
account  of  the  lo}ralty  which  had  first  kindled 
there,  and  to  be  prepared  for  any  landing* 
from  the  Royalists,  who  were  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Fleet.  The  forts  near  Deal  were 
well  manned,  and  a  small  guard  of  twelve 
men,  under  a  sergeant,  was  detached  to  the 
Ramsg-ate  fishing*  village. 

Lady  Gerrard  shared  her  elder  son's  hatred 
of  the  Army,  and  was  much  disturbed  from 
her  usual  serenity  at  learning  that  these  men 
were  to  be  quartered  between  her  own  house 
and  Armageddon-hall.  It  was  quite  useless 
to  remonstrate  ;  though  she  put  little  faith  in 
the  assurance  of  the  quarter-master  that  they 
were  six  godly  men,  who  were  recommended 
to  her  care  as  to  a  mother  in  Israel. 

The  six  godly  men,  made  themselves  speedily 
at  home  in  their  comfortable  quarters  in  Bel- 
lasa-house,  and  committed  that  havoc  on  the 
cellar  which  so  aroused  the  steward's  indio- 
nation  in  his  letter  to  his  master.  They  were, 
however,  strong-headed  men,  and  on  the  whole 
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decorous  enough :  at  least  they  offered  no  open 
violence  to  the  female  domestics,  and  contented 
themselves  by  withholding*  any  tokens  of  re- 
spect to  the  ladies  if  they  chanced  to  meet 
them,  and  by  accosting-  the  harmless  old  chap- 
lain (who  did  his  best  to  avoid  their  company) 
as  a  Priest  of  Baal. 

Lady  Gerrard  before  her  conversion  had 
been  a  very  notable  housewife,  and  even  yet 
she  had  not  lost  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
leaven.  She  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
profusion  and  even  waste  introduced  into  the 
establishment;  and  her  growing*  rancour  was 
much  increased  by  the  accounts  brought  her 
by  her  own  attendant,  of  the  wildly  unor- 
thodox doctrines  which  were  broached  by  the 
troopers  in  her  little  flock.  The  godly  men 
had  refused  to  join  her  famil}-  devotions,  di- 
rected by  the  Priest  of  Baal.  They  had  the 
gift  themselves,  and  any  one  of  them  was  just 
as  ready  to  entone  a  prayer,  as  to  boot  and 
saddle:  the  Levite's  prating  forms  were  not 
for  them.  Once  Lady  Gerrard  was  terribly 
alarmed  by  one  of  them  volunteering  to  con- 
duct her  worship  himself,  but  fortunately  the 
threat   was   not   carried   into   execution.      A 
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more  cruel  humiliation  was,  however,  yet  in 
store. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  in  the  village,  Lady  Gerrard  went  down 
as  usual  to  the  chapel,  to  have  some  solace, 
after  all  her  tribulation,  in  listening-  to  her 
favourite  lecturer.  She  was  of  course  the 
great  lady  of  the  place,  and  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  rode  over  to  the  village  twice 
a  week  to  give  his  lecture,  was  one  who  paid 
due  deference  to  rank,  and  always  pinned  the 
text  of  his  discourse  upon  the  desk  in  front 
of  Lady  Gerrard's  well-cushioned  seat.  On 
the  Sunday  in  question,  with  a  boldness  that 
perhaps  lacked  discretion,  he  had  chosen  from 
1  Samuel  xxiv.  6,  <f  And  he  said  unto  his 
men,  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  do  this 
thing  unto  my  master,  the  Lord's  anointed, 
to  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against  him,  see- 
ing he  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord." 

Lady  Gerrard  was  by  no  means  an  enthusi- 
astic Royalist )  but  as  she  read  the  above  verse, 
she  looked  forward  with  much  satisfaction  to 
the  rubs  which  her  favourite  orator  would  give 
to  the  sacrilegious  troopers,  who,  she  doubted 
not,  would  attend  to  hear  his  eloquence. 
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Nor  was  she  mistaken  in  expecting*  their 
presence.  Shortly  after  she  had  taken  her 
seat;  which  she  always  did  long'  before  the 
time  when  the  preacher  opened  his  extem- 
poraneous prayer,  her  organs  of  smell  were 
assailed  by  a  strong*  perfume  of  tobacco ; 
simultaneously,  the  sound  of  jingling"  spurs 
and  the  heavy  tramp  of  booted  men  rung-  in 
her  ears. 

The  chapel  was  a  very  plain  conventicle,  pos- 
sessed of  no  hateful  steeple,  ornamented  altar, 
or  surpliced  priest.  Beyond  the  cushioned 
seats  of  Lady  Gerrard,  Elkanah  White,  and 
Mistress  Miriam,  there  was  nothing'  of  which 
the  sternest  Independent  could  disapprove,  and 
consequently  no  particular  explosion  followed 
on  the  troopers'  entrance.  But  the  smell  of 
tobacco  increased,  and  at  length  Lad}T  Gerrard, 
raising  her  eyes  to  her  neighbours,  saw,  by 
the  indignant  looks  of  Mistress  Miriam,  that 
something  strange  was  going  on  behind  them  ; 
when,  turning  round,  she  saw  the  six  godly 
men  who  had  been  quartered  on  her  house, 
lounging-  in  the  easiest  attitudes  they  could 
adopt  upon  the  wooden  benches,  smoking  their 
short  pipes,  and  balancing  on  their  heads  the 
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steeple-crowned  hats  which  all  their  race  so 
much  affected. 

She  was  endeavouring*  to  stifle  her  anger, 
and  bring*  herself  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind, 
when  the  renewed  noise  behind  her,  shewed 
that  the  companions  of  the  six  g"odly  men 
were  also  entering*  the  chapel.  u  Has  the 
false  shepherd  abandoned  his  flock  ?"  asked  a 
deep,  hoarse  voice :  "  nay,  then,  the  spirit 
moveth  me  to  offer  instruction  to  those  blind 
followers  of  the  blind  ;"  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  approving*  hum  of  his  own  men,  the  ser- 
geant strode  up  the  chapel  to  the  lecturer's 
chair. 

The  action  on  his  part  was  so  unexpected, 
that  Lady  Gerrard  was  motionless  with  indig- 
nant surprise,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation waited  for  the  preacher's  arrival  to 
rebuke  the  impious  intruder.  On  the  lecturer's 
desk  was  the  text  he  had  chosen  for  his  day's 
discourse  neatly  copied  out,  and  the  sergeant 
with  some  difficult}'  spelled  it  through. 

"  Methinks,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
u  that  some  son  of  Belial  has  done  this,  who 
wishes  to  pour  out  his  poison  into  foolish  ears. 
Who  is  the  Lord's  anointed  ?     Is  it  the  man 
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Charles?  the  man  of  bloody  who  clotheth  him- 
self with  lies  as  with  a  garment  ?  whose  soul 
is  saturated  with  deceit,  and  whose  heart 
cleaveth  to  the  foreign  woman?  whose  idola- 
tries and  whoredoms  have  poured  out  over 
this  goodly  land  the  vials  of  God's  wrath? 
Nay,  but  it  is  not  he :  it  is  another :  it  is  the 
Lord;  mighty  in  battle.  The  wicked  rave  idly 
of  their  high  places,  and  their  kings;  but  I  say 
the  Fifth  Kino-dom  and  the  last  is  at  hand : 
nav,  it  now  is.  Have  I  not  seen  him  in  the 
day  of  wrath,  when  the  fury  of  his  right  hand 
was  terrible  ?  He  put  on  righteousness  as  a 
breastplate,  and  a  helmet  of  salvation  upon 
his  head ;  and  he  put  on  the  garment  of  ven- 
geance for  clothing,  and  Avas  clad  with  zeal  as 
a  cloak.  Would  you  ask  me  as  to  his  car- 
nal form  and  fio-urement  ?  He  is  somewhat 
such  a  man  as  I  myself,  strong  and  burly ;  ay, 
and  with  something'  of  a  red  colour  on  his  bio* 
nose.  Mounted  on  the  black  gelding  he  pur- 
chased from  Cornet  Squire,  I  tell  you  I  have 
seen  his  enemies  flee  before  him.  At  Mar- 
ston  Moor  and  at  Naseby  his  right  hand 
has  taught  him  terrible  things,  and  he  rides 
on  now  in  his  strength  and  glory :   woe  to 
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those  who  stand  before  him.  According  to 
their  deeds  he  will  repay,  fury  to  his  adver- 
saries, recompense  to  his  enemies ;  to  the 
Covenanting'  Scotch  he  will  repay  recom- 
pense." 

A  loud  hum  of  approval  here  interrupted 
the  orator,  testifying-  that  his  own  troopers  at 
least  completely  agreed  to  his  doctrine.  At 
the  same  time  the  Presbyterian  minister,  who 
had  been  unusually  delayed,  hurriedly  entered 
the  chapel,  and  stood  in  petrified  astonishment 
at  the  unwarrantable  intrusion  of  a  red-coat 
upon  his  functions.  He  was  a  bold  man, 
however,  and  soon  advanced  steadily  to  his 
place.  The  sergeant  at  once  divined  his 
object. 

"  Back  thou  whited  sepulchre  !"  he  shouted, 
and  waved  him  an  indignant  gesture  :  u  wouldst 
thou  dare  to  attempt  to  silence  the  spirit  ? 
Stand  back,  I  say,  and  thou  shalt  hear  some 
godly  truths  ! " 

The  Presb}^terian  looked  round  to  see  what 
assistance  he  might  obtain,  to  eject  by  force 
the  powerful  intruder ;  but  the  congregation — 
with  the  exception  of  the  troopers,  who  would 
unquestionably  have   assisted   the  sergeant — 
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were  mostly  women,  and  he  saw  force  was 
impossible. 

"  Friend/'  he  said,  and  endeavoured  to  speak 
calmly,  u  I  have  ridden  far  to  deliver  my  bi- 
weekly discourse,  and  thou  usurpest  my  place." 

"  Thou  hast  filled  it  too  long-,  vain  Priest ! " 
roared  the  excited  sergeant,  "  and  it  is  now 
thy  turn  to  hear  what  may  perhaps  profit  thy 
soul,  if  not  too  besotted  in  its  whoredoms." 

The  great  lecturer  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  language,  and  was  evidently  getting  very 
indignant,  when  Master  White,  in  dread  of 
the  consequences,  rose,  and  whispering  in  his 
ear,  persuaded  him  of  the  impossibility  of  any 
course  but  submission.  Chafing,  but  obedient, 
he  at  length  sate  down,  and  the  orator,  unin- 
terrupted, continued  his  discourse. 

He  went  on  much  in  the  same  strain  as 
before,  addressing  himself  particularly  to  the 
Priest,  declaring  the  advent  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy,  and  pointing  out  Cromwell  as  its 
Divine  head;  on  which  occasions  he  was 
always  backed  by  the  plausive  murmur  of 
his  troopers.  When  that  subject  was  par- 
tially exhausted,  he  directed  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  Lady  Gerrard  and  Mis- 
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tress  Miriam,  who,  with  indignant  counte- 
nances were  supporting-  the  insults  to  their 
favourite.  He  arraigned  them  in  no  mea- 
sured terms  :  asked  whether  that  was  a  time 
for  carnal  distinctions ;  for  them  to  sit  on 
cushioned  seats,  while  saints  militant  had 
only  wooden  benches  ?  Reproved  their  pride 
and  whoredoms  of  the  spirit,  their  painting's 
and  tirings  of  the  head,  and  compared  them 
to  the  woman  on  the  scarlet-coloured  beast, 
who  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour, 
having*  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  of  abo- 
minations and  filthiness  of  her  fornication. 

u  Beware  ! "  he  cried  in  his  wild  blasphemy, 
ie  for  your  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven, 
and  God  hath  remembered  your  iniquities ! 
How  much  she  hath  glorified  herself  and 
lived  deliriously,  so  much  torment  and  sorrow 
give  her  !  for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a 
queen  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  see  no 
sorrow.  Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come 
in  one  day ;  and  she  shall  be  utterly  burned 
with  fire  :  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God  who 
judgeth  her !  " 

At  this  closing  insult  Lady  Gerrard  could 
bear    no    more,   and    was   rising   in   offended 
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majesty  to  leave  the  chapel,  when  her  minister 
whispered  to  her  to  stay,  and  receive  the  after 
encouragement  of  the  Word.  In  obedience  to 
him  she  again  sate  down,  and  the  sergeant, 
who  had  now  concluded  his  harangue,  per- 
mitted the  Presbyterian  to  assume  his  place ; 
giving  a  broad  hint  that  he  was  to  say  nothing 
which  could  be  offensive  to  godly  ears,  under 
penalty  of  condign  punishment :  a  hint  ren- 
dered doubly  effective  by  the  truculent  look 
of  the  utterer,  and  the  big  hand  significantly 
laid  upon  the  pistol. 

Under  such  unpleasant  surveillance,  the 
minister  went  through  his  usual  service  with- 
out  any  further  important  interruption ;  soften- 
ing in  a  great  measure  his  own  opinions  to 
satisfy  his  dangerous  audience,  and  of  course 
abandoning"  the  text  on  which  he  had  so 
rashly  pitched. 

With  this  compromise  between  the  two 
parties,  peace  was  preserved;  the  sergeant 
contenting  himself  b}'  stating  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  they  had  only  been  offered  milk  for 
babes,  whereas  strong  men  wanted  meat. 

Lady  Gerrard  had  an  idea,  throughout  the 
whole   of  the   previous  scene,  that   the  rude 
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sergeant's  face  was  not  utterly  strang*e  to 
her ;  and  when,  on  returning*  home,  she  was 
informed  by  her  own  tiring*  woman  that  the 
man  who  had  so  sacrilegiously  disturbed  their 
service  and  insulted  herself,  was  no  other  than 
the  drunken  cobbler  Peters,  who  now  called 
himself  Sergeant  Resist-the-Devil,  her  indig- 
nation was,  if  possible,  increased.  On  the  next 
day  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  son,  requesting 
his  return,  as  his  protection  was  wanted  in 
the  house  5  and,  waiting*  for  his  arrival,  she 
secluded  herself  still  more  within  her  own 
chamber :  not  even  daring"  ag*ain  to  g*o  to  the 
chapel,  where  she  might  be  the  witness  of 
such  scenes. 

But  nearly  two  months  passed  ere  Richard 
was  able  to  attend  her  unwonted  summons ; 
he  besought  her  to  bear  the  necessary  discom- 
forts of  her  position,  but  he  could  not  leave 
the  House  until  arrangements  were  made  for 
a  new  treaty  with  Charles:  the  only  method 
left  of  counteracting  Cromwell's  plans.  At 
length,  by  the  middle  of  August,  all  obstacles 
to  opening  the  treaty  were  so  far  removed, 
that  Eichard  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  return 
home. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Bellasa-house,  the  six 
godly  men  withdrew  their  most  flag-rant  ex- 
actions ;  knowing-  that  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment^ though  not  equal  to  an  Army  officer, 
had  still  some  authority  in  the  State.  Their 
wants  were  liberally  attended  to ;  but  plain 
ale  took  the  place  of  sack  and  sherris,  and 
there  was  no  more  talk  of  cuttino-  down  the 
doomed  orchard-trees. 

Lady  Gerrard  poured  out  to  her  son  all  her 
accumulated  griefs ;  and  openly  bemoaned  the 
failure  of  the  last  Roval  rising1,  which  had 
thrown  power  into  the  hands  of  such  men. 
Richard  himself  was  hardly  sure  whether  its 
success  would  not  have  been  a  less  evil;  but 
he  trusted  much  to  the  effect  of  the  Newport 
Treaty :  if  the  King*  would  only  g*ive  up  all 
they  wanted,  and  the  Scotch  would  detain 
Cromwell  some  time  longer  in  the  North, 
there  was  no  saying-  whether  all  might  not 
yet  be  well. 

Richard  was  much  moved  by  hearing'  of  his 
brother's  participation  in  the  Royalist  move- 
ment. Wilmot  was  probably  at  that  very  time 
with  the  Cavaliers  in  Colchester,  reduced  to  the 
last  straits;  and  if  he  had  survived  the  dangers 
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of  the  siege,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  could 
be  saved  from  the  penalty  of  treason  :  the 
Army  part}r  in  the  House  were  confident  on 
that  matter,  and  threatened  the  scaffold  reso- 
lutely to  all  who  had  renewed  the  war.  It 
was  a  heavy  time  for  all  within  Bellasa- 
house.  Lucy  kept  chiefly  with  the  old  chap- 
lain in  their  old  haunt — the  library ;  when 
Richard  was  at  home,  he  was  chiefly  with  his 
mother;  but  over  all  was  the  same  gloom — 
the  same  dreading*  anticipation  of  some  un- 
known ill. 

Shortly  after  Richard's  return,  came  the 
news  of  Cromwell's  victory  at  Preston  Pans, 
and  they  all  knew  then  that  if  Wilmot  were, 
as  they  thought,  in  Colchester,  his  fate  would 
be  soon  decided.  Poor  Lucy !  if  it  was  an 
anxious  time  to  all,  it  was  a  dreadful  time  to 
her :  there  seemed  no  loop-hole  to  admit  a 
ray  of  hope.  But  the  fervent  prayers  she 
had  poured  forth  had  not  been  unheard  on 
hiofh :  and  while  she  thought  least  of  their 
fulfilment,  it  was  at  hand. 

As  Lucy  sate  with  Daubrey  in  the  library 
at  the  end  of  that  month,  the  owl's  cry  rose 
upon  the   night,  which   was   closing   round  * 
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but  she  had  ceased  to  watch  for  the  once- 
expected  signal.  It  rose  again  with  its 
mournful  sound,  and  again  a  third  time  :  now 
she  knew  that  it  was  he.  Silently  she  opened 
the  garden  entrance ;  and  there,  pale  and 
worn  with  want  and  watching,  Wilmot  stood 
before  her.  "  He  is  safe  ! n  she  whispered 
faintly ;  a  I  ask  no  more !  " 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

kerr's  prognostics  are  realized,  and  he  again 
meets  with  peters  for  the  last  time. 

The  strong  man  of  passion  and  levity — the  giant  who  had 
played  with  life  and  soul,  as  an  infant  with  the  baubles  that  it 
prizes  and  breaks— was  what  the  Caesar  and  the  leper  alike  are, 
when  all  clay  is  without  God's  breath — what  glory,  genius, 
power,  and  beauty  would  be  for  ever  and  for  ever,  if  there  were 
no  God ! 

BULWER  LUTON'S  NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 

Wilmot  and  Kerr  landed  boldly  on  the  beach 
beneath  their  own  cliffs,  running*  ashore  with 
the  little  boat  that  had  served  them  so  well 
in  their  escape.  It  was  nearly  dark  at  the 
time  *  and  they  had  no  desire  to  court,  thoug-h 
as  yet  they  had  no  particular  reason  to  dread, 
the  observations  of  the  Parliament  troopers, 
who  they  knew  were  in  the  village :  it  was 
impossible  for  these  to  know  from  what  place 
they  had  arrived. 

At  Bellasa-house  they  separated,  and  Kerr 
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proceeded  with  somewhat  anxious  thoughts 
to  his  own  cottage.  If  his  was  neither  the 
nature,  nor,  perhaps,  the  position  in  life,  to 
feel  those  romantic  ardours  which  give  both 
the  intensest  delights  and  the  acutest  pains,  he 
had,  in  his  own  way,  an  honest  affection  for 
his  comely  dame,  and  a  deep  love  and  pride 
for  the  little  daughter  she  had  given  him. 

There  were  causes  enough  in  their  unpro- 
tected position  to  give  him  anxiety  concerning 
them,  and  the  future  was  not  less  doubtful 
than  the  present.  He  knew  that,  after  the 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  late  rising, 
he  could  not — if,  as  was  probable,  it  were 
discovered — remain  quietly  in  his  village.  He 
hesitated  at  again  leaving  those  so  dear  to 
him  without  his  protection  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  and  }Tet  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  share  the  life  which  was  in  store  for 
him.  He  was  uncertain  even  of  his  own 
course ;  and  a  painful  struggle  was  going  on 
in  his  own  stout  heart,  as  to  whether  he  might 
desert  the  master  to  whose  fortunes  he  had 
as  yet  clung  so  faithfully,  and  find  in  the  far 
plantations  a  home  for  those  who  had  a  still 
greater  claim  upon  him. 
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It  was  a  painful  struggle ;  for  though  this 
was  the  course  which  had  been  counselled  by 
Wilmot  himself,  the  old  feudal  feeling  in  his 
breast  was  too  strong  to  be  conquered  easily, 
and  his  heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing, in  his  hour  of  deepest  misfortune,  him 
whom  he  had  followed  as  his  master  from  a 
child.  His  own  forefathers  would  reproach 
him  from  their  graves  for  his  abandonment  of 
the  true  old  race. 

Beset  with  these  doubts,  and  uncertain 
even  as  to  the  intelligence  that  might  then 
greet  him  at  the  cottage,  he  hurried  on  ;  but 
the  latter  portion  of  his  fears  were  soon  dis- 
pelled, as,  on  pushing  open  the  wicket,  the 
same  pleasant  scene  was  found  by  him  which 
had  o-reeted  his  return  some  months  before. 
Dame  Kerr  was  now  even  more  delighted  by 
his  unexpected  presence ;  though  there  Avas  an 
excitement  in  her  manner  which  even  Kerr 
did  not  overlook,  and  the  first  sound  of  his 
entrance,  before  she  knew  that  it  was  he, 
had  caused  in  the  brave  woman  an  unusual 
appearance  of  alarm. 

"  Is  our  little  Lucy  well  ? "  asked  Kerr, 
whose  heart  turned  instantly  to  his  darling. 
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u  Where  is  she,  Bridget?  Shew  her  to  me, 
or  I  shall  fancy  ills." 

The  child  was  sleeping-  in  her  accustomed 
corner,  but  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  her 
father's  greeting. 

"  She  is  quite  well,  dear  Stephen,"  answered 
his  wife  5  "  and  all  will  be  well,  now  since  you 
are  come  again." 

The  child  was  nearly  two  years  old,  and 
as  the  delighted  Kerr  bent  over  her  cradle 
and  kissed  her  soft  round  cheek,  she  started 
in  wondering  inquiry  on  the  big  form,  which 
in  three  months  of  absence  she  had  forgotten. 

"  She  can  talk  now,  dear  Stephen,"  said 
the  Dame,  raising  the  child  from  her  cradle, 
and  placing  her  on  her  father's  knees  beside 
the  fire,  which  was  blazing  cheerily  on  the  kit- 
chen hearth  and  was  not  unpleasant  in  that 
autumn  evening  ;  a  she  can  talk  now,  and  will 
soon  know  again  her  truant  father." 

Enchanted  with  the  child's  broken  prattle, 
and  at  finding  himself  once  more  at  home, 
Kerr  forgot  for  the  time  how  many  a  day  had 
passed  since  he  had  made  a  decent  meal ;  but 
while  he  sat  dandling  his  little  Lucy,  and 
assuring  himself  from  his  dame  that  they  had 
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neither  of  them  received  any  injury  from  the 
damned  Rebel  troopers,  she  was  busy  pre- 
paring* for  him  the  comfortable  food  of  which 
she  was  certain  he  must  stand  in  need.  As 
the  steaming-  rashers  sent  forth  their  inviting- 
odour,  Kerr  put  back  the  child  in  its  cradle, 
with  one  last  kiss,  and  attacked  the  viands  be- 
fore him  with  the  zest  of  a  famished  man. 

u  There  has  not  been  such  a  meal  as  this 
eaten  in  Colchester  for  a  fortnight,"  he  said, 
as  his  Dame  frothed  up  his  tankard  with 
amber  ale ;  u  and,  for  myself,  I  have  tasted 
nothing'  for  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours  but 
a  biscuit  and  a  bit  of  junk,  which  we  found 
fortunately  in  Pierce's  boat."  And  with  that 
he  proceeded,  during*  the  pauses  of  eating* 
and  drinking*,  to  detail  to  his  wife  the  events 
of  the  past  three  months. 

"You  must  have  known,  old  g*irl,  that 
neither  Master  Wilmot  nor  myself  were  men 
to  g-ive  it  up  while  a  chance  of  work  was  left ; 
so  when  the  brave  countrymen  came  troop- 
ing* back,  like  cross-bred  dog*s  who  have  felt 
the  bull's  horns,  you  did  not  expect  us  to  be 
sneaking*  home  with  them.  I  don't  know, 
however,  whether  we  did  much  g*ood  by  stay- 
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ing  on.  We  crossed  over  to  Essex,  and  joined 
a  pretty  troop  of  men  who  had  risen  there ; 
and  if  we  had  all  been  together  from  the  first, 
we  might  have  done  something* ;  but  we  were 
out-numbered  then,  and  could  only  do  our 
best  to  keep  Colchester  from  the  Rebels  until 
assistance  might  come.  But  there  was  no 
assistance  for  us.  The  g'ame  is  all  up,  they 
say ;  and  so,  when  our  people  talked  of  giving1 
up  the  town,  Master  "Wilmot  and  myself  gave 
the  devils  the  slip,  and  a  tight  little  boat  we 
picked  up  in  the  river  has  brought  us  safely 
home." 

"  Thank  God  for  it!"  exclaimed  his  wife 
fervently.  (c  Our  men  who  came  back  in  June 
could  tell  me  nothing  of  you,  and  there  were 
times  when  I  was  sore  dismayed  in  thinking 
of  your  fate." 

u  Well,  Bridget,"  continued  Kerr,  {C  we 
weren't  so  well  off  in  Colchester,  as  in  your 
good  quarters  in  Bristol.  We  have  had  no 
meat  but  horse-flesh  for  three  weeks ;  and  that 
was  getting  cruelly  lean  and  tough  at  last.  I 
can't  say  that  my  own  Black,  who  did  his 
other  duty  so  well,  tasted  more  savory  than 
the  rest  of  his  kind.     ?T  was  a  poor  use  to  put 
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him  to,  but  we  could  not  avoid  his  turn.  I 
think,"  he  continued  heartily,  as  he  replenished 
his  platter  from  the  smoking  dish,  "  that  with 
one  such  meal  as  this  all  round,  we  might  have 
had  the  pluck  to  stand  up  against  the  Eebels, 
and  throw  them  at  the  Inst !  And  so  they 
have  not  used  you  badly  here,  old  woman? 
I  will  tell  you  that  I  should  have  borne  my 
horse-flesh  diet  far  better  but  for  the  thought 
of  you  and  my  little  chicken  here :  I  was 
always  fancying  that  some  damned  rebel  was 
making  free  in  my  proper  place." 

"  Ah,  Stephen  !  "  said  his  wife,  "  I  say 
again,  thank  God  you  are  come  back !  I  am 
quite  safe  now.  Do  not  be  angry,  dear  Ste- 
phen, but  when  I  first  heard  your  step  upon 
the  sill,  I  thought  it  was  another :  he  dare 
not  enter  now  !  " 

At  her  first  words,  Kerr  put  down  the 
unemptied  cup  he  was  in  the  act  of  raising, 
and  turned  round  in  his  settle  fronting  his 
wife.  "Whose  step  did  you  think  it?"  he 
asked,  in  pale  excitement ;  "  and  what  has  the 
villain  in  my  absence  dared  to  do  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Kerr,  nothing !  "  exclaimed  his 
terrified   wife  :    "  it   may  have  only  been  my 
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foolish  fancy ;  but  such  visitants  are  enough  to 
teach  terror  to  a  lonely  woman." 

"The  cowardly  hound!"  muttered  Kerr, 
between  his  teeth,  u  to  offer  insults  to  an  un- 
defended wife.  You  need  not  tell  me :  it  was 
one  of  yon  infernal  troopers,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  may  have  been  deceived  as  to  his  inten- 
tions, dear  Stephen,"  urged  his  Dame,  anxious 
to  soothe  her  husband's  unexpected  excite- 
ment at  her  hints :  "  the  man  came  with  the 
plea  of  imparting*  for  my  comfort  his  own  re- 
ligious experiences ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that, 
serg'eant  though  he  be,  he  has  quite  ousted 
from  his  chapel  the  lecturer  I  once  induced 
you  to  attend :  thoug'h  I  fear  little  to  the  good 
of  so  great  a  reprobate," 

u  Ha ! "  burst  out  Kerr,  who  through  all 
his  ang*er  was  tickled  at  this  new  notion, 
u  and  does  my  lady  attend  as  regularly  on 
the  preaching'  sergeant  as  she  did  on  his  long- 
winded  predecessor?  I  could  find  in  me  to 
stop  the  fellow's  ranting,  with  much  goodwill, 
if  chance  threw  him  in  my  way.  He  should 
learn  whose  wife  he  had  tried  to  make  the 
subject  of  his  religious  experience !  " 

"  Ah,  Kerr,  he  dare  not  come  here  now. 
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And  indeed/'  she  added,  half  hesitatingly, 
"he  has  as  yet  said  nothing-  to  create  any 
alarm.  It  was  the  bold  looks  of  this  Sergeant 
Resist-the-Devil,  as  he  calls  himself, " 

"Eh?"  interrupted  Kerr,  and  he  brought 
down  his  clenched  fist  upon  the  table,  with  a 
violence  that  made  the  platters  ring-  again. 
"  Is  it  Peters?  By  the  eternal  God  above  us, 
I  shall  meet  the  lecherous  devil  yet !  "  As  he 
spoke,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  strode  up  and 
down  the  room.  "  Something1  within  me  has 
long-  told  me  that  my  fate  was  to  be  linked 
with  this  man — and  it  is  thus.  Nay,  Brid- 
get, 'tis  no  marvel  you  were  frightened  by  his 
coming ;  for,  with  all  his  canting  hypocrisies,  a 
greater  villain  does  not  batten  on  God's  earth. 
I  know  him  well — I  know  him  well.' 

Dame  Kerr  was  at  first  too  much  alarmed 
by  her  husband's  sudden  violence  to  speak ;  she 
sate  trembling  by  their  child's  cradle,  and 
tried  to  soothe  the  infant  into  the  slumber 
from  which  it  had  again  been  startled.  Kerr 
stopped  beside  them,  and  with  a  great  effort 
mastered  the  passion  which  the  thought  of  his 
hated  antagonist  had  aroused. 

"Have   I   disturbed   my  little  Lucy?"  he 
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said  softly  ;  "  nay,  Bridget,  hush  her  to  sleep 
now,  for  we  cannot  tell  what  rest  she  may 
have  to-morrow.  We  must  leave  this  place : 
all  of  us."  As  he  spoke,  and  saw  the  tears  that 
had  gathered  in  his  wife's  e}res,  he  bent  down 
and  kissed  her.  u  Aj,  Bridget,"  he  continued, 
u  this  is  no  longer  a  place  for  }rou.  I  cannot 
stay  to  protect  you  here  :  the  Bebels  would 
soon  be  upon  me  were  I  to  try ;  and  much  less 
could  I  leave  you  to  the  tender  mercies  of  this 
man.  I  tell  you,  you  had  ample  cause  for 
fear.  When  will  you  be  ready  to  leave  this 
place?" 

u  At  once,  at  once,  dear  Stephen,"  she  an- 
swered )  and,  overcome  by  his  unexpected  pro- 
posal, she  rose  and  threw  her  arms  around  his 
stalwart  form.  "  Let  us  go  forth  to-morrow  : 
with  your  permission,  I  would  follow  you  to 
the  world's  end."  Again  they  sate  down 
side  by  side,  and  strove  to  settle  hastily  their 
future  plans. 

"  'T  is  difficult,  Bridget,  to  decide  on  our 
final  course,"  said  Kerr :  "  Master  Wilmot  has 
been  advising  me  to  take  you  to  one  of  our 
plantations  ;  and  with  your  money  and  my 
strong  arms  we  should  there  be  well  to  do: 
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but  I  cannot  bring*  myself  to  leave  Master 
Wilmot  yet,  when  so  much  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment is  falling-  on  him.  For  the  present, 
I  will  take  you  to  Calais,  where  you  will  at 
least  be  safe  from  any  canting-  reprobate  ;  and 
in  a  short  while  we  can  decide  on  what  is  to 
be  done  next.  So  you  can  start  to-morrow, 
my  brave  wife  ?  " 

u  Ay,  that  I  will!"  she  answered,  "and  if 
you  had  not  returned  to-day,  Stephen,  I  was 
thinking-  of  going'  up  to  the  House,  and  ask- 
ing' Lady  Gerrard's  protection  from  this  man. 
Why  need  I  hide  from  you  the  truth?" 

(t  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  his 
coming-  here  to-night?"  asked  Kerr,  after  a 
short  pause :  "  ?t  would  be  a  strange  accident 
were  I  to  meet  him  here." 

u  I  trust  in  God  he  will  not !"  she  exclaimed 
hastily  ;  u  but  I  cannot  say.  At  first  he  came 
but  seldom,  and  talked  only  of  the  new  Mon- 
archy which  he  said  was  at  hand." 

u  A  Monarchy  of  the  Devil ! "  ejaculated 
Kerr :  "  'tis  the  only  one  they  have  left." 

"  But  of  late  he  has  come  almost  daily," 
continued  his  wife ;  u  and  he  frightened  me  so 
the  last  time  by  his  looks,  that  I  have  packed 
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up  all  my  clothes  in  the  chests,  and  was  ready 
to  move  to  the  House  at  a  moment's  notice,  if 
this  persecution  continued." 

Kerr  was  ao-ain  silent  for  a  time.  "  Brid- 
get/9  he  said  at  last  solemnly,  a  I  have  a 
fancy  that  this  man  will  be  here  to-nig*ht ;  and 
if  so,  I  should  like,  unknown  to  himself,  to 
watch  his  g-reeting-  to  you." 

u  Stephen  ! "  she  exclaimed,  reproachfully. 

"Nay,  my  g-ood  wife,"  he  continued,  "'tis 
from  no  foolish  doubts  of  you  that  I  would 
make  this  trial.  I  have  a  bad  notion  of  this 
Peters;  and  'tis  not  yesterday  it  came  :  there 
is  no  good  report  of  him  in  our  village  ;  as  I 
dare  say  you  have  heard.  9T  is  him  I  wish  to 
try :  let  us  hope  we  have  both  misjudged  a 
man  who  can  afford  no  groundless  addition  to 
his  ill  repute.  And  now  let  us  forg-et  him,  and 
settle  our  future  plans." 

"  Come,  Stephen,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  must 
be  wanting-  comfort  after  your  late  hard  fare, 
and  I  must  try  my  skill  at  making-  you  a 
warm  tankard  5  which,  time  was,  you  found  so 
great." 

As  she  spoke,  she  hurriedly  removed  the 
remnants  of  his  meal,  swept  up  the  hearth, 
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and  added  to  the  look  of  comfort  in  the  cot- 
tage, by  producing"  the  festive  tankard  from 
its  closet,  and  placing-  a  jug*  of  ale  to  simmer 
on  the  fire.  While  she  busied  herself  in  pro- 
ducing- the  other  ingredients  for  Kerr's  fa- 
vourite  drink,  she  told  him  how  prepared  she 
was  for  a  speedy  departure,  and  pointed  out 
the  stone  in  the  hearth,  under  which  was  kept 
her  store  of  former  wealth. 

tt  There  are  some  two  hundred  pieces  still," 
she  said ;  "  and  I  know  that  my  Lady  Gerrard 
will  look  after  our  property  in  the  cottage,  and 
send  the  proceeds  after  us  to  any  place  you 
choose." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Kerr,  "  we  can  trust  to 
Master  Richard  for  that :  Rebel  as  he  is,  he 
won't  forsake  an  old  retainer  of  his  house ;  to 
all  of  whom,  with  all  his  faults,  I  hear  he  is  a 
right  liberal  lord." 

The  wind  had  been  gradually  rising1  since 
Wilmot  and  Kerr  had  landed,  and  it  was  now 
blowing*  hard  against  the  snug"  casement  of  the 
cottage. 

"  We  are  cosy  enough  in  here,  old  dame," 
said  Kerr,  as  he  stretched  out  his  big  limbs 
in  the  fire's  cheerful  warmth ;  "  \  is  pity  that 
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these  Rebels  force  us  to  leave  such  comfortable 
quarters." 

"  Ah,  Stephen  !  "  answered  his  wife  fondly, 
u  if  I  could  only  have  had  more  of  }^our  com- 
pany, ?t  would  have  been  the  happiest  home  I 
ever  had  in  my  life." 

u  A  soldier  makes  but  a  bad  husband/'  said 
Kerr,  drawing*  her  on  his  knee,  and  kissing-  her 
still  rosy  lips ;  "  but,  with  a  turn  of  g*ood  luck, 
we  may  hope  to  settle  down  in  as  comfortable 
a  home  as  this,  some  day." 

"Come,  Stephen,"  said  his  wife,  diseng-ag-ing' 
herself  from  his  strong*  arms,  "if  I  sit  like 
this  any  longer,  the  tankard  will  be  spoiled." 

As  Kerr,  with  another  hearty  kiss,  released 
her,  he  looked  up  in  the  familiar  corner, 
where  the  clock  was  ticking  loudlv  as  of 
old. 

"?Tis  a  boisterous  nig'ht,  Bridget,  and  your 
old  ticker  says  't  is  past  eig'ht ;  I  think/'  he 
continued,  "there  is  not  much  chance  of  our 
visitant  so  late  on  such  a  nig'ht.  Perhaps  't  is 
as  well  that  he  should  not  spoil  our  pleasant 
evenino- :  and  yet  I  should  like  to  have  taug-ht 
the  old  villain  an  unexpected  lesson." 

Scarcely   were   the   words  out  of  his  lips, 
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when;  through  the  howling-  of  the  wind,  they 
heard  the  slamming  of  the  little  garden  wicket, 
and  the  approach  of  heavy  irregular  steps. 
Kerr  started  up,  and  his  wife  turned  deadly 
pale.  "  'T  is  he,  by  God  ! "  he  muttered ;  and 
determining  to  put  in  execution  his  purpose  of 
an  unseen  surveillance  of  the  intruder's  acts, 
"  remember  what  I  told  you  Bridget/'  he 
said  :  then  passing  into  the  inner  chamber,  he 
held  the  door  ajar. 

It  was  a  most  painful  moment  for  his  wife  : 
her  impulse  was  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  claim  his  protection ;  but  she  was  always 
accustomed  to  accept  his  word  as  law,  and 
trembling*  and  terrified,  she  waited  for  the 
dreaded  scene.  The  man  can  do  nothing*,  she 
thought  to  herself,  for  my  husband  is  there  to 
protect  me. 

The  heavy  steps  came  oscillating  up  the 
pathway,  and  every  one  fell  like  a  blow  upon 
her  heart ;  at  length,  a  ponderous  weight 
stumbled  against  the  door :  which  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  it,  though  it  shook  in  every 
plank. 

u  Open  the  door,  my  Susannah !  "  said  a  deep, 
hoarse  voice,  which  both  she  and  Kerr  knew 
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well;  a'tis  no  drivelling*  elder  who  is  impa- 
tient for  thy  beauties/' 

She  stood  quite  still,  for  terror  had  deprived 
her  of  all  power  to  move.  The  sergeant  was 
evidently  far  g-one  in  drink,  and  it  was  only 
after  much  fumbling*  that  he  was  able  to  find 
the  latch.  At  last  he  stag*g*ered  in,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  His  drunken 
eyes,  which  wandered  round  the  room  in  search 
of  his  prey,  fell  upon  the  cheerful  fire,  and  the 
tankard  steaming-  and  hissing*  beside  it.  Reel- 
ing  across  the  room,  he  sate  down  upon  the 
settle  which  Kerr  had  so  recently  occupied. 

"Thou  art  rig'ht,  my  fair  one,"  he  said,  as 
he  revelled  in  the  fire's  red  g'low ;  "  the  Prince 
of  the  Air  has  let  loose  all  his  friends  outside, 
and  thou  art  rig'ht  to  prepare  for  my  carnal 
comfort,  in  return  for  that  which  I  can  find 
for  your  perishing*  soul.  There  is  no  sin  in 
drinking*,  my  g*ood  woman.  Old  JNoe  planted 
the  vine,  and  drank  of  its  fruit  himself ;  and,  to 
put  my  taste  ag'ainst  the  worthy  Patriarch's, 
I  deem  warm  ale  the  more  generous  liquor. 
Did  not  David  when  he  was  an  hungered  eat 
the  shew-bread  ?  So  will  I  take  a  sop  from 
your  tankard,  when  't  is  cool." 
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During*  the  above  harang-ue,  Dame  Kerr 
had  been  edging-  gradually  towards  the  half- 
open  door,  behind  which  her  strong-  husband 
was  standings  and  watching  with  indignation 
his  ancient  foe.  The  sergeant  was  by  this 
time  tired  of  being  alone,  and  again  looked 
round  the  room  to  find  his  hostess  :  as  his 
eye  caug-ht  her  shrinking-  form,  he  half  arose, 
and  then  sank  back  into  his  seat. 

"Thou  art  too  coy,  I  tell  thee,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  other  settle  beside  his  own : 
u  what  reason  hast  thou  to  be  afearcl?  ?Tis 
now  long  since  I  have  taken  pity  on  thy  lonely 
estate,  and  offered  to  thee  the  religious  conso- 
lations of  a  father  in  Israel.  Has  not  thy 
soul  fattened  upon  the  strong*  meat  of  the 
word  with  which  I  have  nourished  it  ?  And 
for  all  my  pious  zeal  thou  hast  rewarded  only 
evil  for  g*ood,  and  looked  jealously  upon  me 
until  this  day.  'Tis  ever  the  fate  of  holy  men: 
and  yet  I  must  continue  to  take  interest  in 
this  lost  sheep ;"  and,  overcome  with  cant  and 
drivel,  the  drunken  tears  positively  rose  in  the 
old  sinner's  eyes. 

But  that  fit  soon  passed  away,  and  the 
former   one   returned   in  force.     "  Wilt  thou 
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persist  in  deserting-  me  ? "  he  asked,  and  with 
a  great  effort  raised  up  his  bloated  but  gi- 
g-antic form  :  u  wilt  thou  still  refuse  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  ?  Nay,  but  thou 
art  in  my  power,  my  buxom  Bathsheba,  and 
thou  shalt  at  last  reward  thy  David  with  a 
kiss.  Sweet  from  the  strong-,  my  fair  one  ; 
sweet  from  the  strong- :  I  will  teach  thee  a 
new  solution  of  that  olden  riddle." 

And  with  limbs  trembling-  from  intoxica- 
tion, and  eyes  gleaming*  with  foul  desire,  he 
staggered  across  the  room.  As  the  ruffian 
approached,  Kerr  burst  open  the  door,  and 
seized  him  in  his  powerful  arms ;  burning 
with  restrained  passion  he  nerved  himself  for 
one  g-reat  effort,  and  lifting*  up  the  sergeant's 
g-iant  form  as  though  it  had  been  a  child, 
he  threw  him  with  a  crashing  fall  to  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  room. 

"  My  poor  Bridget !"  he  said,  and  he 
clasped  her  trembling  in  his  arms.  "  I  was 
a  brute  to  leave  you  so  long  exposed  to  the 
drunken  villain's  insults.  There  is  my  little 
Lucy  disturbed  again  ! "  and  he  turned  to  the 
cradle,  where  the  child,  startled  by  the  uproar, 
had  risen  and  stood  staring  on  them. 
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"Beware,  Stephen,  he  is  armed!"  shrieked 
his  wife,  who  had  been  watching-  the  fallen 
man,  to  whom  Kerr  had  not  deigned  another 
look. 

The  sergeant  had  been  suddenly  sobered  by 
his  violent  fall,  and  when  Kerr  turned,  on  his 
wife's  warning,  he  saw  his  foe  glaring  at  him 
over  an  extended  pistol,  with  a  look  of  fiendish 
hate. 

"  Coward !"  shouted  Kerr,  and  with  one 
bound  sprang  upon  his  assailant ;  who,  half 
risen  from  the  floor,  had  taken  aim :  the 
weapon  exploded,  Kerr  felt  the  bullet  whiz- 
zing through  his  doublet,  and  heard  behind 
him  a  faint  cry. 

"  Oh,  spare  him,  Stephen  !"  faintly  moaned 
his  wife.  Kerr  knowing,  as  if  he  had  seen  her 
fall,  what  had  happened,  seized  the  giant's 
throat,  and  held  him  down  :  the  anguish  of 
the  moment  gave  him  double  strength,  and 
the  sergeant,  suffocated  in  his  iron  grasp, 
soon  ceased  to  struggle.  Kerr  held  him 
madly  while  he  looked  round  :  the  sight  steeled 
every  thought  of  mercy  in  his  breast :  his  wife 
had  fallen,  and  lav  still,  and  in  the  fire  lio-ht  he 
saw  the  crimson  blood  ebbing  from  her  bosom. 
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"  Blood  for  bloody  Peters!"  he  whispered, 
hoarsely  :  "  the  old  law  and  the  best.  You 
shall  pay  it,  life  for  life  !" 

As  he  relaxed  his  hold  on  his  assailant's 
throat,  to  seize  the  other  pistol  wbich  he  saw 
in  Peters's  girdle,  the  latter,  who  had  kept  his 
hand  upon  the  weapon,  drew  it  forth,  and  a 
desperate  struggle  to  obtain  it  recommenced 
between  the  powerful  men.  But  the  older 
man  was  no  match  for  Kerr ;  more  especially 
at  such  a  time  :  with  almost  more  than  mere 
man's  strength  Kerr  wrung  the  pistol  from 
the  grasp  of  Peters,  and  sent  the  ball  crash- 
ing through  his  enemy's  brain;  then  lifting 
the  lifeless  form  he  bore  it  to  the  door,  and 
flung  it  into  the  blackness  beyond. 

The  child  had  tottered  out  of  her  cradle, 
and  was  clinging  to  her  mother's  prostrate 
form.  The  poor  mother  could  answer  to  her 
her  loved  caresses  never  more.  The  whole 
horrible  scene  had  passed  within  a  moment ; 
and  as  Kerr  placed  his  wife  decently  on  her 
bed,  his  knowledge  of  such  wounds  told  him 
that  there  was  no  hope  :  that  she  was  dead. 
He  removed  the  hearth-stone,  and  raised  the 
bag  of  money  it  had  covered ;  then,  wrapping 
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a  cloak  around  the  frightened  child,  he  lifted 
her  in  his  arms,  and  went  out  from  the 
cheerless  cottage,  into  the  dark  and  howling* 
nio*ht. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    LOVERS   ONCE    MORE   UNITED,    ONLY  TO    PART 
AGAIN. 

Farewell — and  blessings  on  thy  way — 
Better  to  sit  and  watch  that  ray, 
And  think  thee  safe,  though  far  away, 
Than  have  thee  near  me  and  in  danger. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH. 

u  Dear  Lucy  ! "  said  Wilmot,  as  he  supported 
her  half-fainting  form  in  his  arms,  "  it  was 
not  thus  that  I  hoped  to  return  to  you,  when 
I  last  left  this  place.  You  want  no  words  of 
mine,  I  know,  to  tell  you  that  all  is  lost." 

"  Wilmot,"  she  answered — and  the  colour 
slowly  returned  to  her  white  cheeks,  as  with 
an  effort  she  recovered  herself  from  the  effects 
of  this  sudden  mercy,  which  had  fallen  on  her 
like  pain — "  we  must  not  talk  of  any  losses, 
since  God  has  saved  your  life  through  all  past 
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perils,  and  given  you  to  my  prayers.  While 
we  are  left  to  each  other,  no  earthly  losses 
can  deprive  us  of  real  happiness  and  hope." 

"  She  is  rig-lit,  my  Wilmot,"  said  Daubrey 
affectionately,  who  had  approached  and  clasped 
his  disengaged  hand  :  "  God  has  shewn  won- 
derful mercies  to  }tou  both,  in  saving*  you 
from  the  imminent  destruction  which  has  been 
about  your  path.  1  had  not  dared  to  hope  to 
see  you  again  alive,  and  I  look  on  your  escape 
as  an  omen  of  happier  days.  May  the  g'ood 
God  bless  you  both  !" 

There  was  a  solemnity  in  the  old  chaplain's 
tone  which  entirely  overcame  the  already  half- 
conquered  bitterness  of  Wilmot's  heart:  he  felt 
his  Lucy  clinging-  to  him,  and  saw  her  soft  face 
of  grateful  joy,  and  he  took  it  as  a  deserved 
rebuke  to  his  own  ungrateful  despair. 

a  Your  brother  is  here/'  continued  Daubrey, 
(<  and  your  unexpected  return  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  anxiety  which  both  he  and  Lady 
Gerrard  have  felt  about  your  fate.  I  will  tell 
them  the  happy  news  *  and  as  there  are  sol- 
diers in  the  house,  and  you  must  not  leave 
this  room,  I  will  send  you  here  such  refresh- 
ment as  I  am   sure  you  most  sorely  need." 

VOL.  II.  P 
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And  the  kind  old  man  left  them  to  that  soli- 
tude which  he  knew  was  their  first  desire. 

"Ah,  Wilmot !"  said  Lucy  as  they  sat  to- 
g-ether once  more  in  their  olden  places  by  the 
hearth,  "  I  will  not  ask  through  what  perils 
you  have  passed  :  I  see  their  sad  history  in 
your  face.     How  worn  and  pale  you  are  !" 

u  Lucy/'  he  said,  at  last,  and  his  voice  often 
faltered  as  he  spoke,  u  I  do  not  deserve  such 
love,  such  worth  as  yours  :  were  I  to  tell  you 
all  that  has  passed  through  my  thoughts  to- 
day, you  would  know  how  great,  indeed,  were 
the  disappointments  that  could  have  brought 
me  to  such  despair.  Dare  I  confess  to  }tou 
that,  but  a  few  hours  ago,  I  even  thought  of 
renouncing  }^our  love,  and  bidding  you  cast 
me  off  and  think  of  me  no  more  ?" 

"  Wilmot ! "     But  ere  she  could  say  a 

word  of  tenderness  or  reproach,  he  placed  his 
fingers  on  her  lips  and  stopped  its  utterance. 

u  Ay,  such  a  thought  did  cross  me,  and 
haunted  me  for  hours;  but  one  glance  of  that 
sweet  face,  one  look  from  those  loving  eyes, 
brought  me  back  to  my  better  self.  You  see 
what  I  am  now.  This  sword,  which  I  have 
as  yet  used  so  vainly,  is  my  only  possession 
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on  the  earth.  The  hopes  which  I  had  reared 
upon  such  fair  foundations  have  fallen  all 
a  way  j  and  I  am  again  a  fugitive  and  an  out- 
cast from  my  country  and  my  home.  I  said 
to  myself  that  you  were  made  for  a  better  lot 
than  this  :  that,  with  your  beauty  and  your 
youth,,  you  would  soon  find  some  more  for- 
tunate than  myself,  to  be  to  you  all  that  I 
would  have  been  ;  and  that  I  was  not  to  tie 
you  to  the  miserable  fortune  which  was  mine. 
Ayr,  Lucy  !  I  said  to  myself  all  this ;  and  be- 
fore leaving*  this  land,  as  I  thought  for  ever, 
I  came  to  release  you  from  your  plight  to  me. 
You  may  well  look  sadly  upon  me.  Your 
presence  instantly  shewed  me  how  false,  and 
how  cruel  was  the  thought.  I  came  to  you 
overwhelmed  in  my  despair,  and  your  example 
was  to  me  like  a  reproach,  like  a  shame.  You 
laid  bare  to  me  my  weakness,  and  my  sin 
against  yourself.  You  told  me  the  simple 
truth,  that  while  left  to  each  other  we  were 
still  possessed  of  all." 

"  Dear  Wilmot !"  she  whispered  softly,  "  it 
must  have  been  a  sad,  sad  hour,  which  could 
wring  from  you  such  a  doubt.  I  know  how 
buoyant  were  your  hopes,  and  through  all  my 
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anxiety  for  your  safety  have  felt  for  the  bitter- 
ness of  your  disappointment.  But  for  myself 
I  soon  abandoned  every  false  hope,  and  my 
only  desire  was,  that  you  might  be  saved  to  me 
from  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  When  I  thought 
that  even  that  was  to  be  denied  to  me,  God 
gave  }'ou  to  my  pra}'ers ;  and  I  can  now 
bear  and  wait  for  ever,  knowing-  that  }Tou  are 
safe." 

"  And  I  was  thinking-  calmly  of  releasing* 
you  from  such  love  as  yours  !  Oh,  Lucy,  how 
much  braver,  how  more  heroic  is  your  nature 
than  my  own  !  Because  the  future  was  ag-ain 
dark  before  me,  and  I  had  once  more  my  way 
to  win,  I  was  willing*  to  throw  off  as  a  burden 
that  which  should  be,  and  which  is,  the  solace 
of  my  life.  Do  you  not  despise  me,  Luc}-,  as 
one  who  cannot  bear  the  fate  he  has  himself 
invited  ?" 

"  You  must  not  talk  so,  Wilmot,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  caressing-  smile,  whose  tender- 
ness sank  upon  his  heart,  a  blessed  memory 
for  after  hours.  u  You  must  not  lower  him 
whom  I  look  up  to  as  my  own  hero.  We 
must  both  have  perfect  faith  in  each  other; 
and  since  you  have  once  confessed  to  a  doubt 
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of  me,  you  must  give  me  a  promise  now  that 
you  will  never  yield  to  such  unloverlike  mis- 
trust again. " 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and  with  her 
soft  cheek  resting*  on  his  own,  the  silence  of  his 
happiness  was  her  fullest  answer. 

u  You  are  too  g-ood  for  me,"  he  whispered 
at  last;  "but  at  least  I  will  never  wrong"  you 
more  by  one  unworthy  doubt.  If  you  can 
look  so  bravely  throug-h  the  darkness  of  our 
uncertain  future,  it  would  be  foul  shame  to  me 
to  sink  into  despair.  Others  before  me,  with 
no  better  start  than  mine,  have  won  their  way 
to  wealth  and  honour ;  and  with  such  an  in- 
centive to  action,  why  should  I  not  also  gain 
at  last  that  position  which  you  need  not  blush 
to  share  ?"  As  he  spoke  he  rose,  and  with  all 
his  natural  energy  revived  within  him,  paced 
with  hurried  steps  the  room.  Fatigue  and 
hunger,  doubt  and  despair,  were  all  forgotten, 
and  hope  and  determination  arose  again  at  the 
words  and  the  example  of  the  heroic  girl. 

u  Courage  !"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  flashed, 
and  his  hands  intuitively  clenched  the  scab- 
bard of  his  sword.  "We  may  have  to  wait 
for  years,  my  Lucy ;  but  I  will  conquer  success 
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at  last :  my  arm  is  not  powerless  yet,  and  I 
have  still  the  great  possession  of  my  youth. 
If  life  has  early  taugfht  me  its  rude  lessons, 
't  is  better  so  than  to  have  been  struck  down 
in  all  ray  hopes  when  years  had  made  my 
frame  feeble,  my  soul  weary,  and  my  heart 
cold.  Now,  Lucy,  we  may  rear  again  the 
fallen  scaffolding  of  life,  and  with  unshaken 
purpose  enter  on  a  new  career.  You  shall 
be  my  guardian  angel  ever,  as  you  have  been 
my  better  spirit  now  ! " 

As  he  spoke,  the  sound  of  footsteps  echoed 
alono-  the  corridor,  and  Richard  Gerrard  en- 
tered  the  library.  He  came  with  his  stern, 
calm  features  lighted  up  with  joy  at  Wilmot's 
unexpected  escape,  and  his  hand  outstretched 
to  welcome  his  brother's  return.  But  at  sight 
of  him  a  sudden  revulsion  came  over  Wilmot's 
feelings :  his  individuality  was  forgotten,  and 
he  Avas  again  the  enthusiastic  partisan  of  a 
ruined  cause  ;  while  his  brother  stood  before 
him  the  hated  incarnation  of  his  successful 
foes.  He  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  height  of 
his  nobly-proportioned  form,  and  crossing  his 
arms,  proudly  rejected  the  offered  embrace. 
u  Nay  !"  said  Wilmot  sternly,  "  I  am  a  soli- 
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tary  fugitive  from  a  broken  band,  and  un- 
harmed and  unopposed  you  may  now  work 
out  your  bloodiest  will :  you  may  this  moment 
call  up  }^our  saintly  troopers,  and  tell  them 
that  an  arrant  Malignant  has  fallen  into  their 
hands,  and  I  will  sell  my  life  dearly ;  but 
never  shall  this  hand  be  polluted  by  clasping 
one  which  is  now  ready  to  dye  itself  in  the 
sacred  blood  of  our  Kino\" 

"You  wrong  me,  Wilmot,"  said  Richard, 
sadly :  "  you  wrong-  me  doubly.  I  came 
rejoicing  in  your  own  safety,  and  hoping  to 
assist  in  perfecting  it;  for,  were  our  views 
as  far  opposed  as  you  imagine,  I  could  not 
forget  that  you  are  my  mother's  son.  But 
different  as  have  been  our  opinions  heretofore, 
of  late  our  objects  have  been  nearly  the  same ; 
and  I  too  would  make  every  effort,  though  on 
another  field,  to  save  the  unfortunate  King." 

It  was  a  great  conquest  over  his  pride 
which  enabled  Richard  to  confess  thus  much 
to  his  Royalist  brother,  and  the  victory  spoke 
nobly  for  his  nature :  again  he  offered  his 
hand  to  his  brother,  and  supported  by  Lucy's 
earnest  look,  Wilmot  could  not  resist  the 
appeal. 
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"  I  have  been  soured  by  disappointment, 
Richard,"  said  Wilmot :  "  and  who  would  not 
be  embittered  by  the  death  of  so  many  brave 
men  in  vain?  I  believe  that  our  poor  King*  is 
doomed ;  and  am  only  g-lad  that  you  have  not 
so  forgotten  the  traditions  of  our  house,  as  to 
be  among-  the  wicked  men  now  thirsting-  for 
his  innocent  blood.  Strive  to  prevent  that 
crime,  my  brother,  and  redeem  the  past :  but 
I  fear  he  is  beyond  the  help  of  man." 

"  You  have  been  deceived  by  foolish  re- 
ports," returned  Richard,  coldly  :  though  his 
inmost  thoughts  belied  his  words.  u  Nothing 
further  is  intended  against  the  Kino-  than  to 
obtain  from  him  such  safe-guards  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  liberty  of  his  people.  But  we 
will  not  discuss  a  subject  on  which  we  never 
should  agree  :  let  us  spend  more  profitably 
and  pleasantly  the  short  time  which  you  can 
stay  in  safety  here."  The  brothers  looked 
each  other  calmly  in  the  face ;  but  Richard's 
eyes  gradually  sank  before  Wilmot's  steady 
gaze. 

"  I  pray  to  God,"  said  Wilmot,  *  that  you 
may  never  have  cause  yourself,  Richard,  to 
regret  that  you  have  taken  a  different  course 
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to  mine.  Such  as  I  am,  penniless  and  an  out- 
cast from  England,  I  would  not  change  with 
any  prosperous  owner  of  broad  lands,  who  had 
saved  his  heritage  at  the  price  of  such  a  weight 
upon  his  conscience,  as  must  follow  a  subser- 
vience to  the  men  who  now  rule  our  country." 

A\  ith  some  difficulty,  Richard  stifled  his 
desire  to  answer  bis  brother's  speech ;  which 
was  spoken  without  any  thought  of  himself: 
to  whom,  indeed,  it  had  no  real  sting*.  u  We 
will  talk  no  more  on  these  things,  AVilmot," 
he  said  :  "  if  I  had  held  your  views,  I  hope 
I  should  have  acted  like  yourself.  And  now 
you  must  tell  us  of  your  escape  from  Col- 
chester, where  we  suppose  you  must  have 
been  during  these  last  months ;  and  what  are 
your  future  plans :  for,  as  you  must  know 
yourself,  your  rash  lloyalist  attempt  cannot 
be  again  renewed." 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  the  library 
door  again  opened,  and  Daubrey  entered, 
followed  by  the  old  family  steward  himself 
bearing*  an  ample  tray  of  refreshments  for  his 
loved  young  master.  AVhen  he  had  placed 
it  on  the  table  before  the  cheerful  fire,  the 
steward  hurried  up  to  AVilmot,  and  respect- 
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fully  and  affectionately  seized  the  hand  so 
frankly  held  out  to  him. 

c-  I  did  not  expect  to  see  your  dear,  young- 
face  again,  my  handsome  young-  master,"  he 
said  5  u  but  thank  God  you  have  come  to  cheer 
my  old  heart  after  all  its  troubles.  Eat,  I 
say  ;  you  look  as  if  you  required  g-ood  food : 
and  I  have  brought  you  a  prime  flask  of  sherris 
withal,  which  poor  old  Sir  Wilmot  laid  great 
store  by ;  and  which,  had  not  Master  Richard 
returned,  I  could  never  have  saved  from  the 
ravenous  troopers,  who  were  drinking  us  out 
of  house  and  home  :  they  did  not  spare  the 
best." 

"  Follow  old  John's  counsel,"  said  Richard, 
smiling  a  pleasant  genial  smile,  and  not  the 
cynical  wreathing  which  often  curled  his  thin 
lips :  u  you  can  tell  us  your  adventures  while 
you  satisfy  your  hunger,  and  take  what  John 
has  saved  from  his  friends  the  troopers.  They 
will  not  disturb  us  here ;  and  you  certainly 
looked  as  if  you  wanted  nourishment  more 
than  they." 

In  truth  Wilmot  was  nothing  loth  to  attack 
the  offered  meal.  The  pasty  was  very  inviting 
to  a  half-starved  man,  and  as  he  dived  into  its 
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rich  juicy  depths,  old  John's  face  smiled  most 
delightedly  in  the  firelight,  while  he  poured 
out  the  rare  old  wine,  and  revelled  in  its  o-olden 
glow  and  gurgling-  sound.  His  brother  Rich- 
ard and  old  Daubrey  sate  opposite  to  him,  and 
Lucy  drew  closely  to  his  side ;  then  turning 
chiefly  to  the  latter,  Wilmot,  in  the  pauses  of 
his  meal,  hurried  over  the  outline  of  his  escape 
with  Kerr.  Old  John,  while  listening  atten- 
tively to  the  exciting  tale  of  adventure,  did 
not  neglect  his  duty  of  replenishing  the  cup 
and  platter ;  and  as  the  pasty  vanished,  and 
the  golden  wine  ebbed  lowr,  Wilmot  felt  the 
inspiriting  influence  of  his  hearty  meal,  and 
of  the  generous  liquor,  and  looked  less  darkly 
alike  upon  the  past  and  future." 

"  I  trust  my  honest  Kerr,"  he  said,  as  he  at 
last  pushed  his  seat  from  the  table,  u  has  made 
as  good  a  use  of  his  opportunities  to  refresh 
his  inward  man.  After  a  month  of  siege  diet, 
and  twenty-four  hours  upon  the  water,  one  is 
in  good  condition  to  do  justice  to  such  fare  as 
John  produced.  I  think  my  good  Kerr  felt 
the  want  of  food  more  than  I  did  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  the  more  generous  of  him  to  give 
up   to   my  poor    *  Monarch'   our    last   meal 
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'Twas  a  sad  end  for  m}r  old  favourite,  Luc}' ; 
and  perhaps  his  loss  has  made  me  feel  more 
acutely  all  the  rest.  I  had  rather  he  had 
died  in  the  field  with  the  din  of  battle  in 
his  ears  :  ?t  would  have  suited  better  the  old 
charger  who  carried  me  so  bravely  to  the 
last.  Well,  well  !  he  could  have  done  me 
little  service  now ;"  but  as  he  spoke,  Lucy 
was  near  enough  to  detect  the  mist  rising  in 
his  eyes  at  the  memory  of  their  favourite's 
fate. 

Richard  was  gazing  on  the  firelight,  wrap- 
ped in  thought;  the  old  chaplain  sate  watching 
them  both  in  silence,  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
kindness  on  his  venerable  face  ;  John  the  old 
steward,  his  heart  gladdened,  had  retired  with 
the  remnants  of  the  meal  \  and  Wilmot  and 
Lucy  were  in  fact  alone. 

u  And  so  Kerr,  like  yourself,  has  come  safely 
through  this  terrible  time,"  said  Lucy,  in  a 
whisper  audible  only  to  him.  u  How  thankful 
will  his  good  wife  be  for  his  return  !  It  was 
only  this  morning  she  was  talking  of  coming 
to  our  house,  for  the  protection  which  she 
wanted  in  her  lonely  cottage.  It  seems  she 
had  been  sadly  persecuted  of  late  by  the  ser- 
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o-eant  who  commands  these  men  —  an  old 
acquaintance  of  our  village,  whose  real  name 
is  Peters;  though " 

"  Peters!"  ejaculated  Wilmot;  "how  strange 
a  coincidence  is  this  !  Do  you  not  remember 
the  drunken  cobbler  whose  brawls  gave  my 
father  so  much  trouble  ?  I  thought  I  met 
him  among*  the  enen^  when  Ave  retreated 
from  London,  and  from  what  you  say,  I  am 
sure  it  must  have  been  he.  Pity  that  in  the 
struggle  he  was  parted  from  me  so  soon,  or  I 
might  have  saved  our  good  Dame  some  trouble. 
It  is  indeed  most  strange  !  Kerr  had  always 
an  instinctive  hatred  to  the  fellow,  and  a  notion 
that  they  should  meet  again.  Pray  God,  it 
may  not  be  to-night !  " 

At  this  moment  Richard  started  from  his 
reverie,  and  turning  to  Wilmot,  asked  him 
what  were  his  future  plans. 

"I  hear  that  the  Fleet  have  been  here 
lately,  and  that  they  are  now  lying  off  the 
Nore.  Since  the  last  Royalist  hope  is  now 
at  sea,  I  will  join  my  party  there." 

"  I  believe  your  information  is  correct," 
said  Richard.  "The  Fleet  has  been  lately  in 
the  Downs,  with  Prince  Charles,  and  I  believe 
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your  old  lender  Prince  Rupert,  on  board. 
They  made  an  ineffectual  landing-  but  a  fort- 
night past  near  Deal ;  but  found  their  seamen 
no  match  for  our  mounted  troopers.  The}' 
have  since  sailed  westward,  and  will  pro- 
bably lie,  as  before,  about  the  Thames,  until 
our  new  Fleet  be  formed  to  drive  them  out. 
They  might  have  spent  their  time  better,  had 
Prince  Charles  remembered  the  position  of  his 
imprisoned  sire." 

The  sneer  with  which  Richard  had  described 
the  impotent  movements  of  the  Fleet,  gave 
way  at  the  last  thought  of  the  abandoned 
Royal  victim.  What  would  he  not  have 
given  to  have  heard  of  his  escape  !  It  would 
have  put  an  end  to  every  difficulty  which 
lie  saw  gathering*  so  thickly  on  his  own  path, 
and  which  he  feared  he  could  not  conquer. 
Wilmot  gave  no  answer,  and  Richard  relapsed 
into  his  silent  thought. 

"  Poor  Kerr  ! "  continued  Wilmot,  turning 
again  to  Lucy.  u  There  is  a  great  struggle 
now  going  on  in  his  honest  heart,  I  know. 
He  resists  stoutly  the  notion  of  now  casting 
me  off,  and  leaving  me,  after  keeping  com- 
pany so  long,  to  pursue  my  life  alone;  but 
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now,  more  especially  after  what  you  have 
just  told,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
desert  his  wife,  and  give  her  up  for  every  vil- 
lain's prey.  He  must  stay  by  her  :  or  rather 
she  must  come  with  him,  for  this  place  is  no 
more  suited  for  his  residence  than  for  mine." 

" She  will  be  ready  to  g*o  with  him  at  once, 
and  to  follow  him  any  where,"  said  Lucy, 
earnestly.  "  How  happy  is  she  that  she  can 
do  so !"  and  as  she  spoke,  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  thoughts  rose  on  her  like  a  shame, 
and  spread  a  blush  of  ting-ling'  crimson  over 
her  maiden  brow. 

u  Ah,  Lucy !  "  he  whispered,  tremblings 
"  when  can  I  dare  to  ask  you  to  do  the  same  ? 
How  many  years  must  we  wait  ?  How  much 
of  absence  and  of  denial  must  I  endure,  before 
I  can  look  for  my  happiness  ?  Well,  well !  it 
may  be  better  for  us  to  hope  than  to  know  the 
term," 

He  had  been  g-azing-  earnestly  into  her 
timid,  loving-  face  while  he  was  speaking*,  and 
then  with  a  sigh  he  turned.  As  he  did  so, 
he  found  Richard's  eyes  fixed  upon  Lucy  and 
himself,  and  knew  that  their  secret  was  dis- 
covered. 
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''Why  should  we  hide,  as  if  ashamed  of 
the  natural  impulse  of  our  hearts  ?  "  he  said, 
proudly,  aud  with  one  arm  drew  the  deep- 
blushing*  o-'wl  nearer  to  him.  "  Because  For- 
tune  has  taken  from  me  every  other  gift,  I 
have  no  right  to  claim  the  dearest  possession 
which  a  man  can  hold  !  Nay,  Eichard,  't  is 
because  I  have  that  gift  of  love,  that  I  con 
bear  all  my  other  losses  ligiitly.  Lucy  and 
I  have  loved  each  other  from  childhood  up- 
wards ;  and  though  many  years  may  pass 
away  ere  the  dreams  of  our  childish  hopes  be 
realized,  we  can  wait  till  the  happy  time  ar- 
rive at  last.  You  have  offered  me  a  brother's 
welcome,  Eichard,  despite  the  variance  of  our 
creeds;  I  now  throw  upon  }rour  protection 
that  which  is  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Until 
I  can  claim  her  for  my  own,  watch  over  my 
Lucv :  protect  her  in  her  solitude,  be  kind  to 
her  in  her  sorrow,  and  love  her  as  a  brother 
should  ! " 

"  My  dear  young*  lady !"  said  old  Daubrey, 
risino-  from  the  book  which  he  had,  till  then, 
made  a  semblance  of  studying-,  "  who  could 
help  loving*  thee  for  thine  own  dear  sake  ? " 

When    Eichard,    turning-    from    his    own 
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thoughts,  had  first  discovered  the  truth  which 
was  told  by  the  whole  look  and  attitude  of 
the  young*  lovers,  a  kind  of  amused  wonder 
at  his  detection  of  the  old-world  romance 
which  had  grown  up  thus  beside  him  was  the 
first  feeling  of  his  mind,  dashed  with  a  scorn- 
ful pity  for  the  young  couple  who  had  been 
nourishing  for  themselves  an  ideal  disappoint- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  real  miseries  of  their 
fate.  He  himself  had  never  loved,  and  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  passion  despised  it  as  the 
growth  of  idle  fancy.  "  'T  will  pass  soon," 
he  thought  to  himself,  u  and  the  girl  will 
forget  her  young  Cavalier,  and  marry  some 
country  squire  who  has  had  the  sense  to 
swallow  his  loyalty  and  keep  his  lands." 

But  when  Wilinot  turned  to  him,  and 
openly  addressed  to  him  his  warm-hearted 
appeal,  all  the  more  generous  portion  of  Bich- 
ard's  nature  was  stirred  within  him  :  there  was 
a  passionate  sincerity  in  the  words,  which  left 
only  pity  in  his  heart  to  think  of  the  long 
trial  which  was  in  store  for  him  who  felt  so 
deeply. 

u  You  may  trust  me,  Wilmot,"  he  said  at 
last )  "  for  her  sake  and  for  yours.    Even  had 
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you  not  told  me  this,  Lucy  would  have  ever 
found  with  us  a  home  as  in  the  past;  for,  as 
our  good  chaplain  said  truly,  who  can  help 
loving*  her  ?  And  if  in  the  past  I  have  been 
too  much  engrossed  by  other  things  to  enjoy 
the  home  which  she  brightens,  I  would  not 
therefore  be  considered  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  So,  Lucy,  you  are  willing  to  share 
my  Eoyalist  brother's  fate,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  prove  the  constancy  of  much 
belied  woman's  love  ? " 

There  was  a  kindness  in  his  tone  and  look 
which  Lucy  had  never  experienced  before  : 
there  ?vas,  then,  a  tenderness  of  heart  beneath 
all  that  outward  coldness.  Lucy  looked  up 
with  one  rapid  glance  of  tearful  gratitude  to 
Bichard's  face,  and  then  turned  to  Wilmot 
with  all  the  loving  fervour  of  her  soul  beam- 
ing from  her  eyes:  it  was  her  only  answer. 
At  sight  of  that  mute  scene,  Eichard  per- 
haps felt  that,  in  spite  of  his  desperate  po- 
sition, Wilmot  had  indeed  one  possession  of 
no  little  worth.  The  stern,  cold  man  was 
touched  deeply,  and  the  old  chaplain  thought 
he  heard  him  sigh. 

"  Wilmot,"   he   said,  at   last,    "  Time   has 
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wrought  changes  ill  you  since  you  refused  an 
offer  I  made  you  once.  You  have  now,  per- 
haps, more  of  individual  interest  to  strive  for, 
and  less  of  public  hope.  Your  last  Royalist 
attempt  has  failed  utterly.  I  do  not  say  this 
to  wound  you ;  but  because  I  think  you  must 
yourself  now  confess  that  the  King  is  not  to 
be  restored  by  a  rising  of  the  Cavaliers :  the 
nation  is  not  with  you.  Why,  then,  should 
you  not  enter  on  the  career  you  once  rejected, 
since  thereby  you  may  most  readily  attain  the 
object  of  your  wishes  ?  You  want  a  position, 
and  moderate  wealth,  to  enable  you  to  support 
her  you  love.  In  the  Plantations  you  can 
soon  get  both ;  and  there  is  nothing*  to  detain 
you  here,  for  the  cause  of  your  devotion  is 
irredeemably  lost." 

There  was  a  great  struggle  in  Wil mot's 
mind  ere  he  attempted  to  make  an  answer. 
He  looked  to  Lucy;  but  her  eyes  for  once 
failed  to  answer  his,  and  she  gave  no  solution 
to  his  doubts.  The  dearest  wish  of  his  heart 
had  been  appealed  to;  and  that  which,  un- 
known to  himself,  had  before  caused  him  to 
refuse,  now  urged  him  to  accept  his  brother's 
offer. 
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"  Richard/'  he  said,  at  last,  "  I  cannot,  in 
one  moment,  decide  upon  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  this.  ~My  own  desires  natu- 
rally turn  to  any  course  by  which  I  can  attain 
the  end  you  name,  and  I  feel  the  generous 
nature  which  has  prompted  you  to  renew  the 
proposition  I  once  refused^  and  the  delicacy 
with  which  you  have  urged  it.  But  even 
now  I  am  not  certain  whether  my  duty  is  not 
elsewhere,  and  whether  it  is  not  my  own  sel- 
fish desire  which  inclines  me  to  the  scheme." 

"  What  other  duty  can  have  claims  upon 
you  now  ? "  asked  Richard,  in  half-concealed 
vexation  at  what  seemed  to  him  his  brother's 
obstinate  folly.  "  Will  you  and  your  madman 
Kerr  stand  up  alone  against  the  strength  of 
Cromweirs  arms  ?  Tush  !  Wilmot,  take  him 
with  you.  Faithful  as  he  has  been  to  your 
fortunes,  you  cannot  take  him  away  again  from 
his  unprotected  wife.  She  will  be  an  assist- 
ance to  you  both  in  a  new  land ;  and  when 
you  have  conquered  the  wild  nature  of  the 
place,  and  have  made  in  the  Far  West  a  new 
English  home,  your  Lucy  is  a  brave  girl,  and 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  delighted  to  share  your 
habitation  in  the  wilderness." 
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She  said  nothing1  after  Richard  spoke,  but 
one  quick  glance  of  her  eyes  assured  Wilmot 
of  her  heart's  consent,  and  made  a  temptation 
doubly  difficult  to  resist. 

"  I  cannot  answer  you  now/'  he  said ;  "  I 
must  think  over  all  this  :  to-morrow,  my  path 
of  duty  may  be  clearer  before  me.  In  spite 
of  the  longings  of  my  heart,  there  is  an  in- 
stinct tells  me  that,  while  one  last  struo-o-le  for 
Royalty  exists,  my  place  is  there.  The  whole 
hope  of  the  cause  is  now  centered  in  the 
Fleet,  and  while  that  hope  remains,  should  I 
not  be  craven  to  desert  it?  I  am  sure  that 
Lucy  would  never  counsel  a  sacrifice  of  my 
honour." 

Before  Richard  had  time  to  answer,  the 
attention  of  them  all  was  drawn  to  a  sudden 
noise  at  the  garden  entrance,  as  if  some  one 
was  making  a  summons  there  at  that  late  hour. 

"'Tis  only  the  wind  shaking  the  casement/' 
said  Daubrey ;  "  it  has  risen  very  rapidly  since 
night  set  in." 

But  the  door  again  was  stirred  violently, 
and  it  was  clear  to  all  that  some  one  was 
there.  The  brothers  rose  together,  and  walk- 
ing wonderingly  to  the  entrance,  loosed   the 
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latch.  Bichard  could  hardly  hold  the  door 
against  the  sudden  burst  of  wind  and  blinding 
rain,  when  through  the  open  way  Kerr  strode 
into  the  room,  white  and  haggard,  and  hold- 
ing carefully  to  his  breast  an  unaccustomed 
burden.  At  the  sight,  the  thought  of  what 
Lucy  had  told  him  of  Peters  flashed  -irre- 
sistibly across  Wilmot's  mind.  "  Good  God, 
Kerr !  what  has  happened  I "  he  asked  in 
startled  horror.  u  What  are  you  holding  in 
your  arms  ? " 

"  Where  is  our  young  lady,  Master  Wil- 
mot?"  asked  Kerr  in  a  clear,  calm  voice,  that 
thrilled  the  hearers  with  its  subdued  yet  pene- 
trating tone  :  u  I  have  come  to  claim  her  pro- 
tection for  this  poor  motherless  child."  As  he 
spoke  the  words  he  advanced  to  the  firelight, 
where  Lucy  was  standing*,  and  removing-  the 
cloak  he  had  wrapped  around  the  infant, 
shewed  her  as  she  la}r  terrified  in  his  arms, 
with  her  white  night-dress  stained  with  the 
tell-tale  drops  of  blood. 

Poor  Lucy,  overcome  with  terror,  had  hardly 
strength  to  hold  the  little  girl  whom  Kerr 
placed  in  her  arms,  and  who,  knowing  the 
familiar  face,  clung  moaning  to  her. 
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u  You  will  take  care  of  my  little  Lucy,  I 
know/'  said  Kerr,  in  the  same  tone  of  forced 
and  wild  calmness,  u  for  her  own  mother  can 
never  help  her  more.  Did  I  not  tell  ye, 
Master  Wilmot,  that  I  should  meet  Peters 
again  ?  The  cowardly  villain  fired  at  me,  and 
shot  the  poor  defenceless  creature  through  the 
heart.  She  never  spoke  again  to  bid  me  fare- 
well, or  say  one  word  about  the  child  on  whom 
she  cloated." 

White  as  was  Kerr's  rigid  face,  there  was 
not  one  amongst  the  listeners  to  his  tale  of 
horror,  who  was  not  full  as  pale  as  he.  Lucy 
sank  shuddering  in  her  seat,  and  clasped  the 
awe-struck  child  }Tet  closer  to  her  heart  ;  and 
Wilmot,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  deeds  of 
blood  and  death,  trembled  with  horror  as 
he  heard  the  words  of  confirmation  to  hi3 
fear. 

u  And  where  is  he  ?"  he  whispered,  half 
inaudibly,  and  yet  so  as  to  be  clearly  heard 
by  Kerr  in  the  deathly  stillness  of  the  room. 
A  trembling  emotion  passed  over  his  lip,  like 
a  breath  upon  a  wave,  and  again  all  was  still 
as  before. 

u  He  will  murder  no  more  women,  Master 
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Wilmot.  I  have  laid  her  out  decently  on 
her  bed,  poor  Bridget !  and  I  hope,  Master 
Richard j  you  will  see  that  she  has  a  proper 
funeral,  as  becomes  a  yeoman's  wife.  I  cannot 
look  to  these  thing's  myself,  as  I  should  wish. 
You  will  take  care  of  the  poor  child,  Miss 
Lucy ;  and  here  are  my  dead  dame's  saving's, 
which,  with  the  cottage  and  the  holding',  will 
be  her  portion  when  she  comes  to  years.  I 
leave  it  in  your  hands,  Master  Richard ;"  and 
he  produced  the  bag*  of  money,  which,  in  all 
the  agony  of  that  hour,  he  had  been  so  careful 
to  remove. 

"  Keep  it,  Kerr,"  said  Richard  ;  "  you  will 
need  it  for  yourself,  or  for  your  master :  as 
long  as  I  live,  your  child  shall  never  want." 

Kerr  returned  the  heavy  bag'  quietly  with- 
in his  breast.  "  None  of  the  old  house  could 
neglect  you,  my  little  Lucy,"  he  muttered ; 
and  then  turning  to  Wilmot,  he  said  aloud, 
"  Are  you  ready  to  start  for  the  Fleet  to- 
nio-ht,  Master  Wilmot?  I  cannot  breathe  in 
this  place  longer  :  the  air  seems  unnatural  to 
me.  I  shall  be  less  scared-like  when  away 
from  the  land  :  it  has  a  sickly  smell  of 
blood." 
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cc  I  must  see  my  mother,  Kerr,  before  I 
go,"  answered  Wilmot.  u  I  will  ask  you  to 
wait  but  a  short  time.  May  God  help  you,  my 
old  friend  !"  and  wringing  Kerr's  hand,  he 
beckoned  to  his  brother,  and  the  two  left  the 
room. 

Kerr  stood  gloomily  by  the  fire,  gazing*  at 
the  child,  who  clung*  in  silent  terror  to  Lucy's 
breast :  Daubrey  sate,  also,  in  solemn  silence 
watching*  her.  During*  the  ten  minutes  that 
the  brothers  were  absent  in  Lady  Gerrard's 
room,  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  them  all. 
To  Lucy  all  that  had  passed,  in  its  rapidity 
and  its  horror,  seemed  like  a  frightful  dream. 
But  Kerr  standing*  before  her  in  his  terrible 
grief — the  more  terrible  from  its  restraint 
— and  the  poor  orphan  child  blood-stained 
within  her  arms,  were  no  phantoms  of  the 
fanc}r,  but  living  proofs  of  the  tragedy  which 
had  passed. 

She  tried  to  pass  in  review  all  the  circum- 
stances of  that  eventful  evening  :  it  seemed  to 
her  an  age  since  Wilmot  had  returned,  and  yet 
three  hours  had  not  passed  since  then.  But 
now  it  seemed  as  if  all  was  to  be  soon  fair 
before  them :  Richard  had  entered  into  their 
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hopes ;  Wilmot  was  to  enter  upon  no  more 
dangers :  he  was  to  make  a  new  home  for  her 
in  the  West,  where  Kerr  and  his  wife  and 
they  were  to  renew  in  a  strange  land  their  old 
happy  life  in  Kent.  And  now  a  terrible  blow 
had  fallen  and  destroyed  the  whole  fair  pros- 
pect :  that  dear,  that  kind  Dame  Kerr  was 
dead;  was  cruelly  murdered — was  it  her  blood 
with  which  her  child's  dress  was  stained  ? 
There  was  the  poor  babe  sobbing*  herself  to 
sleep  in  her  very  arms :  too  young*  to  feel  the 
sorrows  of  her  state.  And  her  own  Wilmot 
was  carried  off  in  that  whirlwind  of  disaster. 
It  seemed  to  her  selfish  to  mourn  at  such  a 
time  over  her  own  sorrows ;  but  yet  it  was  too 
sudden  to  lose  him  thus,  on  the  very  evening 
of  his  return. 

The  wind  howled  mournfully  without,  the 
stoutly  built  walls  seemed  to  shake  at  times 
before  the  gusty  blasts ;  and  on  such  a  night, 
Wilmot  was  to  dare  upon  the  open  sea  the 
perils  of  the  storm  !  It  seemed  as  if  her  trials 
were  doomed  never  to  cease :  as  if  when  re- 
lieved from  her  anxiety  for  one  great  danger, 
a  fresh  one  was  ever  to  be  in  store.  As  all 
these    thoughts    swept    in    quick    succession 
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through  her  brain,  she  raised  her  eyes  at 
last  to  where  Kerr  was  standing  before  her, 
gazing-  with  a  look  of  stern  anguish  on  the 
now  unconscious  child  :  there  was  in  his  eyes 
such  an  expression  as  that  with  which  a 
bereaved  lion  would  face  the  hunter  who 
had  slain  his  mate ;  and  its  wild  sorrow 
startled  her  out  of  every  thought  about  her 
self. 

"  Your  little  Lucy  shall  be  to  me  like  my 
own  child,  dear  Kerr.  Be  sure  that  God 
will  protect  the  motherless  lamb."  As  she 
whispered  the  gentle  words,  half  in  terror 
and  half  in  pity,  Kerr  started  at  the  soothing 
sound. 

u  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  child,  Miss 
Lucy/'  he  said,  in  a  voice  for  the  first  time 
broken  with  emotion :  "  I  was  thinking  of  her 
who  bore  her.  God  never  made  a  truer  or 
more  tender  heart."  And  as  he  turned  away, 
Lucy  saw  that  his  rigid  eyes  had  melted,  and 
two  big  tears  gathering  in  them  rolled  down 
his  face. 

At  that  moment,  the  sound  of  footsteps 
echoed  in  the  corridor,  and  the  brothers  re- 
turned.    Instantly,  Kerr  conquered  his  brief 
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emotion,   and  turned   to  meet  them  as  they 
entered. 

"Can  you  start  at  once,  Master  Wilmot?" 
he  asked  eagerly.  u  I  know  't  is  not  fair  of  me 
to  cut  short  your  hurried  time,  but  I  do 
not  feel  natural  here :  unless  I  have  stir  and 
action  I  shall  do  some  desperate  thing*." 

"  One  moment  Kerr,  and  I  am  yours."  As 
poor  Wilmot  spoke,  he  turned  to  Lucy  with 
quick  beating*  heart.  She  gave  up  the  child 
to  the  servant  whom  Richard  had  brought 
with  him  to  release  her  from  its  care,  and 
retired  with  Wilmot  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room.  The  sudden  departure  was  a  real  trial, 
and  a  sacrifice  to  one  who  had  before  given  up 
so  much  to  Wilmot. 

u  I  did  not  think  to  have  left  you  so  sud- 
denly, my  Lucy,"  he  said,  falteringly*  "but 
who  could  ever  have  imagined  the  cruel  blow 
that  has  fallen  on  this  faithful  fellow  ?  It  has 
determined  for  me  the  course  which  I  feel 
I  ought  to  have  chosen;  and  yet  which,  other- 
wise, I  might  not  have  had  the  strength  to 
choose.  God  will  watch  over  us  in  the  future, 
my  Lucy,  the  same  as  in  the  past." 

She  was  too  much  overcome  to  speakj  but 
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in  that  dark  embrasure  of  the  room,  where 
their  unseen  farewell  was  taken,  she  clung-  to 
him  in  a  passionate  embrace. 

u  My  mother  was  very  kind,  my  Lucy :  to 
me,  at  least,  she  is  much  changed  of  late  ;  and 
I  am  sure  she  will  ever  love  you  dearly.  My 
brother  has  behaved  nobly  to  us  both,  and 
until  happier  times  come,  I  can  leave  you 
trustfully  to  his  care.  May  God  in  heaven 
shield  }tou,  my  own  Lucy,  and  bring*  us  to- 
g-ether soon  !  " 

Painfully  he  tore  himself  from  her,  and 
rejoined  his  g*rief-struck  Kerr ;  who  had  been 
standing-  silently  before  his  child,  during*  Wil- 
mot's  brief  adieu. 

u  I  can  never  forg-et  this  kindness,  dear 
Master  Wilmot,"  whispered  Kerr;  and  then 
turning*  to  the  elder  brother,  he  spoke  aloud : 
u  I  thank  you,  Master  Richard,  for  the  pro- 
tection you  have  promised  my  little  Lucy.  I 
shall  probably  never  see  her  or  this  place 
ag*ain ;  and  I  am  g*lad  that  I  leave  the  home 
of  my  fathers  with  a  g'rateful  feeling*  to  the 
g*ood  Sir  Wilmot's  son." 

Richard  silently  pressed  his  hand :  there 
was  a  dignity  in  the  brave  man's  grief,  which 
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accorded  with  his  own  stern  nature  well.  As 
Kerr  went  forth,  Wilmot  lingered  one  mo- 
ment to  commend  his  Lucy  to  his  brother's 
and  the  old  chaplain's  care ;  and  with  one  last 
look  at  her  dear  form,  shrinking*  in  the 
shade  of  the  far  room,  he  followed  him  into 
the  stormy  night. 

They  strode  on  in  silence  towards  the  beach  ; 
both  of  them  too  full  of  thought  to  heed  the 
driving;  rain,  and  wildly  howling*  wind.  At 
length,  Kerr  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
touched  his  master's  arm. 

"  Our  little  boat,"  he  said,  in  a  clear  tone, 
heard  by  Wilmot  through  all  the  elemental 
raving-  Ci  will  not  live  for  an  hour  in  such  a 
night  as  this,  even  could  we  launch  her 
through  the  surf.  There  are  some  lads  in 
the  village  who  will  stand  by  me  in  my 
need  3  and  if  they  shrink,  I  have  gold  to  buy 
them  courage." 

Wilmot  followed  Kerr's  guidance,  and  they 
turned  at  once  to  the  village.  All  was 
sleeping*  there  5  but  Kerr  was  right  in  his 
assertion :  the  first  man  whom  he  knocked 
up,  and  told  a  portion  of  his  terrible  tale, 
agreed  at  once  to  try  and  take  them  to  the 
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Fleet.  A  double  crew  was  called  among*  their 
stoutest  hands,  and  the  best  sea-boat  within 
the  harbour  was  silently  prepared.  Often 
had  these  men  gone  forth  in  stormiest  wea- 
ther, to  save  the  crew  of  some  wrecked  vessel 
from  the  Goodwin  Sands;  but  seldom  had 
they  dared  the  elements  on  such  a  night 
as  that. 

It  was  a  memorable  night  for  England; 
for  that  storm  separated  two  fleets  manned 
by  rival  Englishmen,  prepared,  for  the  first 
time,  to  turn  their  indomitable  strength  against 
each  other  upon  their  native  sea !  But  fear- 
fully violent  as  was  the  wind,  it  blew  fortu- 
tunately  from  the  land,  or  the  best  sea-boat 
that  was  ever  built  could  not  have  been 
launched  that  night.  The  tide  was  on  the 
ebb,  and  sweeping  southerly  across  the  wind ; 
and  as  the  strong  boat,  with  its  smallest  storm- 
sail  set,  shot  out  from  the  protection  of  the 
wooden  pier,  it  plunged  into  the  tempestuous 
sea. 

Kerr  had  taken  his  place  at  the  helm :  there 
was  not  a  boatman  on  the  coast  who,  in  the 
times  of  danger,  would  not  have  given  way  to 
him.  Wilmot  lay  quietly  on  the  thwarts,  think- 
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ing  over  all  the  strange  events  that  had  so  ra- 
pidly befallen :  he  had  been  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  sea  from  boyhood  to  fear  danger 
then  ;  and  wild  as  was  the  night,  they  had  a 
good  boat;  and  were  in  good  hands.  But  it 
was  not  till  after  they  had  rounded  the  Fore- 
land, and  had  to  attempt  to  beat  their  way 
against  the  storm,  that  their  dangers  or  dif- 
Acuities  commenced.  So  violent  was  the  wind, 
that  even  on  that  little  land-locked  sea,  it 
raised  waves  in  which  none  but  the  stoutest 
vessel  could  have  lived.  They  feared  that 
such  a  storm  must  have  caused  the  Fleet  to 
slip  from  its  anchorage  at  the  Xore,  and  run 
to  sea ;  and  in  such  a  ease,  if  they  were  passed 
in  the  night,  all  their  labour  would  be  in 
vain. 

They  passed  the  few  hours  before  the  morn- 
ing in  making  short  and  repeated  tacks  )  but 
though  the  storm  was  gradually  abating,  it 
was  yet  so  violent,  that  when  the  morning 
dawned  they  were  still  beside  the  high  North 
Foreland  cliff,  opposite  which  they  had  been 
beating  through  the  night.  When  the  day 
was  fairly  risen,  while  on  their  furthest  tack 
from  the  land,  they  saw  before  them  in  the 
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distance,  through  the  driving-  rain  and  spray, 
the  outlines  of  ten  large  ships  running*  before 
the  wind.  It  was  the  Royal  Fleet;  in  search 
of  which  they  were  bound.  Their  boat  lay 
directly  in  the  course  of  the  Fleet,  and  their 
only  fear  now  was  lest  the  big*  ships  should 
pass  them  unnoticed.  As  they  approached, 
Kerr  put  up  the  helm,  and  their  sturdy  boat 
swung-  round  and  scudded  before  the  gale. 
The  largest  vessel  in  the  Fleet,  with  the  Royal 
Standard  at  the  main,  was  following-  closely 
on  their  wake  :  as  it  swirled  slowly  by  them 
their  hail  was  answered,  and  a  rope  swung-  to 
them  5  which  being-  passed  rapidly  round  a 
thwart,  and  held  by  three  strong  men,  the 
bows  of  the  open  lugger  were  almost  borne 
under  the  water  as  she  was  dragged  irresistibly 
through  the  sea  5  but  Wilmot  and  Kerr  threw 
themselves  instantly  along  the  rope,  and  clam- 
bered to  the  vessel's  side.  The  released  boat 
darted  like  a  bird  upon  its  course,  and  Wilmot 
was  welcomed  on  board  the  Constant  Reforma- 
tion by  the  hearty  voice  of  Holmes,  and  the 
greeting  of  his  own  warrior  Prince. 

The  Royal  Fleet  had  been  parted  from  the 
enemy  by  the   storm,  when  on  the  point  of 
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coming'  to  an  engagement,  and  had  been 
forced  to  anchor;  from  whence  they  had 
slipped  in  the  night,  and,  on  Prince  Charles's 
orders,  were  running"  for  the  Hague. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MASTER  WHITE  FEASTETH  THE  SAINTLY  TROOPERS, 
AND  WITH  JABESH  HIGGINS  CASTETH  UP  HIS  AC- 
COUNTS. 

Overreach.  Spare  for  no  cost;  let  my  dressers  crack  with  the 
weight 

Of  curious  viands. 
Marrall.  'T  will  be  very  chargeable. 

Overreach.  Avaunt,  you  drudge  ! 

Now  all  my  laboured  ends  are  at  the  stake 

Is 't  a  time  to  think  of  thrift  ? 

MASSINGER'S  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD 
DEBTS,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

Though  Elkanah  White  was  greatly  relieved 
from  his  fears  concerning*  the  safety  of  his 
dear  possessions,  by  the  sudden  failure  of  the 
Kentish  insurrection,  and  was  the  first  to  hail 
with  decided  pleasure  the  arrival  of  the  Par- 
liament dragoons  into  the  village,  that  plea- 
sure was  changed  into  alarm  of  a  different 
kind,  at  the  prospect  of  some  half  a  dozen  of 
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them,  under  their  sergeant,  being'  quartered 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  his  house.  The 
good  lawyer,  like  most  men  who  have  made 
their  fortunes  by  their  own  exertions,  had  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money ;  and 
though  his  fears  prevented  him  from  openly 
shewing1  his  reluctance,  in  his  heart  he  grudged 
keenly  the  expenses  and  profusion  into  which 
he  was  thus  thrown. 

He  was,  also,  a  rigid  Presb}~terian  in  his 
creed,  and  felt  almost  as  much  indignation  as 
Lady  Gerrard  herself,  at  the  lawless  doctrines 
of  his  compulsory  guests  ;  but  every  other 
feeling-  or  prejudice,  however  strong,  was 
counterbalanced  by  one  master-passion — a 
dread  of  offending  the  ruling  powers,  and 
thus  hazarding  his  personal  safety  and  after 
interests. 

His  sister  was  of  a  different  mould ;  and, 
unquestionably,  all  the  courage  of  the  family 
was  centered  in  herself.  She  had  thus,  from 
the  time  when  she  first  assumed  her  place  at 
the  head  of  her  brother's  small  city  house,  ob- 
tained over  him  that  influence  which  a  strong* 
mind  alwa}Ts  acquires  over  a  weak  one;  and 
until  the  arrival  of  Sergeant  Kesist-the-Devil 
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at  Armageddon-hall,  she  had  succeeded  in 
guiding-  her  brother  entirely  according*  to  her 
will.  But  on  the  entrance  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Troopers,  Mistress  Miriam  found  that 
seven  spirits  stronger  than  herself  had  taken 
possession  of  the  strong*  woman's  house :  her 
influence  over  Master  AVhite  waned  com- 
pletely before  the  reverential  awe  with  which 
he  regarded  those  men  of  steel.  The  trucu- 
lent sergeant  especially  struck  him  with  an 
invincible  terror;  and  Peters,  delighted  to  take 
advantage  of  his  position,  ruled  the  establish- 
ment with  an  iron  hand. 

Peters  had  taken  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  Army  Agitators,  where  his  loud 
voice  and  fluent  blasphemies  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  success  ;  unfortunately  for  his  own  in- 
terests, however,  he  had  not  stopped  his  course 
in  time,  but  progressing  from  an  Agitator  to  a 
Leveller,  had  only  escaped  by  a  lucky  accident 
the  weight  of  Cromwell's  arm;  when  the  Gene- 
ral hung  up  a  few  of  those  troublesome  cha- 
racters as  a  warning  to  the  rest.  His  chance 
of  promotion  seemed,  however,  at  an  end ;  and 
as  a  Cornetcy  was,  after  all,  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  he  had  since  tried  another  course, 
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and  bope<l;  by  a  noisy  advocacy  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  Fifth-Monarchy  Cromwellism,  to 
attain  his  end.  The  principles  of  the  Level- 
lers were,  however,  too  congenial  to  his  nature 
to  be  abandoned  with  his  new  professions ; 
and  on  discovering"  the  wonderful  influence 
of  his  terror  on  the  unfortunate  Master 
White,  he  speedily  forced  his  dear  theory  into 
practice. 

It  was  utterly  vain  for  Mistress  Miriam  to 
remonstrate  with  her  brother  :  he  was  a  thrall 
slave  to  the  sergeant ;  and  she  had  only,  like 
Lady  Gerrard,  to  retire  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, and  wash  her  hands  of  the  whole  affair. 
Peters  was  not  contented  with  obtaining*  for 
himself  and  men  the  best  which  the  house 
could  afford,  but,  on  his  principles  of  human 
equality,  claimed  for  them  a  place  at  the  un- 
resisting- master's  table ;  on  which,  in  former 
days,  there  had  never  appeared  such  goodly 
cheer.  The  equality  did  not,  however,  stretch 
to  the  domestics,  who  were  forced  to  attend 
unremittingly  on  their  new  masters ;  though 
the  steward,  Jabesh  Higgins,  having  found 
favour  in  the  sergeant's  eyes,  was  elevated  to 
a  place  at  the  board :  which  he  assumed  with 
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every  sig'ii  of  deference  to  his  poor  master,  as 
if  compelled  thereto  against  his  will. 

But  in  fact  Jabesh,  under  a  cloak  of  deep 
humility,  had  often  previously  sported  with  the 
lawyer's  timorous  nature ;  had  poisoned  his 
success  by  breathing*  fears  of  the  insecurity  of 
his  tenure,  and  dropped  constant  hints  of  his 
unpopularity  among*  his  tenants  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  had  done  this  partly  for 
the  amusement  of  his  own  mischievous  fancy, 
and  partly  to  preserve  thereby  a  counter- 
influence  ag'ainst  the  increasing*  despotism  of 
Mistress  Miriam  ;  whom,  however,  he  had 
treated  with  far  greater  deference  than  he 
thought  necessary  to  shew  to  her  brother. 
He  was  therefore  the  only  person  in  the  estab- 
lishment truly  pleased  with  the  tyranny  of 
the  saintly  sergeant;  both  from  the  abasement 
of  his  master,  which  afforded  him  keen  satis- 
faction, and  the  complete  retirement  of  his 
rival,  Mistress  Miriam,  from  the  field.  He 
consequently  entered  into  strict  alliance  with 
Peters,  and  by  his  position  in  the  household 
assisted  the  latter  no  little  in  his  exactions. 

Certainly,  Elkanah  White  had  never  before 
so  well  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  station  as 
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a  country  gentleman,  as  during"  the  continu- 
ance  of  these  enforced  hospitalities.  Every 
instinct  and  prejudice  was  completely  merged 
in  prudence;  and  with  a  heavy  heart;  he 
rushed  into  a  prodigality  of  expense  to  satisfy 
his  rapacious  defenders,  and  concurred  appa- 
rently with  the  doctrines  they  broached  both 
on  politics  and  religion,  which  in  reality  made 
his  blood  curdle  with  horror.  How  often 
during  that  time  did  he  long  for  his  original 
and  more  humble  position,  when  he  studied 
in  quiet  his  parchments  and  his  black-letter 
books,  and,  unterrified  by  the  presence  of 
armed  men,  drew  up  amidst  his  clerks  his 
indentures  and  his  briefs  ! 

When  Richard  Gerrard  came  down  to 
Bellasa-house,  he  hastened  thither  to  pour 
out  his  manifold  griefs,  and  ask  his  assistance 
and  his  advice.  Though  Gerrard  could  not 
resist  being  amused  by  the  detail  of  the  per- 
turbations of  his  timorous  neighbour,  he  was 
indignant  at  the  license  of  the  troopers,  and 
offered  him  the  best  counsel  in  his  power ; 
namely,  to  complain  to  the  officer  at  Deal  of 
the  exactions  of  his  subordinate,  and  if  he 
failed  there,  to  write  to  the  General  himself 
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for  redress :  at  the  same  time  he  told  Master 
White  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  visit 
the  Hall,  while  it  was  the  scene  of  such 
saturnalia  as  he  had  heard  described. 

Gerrard's  counsel  was  the  same  as  had 
been  already  strongly  urged  by  Mistress 
Miriam  on  her  brother ;  but  coming-  now  from 
a  Member  of  the  Parliament,  it  had  more 
effect  upon  his  timorous  character.  So  g*reat 
indeed  was  his  faith  in  advice  coming'  from 
such  a  quarter,  that  with  great  difficulty  he 
raised  his  courage  to  the  necessary  pitch,  and 
determined  to  put  it  into  execution.  After 
much  consultation  with  Jabesh  Higgins — who, 
however,  dropped  man}'  hints  as  to  the  rash- 
ness of  the  act — the  letter  of  complaint  was 
written,  and  handed  to  that  faithful  steward 
for  despatch.  That  worthy  contented  himself 
by  immediately  handing*  it  over  to  the  ser- 
geant; who,  without  troubling  himself  much 
with  its  contents,  committed  it  to  the  flames, 
and  only  treated  the  unfortunate  Master 
White  with  greater  rigour  and  contempt : 
informing  him  that  it  was  not  for  him  to 
muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  corn,  and  that  as  he  had  sown  unto  him 
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spiritual  thing's,  it  was  no  great  thing  for  him 
to  reap  his  carnal  thing's.  At  such  hints,  the 
poor  man  trembled  at  the  thought  of  his 
secret  act  of  daring*  being  known,  and  almost 
wished  he  had  not  sent  the  missive ;  the  effect 
of  which  he  expected  with  such  impatience,  and 
yet  with  terror. 

He  was  beginning  to  wonder  why  no  notice 
had  been  taken  of  his  letter — either  by  a  re- 
proof of  his  backwardness  in  the  cause,  or,  as 
he  had  hardly  ever  hoped,  by  some  steps  for 
redress—when  he  learned  the  astonishing*  news 
that  he  was  released  from  his  chief  oppressor ; 
who  had  been  found  dead  in  the  little  croft 
before  Dame  Kerr's  cottage,  while  the  poor 
woman  was  also  found  dead  in  her  bed,  shot 
through  the  heart. 

The  terrible  tragedy  was,  of  course,  the 
subject  of  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  surmises 
in  the  village,  and  conjecture  was  lost  as  to 
the  author  of  the  double  murder ;  for  such  it 
was  at  once  supposed  to  be.  Master  White, 
as  an  old  lawyer,  and  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
at  once  instituted  a  rigorous  investigation  \  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Richard  Gerrard, 
with  much  apparent  zeal. 
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On  the  blood-stained  floor  of  the  cottage, 
were  found  the  two  pistols  of  the  sergeant, 
evidently  but  recently  discharged ;  while  on 
the  table  was  a  third  unloaded  pistol,  on  the 
haft  of  which  were  engraved  the  initial  letters 
"  S.  K."  In  no  other  way  was  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  cottage  at  all  disturbed:  the 
hearthstone  was  indeed  raised,  and  nothing 
was  found  beneath  it ;  but  whether  valuables 
had  ever  been  concealed  there  was  unknown, 
and  all  the  other  property  of  the  place  was 
untouched. 

Two  domestics  of  the  Gerrard  family  stated 
that  they  had  found  the  cottage  thus,  on  visit- 
ing it  in  the  early  morning  with  a  message 
from  their  young*  mistress  to  the  Dame,  and 
had  then  taken  the  poor  child  from  the  soli- 
tary spot  to  Bellasa-house.  The  pistol  on  the 
table  was  strongly  reputed  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Dame's  husband,  to  whose  name  the 
initials  fitted  ;  and  as  some  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  village  declared  they  had  seen  him  pass 
through  it  on  the  previous  evening,  the  sus- 
picion was  changed  to  a  certainty,  and  the 
double  murder  was  attributed  to  him. 

The  frequent  visits  of  Peters  to  the  Dame's 
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cottage  had  been  noticed  b}r  many ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  Kerr,  suddenly  returning-,  and 
finding*  them  together,  had  slain  them  both,  in 
a  fit  of  natural  jealousy.  Despite  the  legal  pre- 
cision of  Master  White's  inquiries,  nothing 
beyond  this  transpired.  The  Troopers  in  Bel- 
la sa-house  were  fortunately  ignorant  of  every- 
thing that  had  passed  in  the  detached  library 
on  the  preceding  evening;  and  not  only  the 
domestics,  who  were  better  informed,  but  the 
boatmen  who  had  risked  their  own  lives  in 
effecting  Kerr's  escape,  were  faithful  to  their 
trusts. 

Gerrard  had  attempted  to  suggest  some 
doubts  as  to  the  probability  of  a  man  like 
Kerr  being  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  wife  ; 
but  the  stream  of  suspicion  ran  too  strongly 
against  him;  and  as  Gerrard  did  not  fear 
the  chance  of  Kerr  returning  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  the  acts  charged  against  him,  he 
was  content  to  leave  matters  in  the  course 
which  they  had  assumed. 

He  redeemed  his  promise  to  Kerr,  by  giv- 
ing decent  interment  to  his  wife  ;  whose  burial 
was  attended  both  by  himself  and  the  ladies 
of  his  family  ;  and  few  in  the  village,  in  spite 
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of  the  terrible  accusation  raised  against  their 
old  favourite,  but  shewed  the  respect  they  still 
bore  him,  by  following'  to  her  grave  his  mur- 
dered wife  :  for  all  the  opinion  of  the  lawyer- 
justice,  her  death  was  not  laid  to  Kerr  by 
them.  The  true  account  of  the  horrible  tra- 
gedy was  soon  whispered  by  the  boatmen,  to 
whom  it  had  been  told  by  Kerr;  and  none 
amongst  them  but  exulted  in  the  vengeance 
taken  on  the  tyrant  by  their  old  champion. 

While  Master  White  was  thus  strict  in 
his  examinations  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  tragic  event,  he  felt  that  the  death  of  the 
sergeant  was  to  himself  a  wonderful  and  un- 
expected relief:  the  presence  of  Peters  had 
been  a  constant  incubus  on  his  life,  and  had  in- 
spired him  with  that  abject  terror  which  shrank 
from  all  attempt  at  resistance.  He  now  took 
heart,  and  knowing  the  effect  which  Master 
Gerrard's  return  had  had  upon  the  six  godly 
men  in  Bellasa-house,  he  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  reduction  to  proper  order  of  his  own 
garrison,  thus  deprived  of  their  terrible  head. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  his  half-frightened 
attempt  at  asserting  his  own  authority,  would 
have  had  much  effect  upon  the  men  who  had 
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amused  themselves  with  his  fears  for  three 
long'  months *  but  fortunately  for  his  success, 
a  powerful  auxiliary  came  to  his  aid :  an 
Officer  came  to  the  village  to  examine  himself 
into  the  affair  which  had  ended  in*  the  loss  of 
a  valuable  soldier's  life. 

On  the  Officer's  arrival  at  the  Hall,  order 
and  discipline  were  at  once  restored.  Master 
White  informed  him  of  all  that  had  transpired 
in  the  investigation  carried  on  by  himself  and 
Master  Gerrard ;  and  the  inquiries  instituted 
by  the  Officer  led  to  the  same  result.  Ser- 
geant Besist-the- Devil,  a  Saint  and  an  Iron- 
side, had  been  murdered  by  a  notorious  Malig- 
nant, Stephen  Kerr*  whom  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  true  subject  to  do  his  best  to  appre- 
hend and  bring-  to  justice.  After  arriving-  at 
this  decision,  the  Officer  gave  orders  to  all 
his  godly  Troopers  to  boot  and  saddle ;  and, 
to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  village, 
took  them  back  with  him  to  head-quarters  near 
Deal :  as,  from  the  departure  of  the  Royal 
Fleet  from  the  coast,  it  was  expected  their 
whole  troop  would  soon  receive  the  order  of 
recall. 

At   this    unhoped-for    event    poor   Master 
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White  could  hardly  believe  the  reality  of  his 
own  happiness,  and  unaccustomed  freedom. 
The  tyranny  had  lasted  so  long",  that  he  had 
begun  to  think  it  a  necessary  portion  of  his 
existence,  and  had  made  an  accurate  calcu- 
lation of  the  yearly  expenses  attendant  on 
maintaining*  six  g*odly  men.  He  had  deter- 
mined on  a  general  reduction  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  on  keeping*  no  more  horses — which, 
after  all,  were  useless  brutes,  that  cost  much 
money,  and  often  endangered  life  ;  and  had 
entered  into  strict  inquiries  with  Jabesh  Hig- 
g*ins,  as  to  the  possibility  of  increasing*  the 
rents  so  as  to  meet  this  new  expense. 

He  now  breathed  again :  he  was  his  own 
master ;  there  wTere  no  rapacious  strangers  in 
the  house  with  power  to  exact  an  enforced 
hospitality.  He  need  not  sell  his  horses,  nor 
increase  his  unpopularity  and  his  rents.  He 
had  only  to  enter  upon  a  rigid  economy  in 
domestic  matters  for  a  few  months,  and  all 
would  be  square  again ;  and  so,  with  quite 
a  lightened  heart,  he  set  himself  to  this  task . 
He  besought  his  sister  to  be  most  careful  in  her 
household  expenditure,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
cover the  waste  which,  from  his  neglect  of  her 

VOL.    II.  s 
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wise  counsels,  he  had  incurred  ;  and  he  him- 
self, with  Jabesh  for  an  assistant,  entered  into 
a  minute  examination  of  all  past  accounts, 
with  a  determination  to  sift  them  thoroughly, 
and  see  not  only  the  amount  of  their  late 
terrible  profusion,  but  also,  whether  he  might 
not  yet  make  some  retrenchment  in  a  few  of 
its  varied  items. 

While  engaged  in  this  rig-id  scrutiny  of 
accounts  and  papers,  the  steward,  in  ransack- 
in  o*  the  contents  of  an  old  bureau — which 
Master  White  had  stuffed  much  fuller  of  such 
vouchers  than  had  ever  been  preserved  toge- 
ther by  his  predecessor  the  careless  Cavalier — 
made  a  discovery  of  a  secret  drawer  within 
its  farthest  recess,  the  existence  of  which 
had  never  been  detected  either  by  his  master 
or  himself:  Jabesh  accidentally  pressed  the 
spring*,  when  the  concealed  panel  slowly 
opened  with  a  whizzing*  sound,  which  apprised 
Master  White,  engaged  on  the  same  occupa- 
tion, of  his  steward's  discovery. 

The  two  immediately  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  papers  which  appeared  within 
the  new-found  recess.  They  were  neatly 
docketed    and  tied   up  in  order  \   and  Master 
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White,  as  lie  untied  the  packet,  read  out  for 
his  companion's  information  the  indorsement 
on  the  first  paper,  in  Trevanion's  own  hand- 
writing-. 

"  c  Expenses  of  my  son,  Herbert,  at  the 
University  of  Oxford : '  and  a  large  sum  the 
young*  man  expended  there,  Jabesh,"  con- 
tinued he,  rather  staggered  at  the  amount 
mentioned  :  "  I  opine  that  he  must  have 
squandered  it  on  riotous  living-,  like  too 
man}T  idle  youths,  and  not  in  following*  out 
the  regular  curriculum  of  University  study. 
1  Allowance  to  my  son,  Herbert,  when  he 
first  attended  the  Court/  "  he  continued,  read- 
ing* aloud  the  old  Cavalier's  paternal  dockets ) 
" (  Outfit  for  my  son,  when  he  attended  the 
Arm}r  with  the  Duke/  Ho !  ho !  Jabesh,  if 
the  young*  prodigal  followed  after  that  child 
of  sin,  no  wonder  he  made  his  father's  coffers 
bleed.  c  Account  of  the  lands  of  Boo-eaton, 
sold  to  pay  my  son's  pla}-losses.'  'Tis 
fortunate,  Jabesh,  that  the  wars  broke  out 
in  time,  or  the  old  Cavalier  would  have  had 
no  land  left  to  lose.  c  To  the  payment  of  my 
son's  debts  for  the  last  time,  being*  the  whole 
fortune  which    his  poor   mother  brought  me, 
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and  who,  having*  gone  to  a  better  world,  can- 
not suffer  by  the  wickedness  of  her  child.'  I 
think,  Jabesh,  'tis  a  warning"  not  to  marry, 
and  beget  a  son  who  may  thus  prove  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh.  But  what  is  this?  for  I 
have  come  to  the  last  paper  in  the  packet. 
i  My  last  will  and  testament,  dated  the  12th 
April,  in  the  year  1640.'  Come,  come,  let 
us  see  what  the  unfortunate  old  gentleman 
wished  to  do  with  the  property  which  he  lost 
so  soon.  I  do  not  think  he  intended  me  to 
be  his  heir,  Jabesh ;"  and  the  lawyer  and  his 
steward  chuckled  in  unison  over  the  former's 
jest:— 

Ci(I,  Herbert  Trevanion,  being-  of  sound 
mind  and  body,  &c.  &c.,"'  continued  Master 
White,  reading*  aloud  the  document  which 
caused  them  both  such  amusement,  u  c  having* 
received  just  provocation  by  the  continued  and 
wilful  extravagance  of  my  son,  whom  no  les- 
sons  will  teach,  and  no  kindness  mend,  have 
now  made  my  final  resolution  to  cast  him  off 
for  ever,  and  do  hereby  disinherit  him  from 
the  estate,  which  he  would  only  dissipate  in 
folly.  And  after  listening*  to  all  the  objections 
urged  in  his  behalf  so  generously,  by  my  good 
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friend.  Sir  Wilmot  Gerrard,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  impossible  ever  again  to  trust  one 
who  has  broken  so  many  promises,  and  de- 
ceived so  many  hopes/ 

"  Indeed^  Jabesh,  'tis  a  lesson  to  every 
man^  to  avoid  the  cares  of  matrimony,  and 
not  store  up  for  himself  trouble  in  the  latter 
days.  Truly  did  the  wise  man  say,  c  a  foolish 
son  is  a  grief  to  his  father,  and  bitterness  to 
her  that  bare  him.'  I  thank  God  I  shall  have 
no  such  enemy  in  my  house,  to  grieve  my 
hoary  hairs:  and  if  I  have  heretofore  some- 
times encouraged  the  thought  of  an  alliance 
with  some  worthy  woman  of  fair  estate,  such 
an  example  as  this  I  look  upon  as  an  intima- 
tion of  Providence,  to  guide  me  from  the  rock." 

"  Your  worship  is  most  wise  to  reject  the 
counsel  of  leasing,  and  the  promptings  of  the 
flesh,  when  so  many  daughters  of  the  land, 
right  fair  and  of  noble  birth,  would  give 
much  for  a  union  with  your  worship,"  an- 
swered Jabesh;  "but,  if  your  worship  pleases, 
let  us  hear  to  whom  this  Malignant  was  de- 
sirous  to  leave  the  land  which  has  become  the 
property  of  so  much  more  deserving  a  lord." 

"  Ah  !  Jabesh,  I  forgot  not  that  it  now  sig- 
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nifies  much  to  the  rightful  owner  :  let  me  see 
— let  me  see  *  "  and  Master  White  returned  to 
the  perusal  of  the  important  document. 

11 '  I  therefore  will  and  bequeath  all  my  real 
property,  consisting-  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
messuao-es  ; "  and  here  the  lawyer  ran  over 
glibly,  all  the  legal  terms  employed  in  the  set- 
tlement of  property,  and  which  came  like  old 
familiars  from  his  lips.  a'T  is  well  drawn  up, 
Jabesh, — 't  is  well  drawn  up  :  a  true  lawyer 
must  have  had  a  hand  in  this — to  whom? — 
Ah  ! — let  me  see — l  to  Lucy  Ha  ugh  ton,  the 
ward  of  my  old  friend,  Sir  Wilmot  Gerrard, 
and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  lawfully  be- 
gotten ;  failing*  which,  I  leave  them  to  Wilmot, 
the  second  son  of  my  afore  said  old  friend, 
Sir  Wilmot  Gerrard.'* 

Master  White  ceased  reading-,  and  dropped 
the  paper  in  his  astonishment. 

The  steward  stooped  down,  and  picking*  up 
the  fallen  document,  examined  it  for  himself. 
"  'T  is  well  drawn  up,  your  worship,"  he  said, 
u  and  sig-ned  before  three  proper  witnesses. 
But  I  thought  your  worship  told  me  that 
the  estate  of  the  Trevanions  was  an  estate 
in  tail  3   if  so,  the  old  man  could  not  devise 
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it  from  his  son,  and  that  the  lawyer  who  drew 
up  this  must  have  known." 

u  Nay,  Jabesh,  now  I  bethink  me/'  an- 
swered his  master,  u  that  the  elder  Trevanion, 
thouo'h  descended  from  an  old  house,  came 
into  this  estate  by  alienation  and  purchase, 
and  not  by  descent ;  and  so  he  had  the  right 
to  leave  it  to  whom  he  would.  The  statute  of 
Henry  is  clear  enough,  and  the  devising-  is 
here  made  out  in  form ; "  and  hereupon  the 
lawyer  and  his  clerk  fell  upon  the  case,  as 
if  it  had  been  presented  to  them  in  practice, 
and  argued  most  learnedly,  with  quotations 
from  Bracton,  Fleta,  and  the  Day-Books,  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  devise. 

Master  White,  carried  away  by  the  ardour 
of  his  legal  enthusiasm,  utterly  forgot  the 
personality  of  the  case,  and  rebutted  the  argu- 
ments against  the  validity  of  the  testament, 
which  were  insidiously  urged  by  Jabesh  Hig- 
gins  :  and  indeed,  Trevanion — having  pur- 
chased the  land  and  built  the  house  with 
money  made  by  him  in  his  youth,  by  bold 
trading1  during;  the  reio-n  of  James  I. — had 
a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  his  acquisitions 
according  to  his  inclination. 
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"  Then  it  is  your  worship's  opinion,"  said 
Jabesh,  at  the  conclusion  of  Master  White's 
learned  argument — a  and  I  am  sure  no  man 
could  oppose  your  worship  in  a  point  of  law — 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Parliament  at- 
tainder, the  whole  noble  property  which  now 
belongs  to  your  worship,  would  have  descended 
of  rig'ht  to  the  young*  lady  mentioned  in  the 
devise." 

Master  White  was  somewhat  stao-o-ered  at 
the  case  being'  thus  put  in  so  personal  a  lig*ht. 
"  Humph  !  Jabesh,"  he  said,  tying*  up  the  dif- 
ferent papers,  and  carefully  returning-  them 
to  the  receptacle  where  they  had  so  acci- 
dentally been  discovered  ;  "  9t  is  an  idle 
question  after  all,  and  one  that  was  not 
worth  so  many  words.  The  law  takes  no 
notice  of  the  wishes  of  an  attainted  man. 
I,  too,  g*ot  the  land  by  alienation,  and  may 
leave  it  to  whom  I  will.  Let  us  return  to 
our  accounts," 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    REPUBLICAN    OBTAINS    HIS    REWARD. 

0,  Heaven  !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times. 

0  !  if  this  were  seen, 
The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through — 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue — 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 

HENRY  IV.  Part  2,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

The  departure  of  the  Troopers,  and  the  half 
result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  late  tragedy,  were 
hoth  causes  of  satisfaction  to  all  in  Bellasa- 
house. 

Richard,  above  all,  had  feared  much  being- 
implicated  in  any  manner  in  that  unhappy 
event,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  that  even 
the  visit  of  his  brother  had  passed  off  unno- 
ticed. Though  he  was  determined  to  fulfil  his 
promises  both  to  Wilmot  and  Kerr,  he  was 
anxious  to  avoid  anything*  which  mig*ht  shake 
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his  present  position  in  so  important  a  crisis  as 
was  at  hand.  He  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
shift  from  Kerr  the  suspicions  which  had  fallen 
on  him.  and  he  trusted,  as  Kerr  was  then  in 
safety^  that  they  could  never  do  him  harm  : 
with  this  hope  he  was  contented  to  let  the  in- 
quiry so  rest,  and  avoid  bringing  W  ilmot's 
name;  and  that  of  his  own  family,  into  the 
matter. 

The  whole  time  that  the  double  investigation 
lasted  was  a  terrible  trial  for  Lucy  :  though 
she  was  shocked  to  think  of  the  fearful  accu- 
sation which  was  raised  against  the  honest 
Kerr.  she.  too,  was  delig'hted  to  know  that 
AVilmot's  name  had  never  been  divulged,  and 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  visit,  and  even 
his  participation  in  the  late  troubles,  was  un- 
discovered. He  was  safe  also  :  for  the  boat- 
men who  had  assisted  their  escape,  had  given 
secret  intelligence  at  the  House  of  their  hav- 
ing °'0t  safely  on  board  the  Fleet  :  thus  most 
of  her  late  terrible  anxieties  on  his  account 
were,  for  the  time,  at  rest. 

As  her  mind  gradually  recovered  from  the 
excitement  into  which  the  late  whirl  of  events 
had  thrown  it,  she  felt  indeed  that  she   had 
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much  cause  for  thankfulness.  If  all  things 
had  not  taken  the  exact  course  which,  on  the 
evening-  of  Wilmot's  visit,  she  had  hoped  they 
would  do,  he  was  at  least  free  from  present 
danger ;  and  this  was  in  itself  a  vast  relief  to 
the  late  abandonment  of  her  despair.  On  the 
fate  of  poor  Dame  Kerr,  she  could  not  think 
without  a  shudder;  but  that  appalling*  blow 
made  dearer  to  her  heart  the  poor  little  child 
who  was  thrown  thus  completely  on  her  care. 

Lady  Gerrard  had  always  felt  a  sympathy 
for  its  murdered  mother ;  the  Presbyterian 
principles  of  the  poor  Dame — which,  however 
she  mio-ht  conceal  them  from  her  husband, 
she  had  never  abandoned  in  her  heart — had 
been  a  powerful  link  between  them  ;  and  even 
when  Lady  Gerrard  looked  on  Kerr  as  a 
Malignant  and  a  castaway,  she  had  regarded 
with  constant  interest  his  lonely  wife.  Of 
late,  too,  the  lurking*  doubts  and  hintings 
of  her  elder  son,  added  to  her  own  personal 
experience,  had  made  her  look  with  abhor- 
rence on  that  party  to  whom  the  Malign  ants 
were  more  particularly  opposed  ;  and  this 
sympathy  of  hatred  softened  a  portion  of  her 
prejudice  against  the  Malignants  themselves : 
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especially  such  of  them  as  were  of  her  own 
family.  This,  in  addition  to  her  natural  joy  at 
his  unexpected  safety,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
unusual  kindness  of  her  welcome  to  Wilmot ; 
and  this  now  increased  her  interest  in  his 
follower's  child,  whose  terrible  bereavement 
had  been  caused  by  the  most  hated  of  the 
men  who  were  all  the  objects  of  her  hate. 

And  all  the  various  causes  which  thus  knit 
her  to  the  child,  had  also  their  effect  upon 
her  general  nature.  The  blows  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  her  pride,  and  on  her  stub- 
born faith,  had  wroug'ht  upon  her  heart  a 
change.  She  turned  naturallv  from  the  in- 
suits  which  for  the  first  time  she  experienced 
without,  to  the  constant  deference  and  ten- 
derness which  she  found  within  her  home )  and 
thus  she  learned  to  value  fairly  Lucy's  gentle 
nature,  the  beauty  of  which  she  had  disregarded 
in  her  previous  self-supporting"  pride. 

There  is  something-  more  delightful  in  the 
thawing*  of  a  temperament  like  this,  than  in 
the  constant  kindness  of  a  more  g-enial  nature: 
and  Lucy  thus  felt  the  more  keenly  the  happy 
change  in  Lady  Gerrard's  manner  to  herself, 
and  even  to   her   dear   old    Daubrey.     They 
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were  now  both  admitted  into  some  of  that 
feeling"  of  affection  and  of  confidence  which 
had  previously  been  shewn  to  her  favourite 
son  alone ;  and  Lucy  was  delighted  to  hear 
her,  for  the  first  time,  talk  of  her  other  son, 
lamenting-  for  his  Past  and  hoping-  for  his 
Future. 

It  was  certain  that  Richard  had  his  share 
in  producing*  this  chang-e :  his  influence  over 
his  mother  was  not  less  than  it  had  ever  been, 
and  it  was  long"  since  he  had  spent  so  long-  an 
interval  at  home,  and  had  had  such  oppor- 
tunities of  exerting"  it  for  g-ood.  But  the 
term  of  his  visit  was  rapidly  drawing*  near; 
for  in  the  restored  quiet  of  Bellasa-house, 
and  safety  of  his  family,  there  was  nothing" 
to  detain  him  longer  from  his  place  in  Par- 
liament and  the  important  proceedings  which 
were  shortly  to  be  transacted  there. 

Before  his  departure,  the  prejudices  which 
Lucy  had  felt  against  him  from  her  youth, 
were  much  softened.  She  could  not  but  be 
grateful  for  his  kindness,  both  to  Wilmot  and 
herself;  and  she  looked  on  him  as  the  guar- 
dian of  their  secret,  and  of  their  future  fate. 
But  the  impression  of  years,  and  the  Royalist 
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feeling's  of  a  life,  could  not  be  effaced  at  once : 
she  felt  that  she  had  in  part  misjudged  Wil- 
mot's  brother,  but  she  could  not  be  entirely 
reconciled  to  a  leader  of  the  party  opposite  to 
his  own  :  and  to  one  whom  she  thought  was 
about  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  sitting-  in 
judgment  upon  his  conquered  King. 

Eichard  never  talked  to  her  of  his  politics 
or  his  designs :  and  as  she  dreaded  to  touch  on 
such  a  topic  with  Lady  Gerrard,  when  Rich- 
ard's whole  energies  were  bent  on  saving1  his 
Kino-  in  his  own  way,  she  thought  that  it 
was  for  the  very  opposite  object  that  he  was 
hurrying  his  departure  from  home.  This 
thought  so  distorted  all  her  feelings  to  him, 
that,  though  she  could  not  deny  to  herself  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  she  owed  him,  she  could  only  look  upon 
him  with  restraint  and  fear,  and  welcome  his 
departure  as  a  positive  relief. 

When  Richard  returned  to  London,  the 
Treaty  of  Newport  had  commenced.  Crom- 
well3  in  the  North,  had  completely  subdued  the 
powerful  Scottish  movement,  which  had  bid 
fair  to  do  such  service  to  the  King  ;  and  was 
then  engaged  in  settling  the  parties  in  Scot- 
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land,  and  himself  acting-  the  part  of  a  monarch 
in  Edinburgh. 

Fairfax,  without  an  enemy  before  him,  had 
been  eroinff  through  the  Eastern  Counties,  and 
was  then  settled  with  his  army  at  St.  Alban's. 
Except  a  few  scattered  garrisons  in  the  North, 
which  still  held  out  desperately  in  the  hope  of 
thus  obtaining*  better  terms,  not  a  semblance  of 
force  existed  throughout  the  country  for  the 
Royal  cause.  The  King-  was  in  his  enemies' 
hands,  himself  utterly  destitute  of  support  or 
strength  ;  and,  powerless  as  he  was,  no  other 
restraint  existed  for  his  safety  than  respect 
for  a  fallen  foe. 

The  feelings  of  the  Army  were  well  known  : 
before  the  commencement  of  the  last  troubles, 
their  bloody  determination  had  been  avowed. 
The  council  of  officers  had  discussed  the 
King's  future  fate ;  and,  commencing*  their 
meeting*  with  prayer,  had  closed  it  with  a 
vote  of  blood.  They  had  been  called  from 
the  perpetration  of  their  purposes  then,  and 
the  work  they  had  found  to  do  upon  the 
field  had  given  to  the  doomed  Kin©-  a  re- 
spite.  The  more  g*enerous  among'  his  op- 
ponents were  trying*  to  turn  that  respite   into 
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safety ;   and  thus,  once   more,  a   treaty  was 
commenced. 

The  terms  now  offered  to  the  unhappy 
Charles  were  such  as  might  have  satisfied 
the  sternest  Bepublican  :  except  that  he  was 
still  to  be  allowed  the  Boyal  name.  He  was 
to  abandon  all  power,  and  all  semblance  of 
power ;  he  was  to  abandon  the  friends  who 
had  spent  their  all  so  vainly  in  his  cause ;  he 
was  to  abandon  the  principles  dearest  to  his 
heart :  thing's  were  demanded  of  him,  which 
it  seemed,  even  in  his  utter  abandonment,  he 
could  never  be  brought  to  yield. 

But  there  was  one  feeling-  in  the  unfortunate 
Sovereign's  heart  which  at  that  time  counter- 
balanced  every  other :  it  was  not  a  weak  de- 
sire for  personal  safety — within  a  few  months 
he  shewed  with  what  dignity  a  King  can  give 
his  life — but  his  enemies  had  of  late  done  their 
best  to  throw  the  whole  odium  of  the  civil  war 
on  him  :  to  shew  that  he  was  the  sole  obstacle 
that  had  ever  prevented  the  peace  for  which  the 
country  longed.  He  was  now  determined  to 
destroy  every  pretext  for  this  accusation  ;  and 
in  the  complete  prostration  of  his  own  faithful 
party,  whom  it  was  vain  for  him  to  attempt  at 
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that  time  to  assist,  he  slowly,  but  with  many  a 
solemn  protest,  granted  all  that  was  demanded 
from  him.  Doubtless,  he  reserved  in  his  own 
heart,  the  hope  that,  in  some  happier  time,  he 
might  be  able  to  effect  some  g'ood  for  those 
gallant  men  who  had  given  up  their  all  for 
him ;  and  to  deny  this  would  be  to  wrong*  his 
noble  nature.  Let  his  enemies,  even  of  this 
day,  call  it  dissimulation  if  they  will,  and 
brand  with  the  accusing  name  the  noblest 
quality  of  the  human  heart :  in  grovelling 
natures,  vindictive  hate  for  what  is  good  and 
noble  will  even  survive  the  tomb;  but  the 
more  generous  among  his  opponents  have 
allowed  that,  at  that  time,  the  much-belied 
Monarch  was  sincere. 

Alas  !  no  submission  was  to  save  him  then  : 
no  sacrifice  was  enough  for  the  men  who 
could  be  satisfied  with  nothing*  but  his  blood. 

The  month  of  October  in  the  Parliament 
passed  over  in  its  regular  routine,  and  there 
was  little  symptom  yet  of  the  coming  storm. 
The  Treaty  with  the  King  dragged  on;  and, 
as  he  granted  one  by  one  the  vital  points  which 
were  demanded  of  him,  it  was  protracted  still 
from  term  to  term,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  it 

VOL.    II.  *   T 
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to  a  successful  end.  But  as  this  result  grew 
nearer,  the  unexpected  concessions  of  the 
King-  alarmed  that  party  in  the  House  who 
were  devoted  to  the  Army.  The  rumour 
spread  that  all  the  advantages  so  hardly  won, 
after  six  long*  years  of  struggle,  were  ahout  to 
be  given  away ;  and  the  army  at  St.  Alban's, 
who  had  been  narrowly  watching*  the  proceed- 
ing's of  the  Presbyterian  Parliament,  now  se- 
riously took  the  alarm. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  they  presented 
their  unanimous  remonstrance  to  the  House 
by  a  deputation  headed  by  Colonel  Ewer,  de- 
manding', in  peremptory  terms,  a  reason  for 
the  Parliament  having"  broken  their  former  re- 
solution  of  No  More  Addresses  to  the  King-. 

This  was  the  sig-nal  for  the  renewal  of  the 
old  struo-o'le,  and  at  once  the  debates  in  Par- 
liament  ran  high.  The  Army  minority,  backed 
by  the  real  strength  of  their  allies  without  the 
House,  now  made  a  vigorous  stand  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  this  remonstrance, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  Newport  Treaty. 
But  the  Presbyterian  party,  ag'ain  headed  by 
the  eleven  expelled  members  —  who  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  Army  from  London,  had  re- 
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sumed  their  seats— were  equally  resolute  not 
to  abandon  the  Treaty  they  had  brought 
about,  and  which  was  now  almost  concluded 
as  they  wished  :  they  far  outvoted  their  op- 
ponents, and  the  consideration  of  the  Army 
remonstrance  was  deferred  for  another  week  ; 
during-  which  time,  they  thought  that  their 
last  hope,  the  Newport  Treaty,  might  be  con- 
cluded. 

But  the  men  who  had  forwarded  the  re- 
monstrance were  not  accustomed  to  have  their 
advice  thus  disregarded.  The  army  marched 
from  St.  Alban's  to  Windsor,  prepared  to  use 
the  same  means  to  back  their  wishes  which 
had  before  proved  so  effectual.  At  the  close 
of  the  month,  when  the  Presbyterians  knew 
that  their  lingering  Treaty  was  at  last  con- 
cluded, the  debate  on  the  Arm}'  remonstance 
was  resumed  ;  and,  with  an  unwonted  exercise 
of  courage,  the  petition  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  House.  Upon  this  the 
army  at  Windsor  delayed  no  longer,  but 
marching:  on  London,  arrived  on  the  2nd  of 
December  at  Whitehall ;  while  at  the  same 
time  Colonel  Ewer,  who  had  previously  pre- 
sented their  remonstrance,  had  been  sent  to 
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the    Isle   of    Wight    on    even    graver    busi- 
ness. 

There  was  that  in  Colonel  Hammond's  na- 
ture, devoted  as  he  was  to  Cromwell,  which 
was  not  to  be  trusted  in  such  a  crisis  as  was 
at  hand  ;  and  a  less  hesitating-  instrument  was 
required  to  work  his  will.  While  the  Parlia- 
ment were  debating  in  London  whether  they 
should  take  the  Army  remonstrance  into  their 
consideration  or  not,  and  had  decided  in  the 
negative,  the  Army  had  settled  the  question 
their  own  way,  and  the  King-  was  again  a 
prisoner  in  their  hands. 

But  although  the  Lord  General  with  his 
troops  was  menacing  at  their  very  doors,  the 
Parliament  stood  resolutely  to  their  purpose. 
When  they  learned  that  Charles  had  been 
removed  from  the  care  of  Colonel  Hammond 
to  Hurst  Castle,  they  at  once  passed  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Lord  General,  and  ordered 
that  the  Kino-  should  be  returned  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  to  the  custody  of  Colonel  Ham- 
mond. The  answer  they  obtained  was  the 
immediate  march  of  the  Army  upon  London. 
It  was  on  the  Saturday  that  the  troops  were 
stationed  in  Whitehall ;  when  the  House  met 
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on  the  following'  Monday,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  assert  their  own  authority  to  the 
last,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  existence. 

It  was  on  that  day  finally  debated,  whether 
the  concessions  of  his  Majesty  at  the  Treaty 
of  Newport  were  a  ground  for  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  On  the  previous  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday the  same  question  had  been  arg'ued ; 
and  now  the  old  arguments  for  peace,  and 
for  upholding  their  proffered  faith  with  their 
defenceless  Monarch,  were  again  gone  over, 
with  angry  troopers  at  their  doors.  All  that 
day,  and  all  that  night,  was  continued  the 
most  important  debate  which  ever  occupied  an 
English  Parliament — a  debate  on  which  ap- 
parently hung  the  chances  of  a  Royal  life. 
At  five  o'clock  on  the  Tuesday  morning  the 
question  was  decided  by  the  vote  :  unawed  by 
their  opponents'  threats  and  the  presence  of  a 
vindictive  soldiery,  the  majority  asserted  their 
own  rights,  and,  ratifying  the  Treaty  of  New- 
port, declared  for  a  settlement  with  the  King. 

Many  of  the  men  who  were  most  for- 
ward in  this  matter,  had  done  their  best  to 
cause  all  the  late  troubles  in  the  country, 
and  had  been  equally  forward  in  bringing  so 
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much  misfortune  on  their  King- ;  but  let  us 
hope  that  by  their  one  vote  of  mercy,  they 
cancelled  many  a  crime. 

Worn  out  by  the  constant  excitement  of  the 
last  few  days,  and  the  extraordinary  sitting* 
which  had  ended  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner, 
Richard  Gerrard  returned  on  that  Tuesday 
mornino*  to  his  lodo-ino-s.  Although  he  had 
not  spoken  more  than  a  few  words,  he  had 
been  a  most  interested  sharer  in  the  late  de- 
bates, and  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, opposed  to  the  Army  party. 
Affairs  had  now  reached  a  crisis  indeed,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  the  most  courageous  to 
look  into  the  future  without  anxiety :  the 
future  of  the  morrow  ;  for  it  must  now  be 
decided  at  once  whether  the  last  surviving" 
established  authority  in  the  country  was  to 
be  respected,  or  whether  all  was  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  brute  empire  of  the  sword. 

To  this  position  the  eager  Revolutionists 
had  come  :  at  last  they  had  determined  to  stem 
the  onward  tide  of  ruin  at  any  cost,  and  were 
in  hourly  expectation  of  being-  set  aside  by 
the  instruments  they  had  used  to  work  their 
own  desires.     It  was  impossible  that  another 
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hollow  truce  should  be  patched  up  between  the 
Parliament  and  the  Army  leaders :  the  former 
had  shewn  their  resolution  not  to  yield  arain 
to  the  dictation  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  that  turbulent  minority  would 
abandon  their  own  purposes  to  the  one  consti- 
tuted authority  of  the  land.  What  was  to  follow 
their  resistance,  and  how  was  it  to  be  shewn  ? 

Engrossed  by  such  grave  thoughts,  which 
for  the  last  few  days  had  been  the  constant 
subject  of  discussion  among-  his  party,  and 
knowing*  that  the  solution  of  their  fears  was 
impending-,  Richard  Gerrard  was  in  no  mood 
to  turn  at  that  time  to  the  affairs  of  his 
home ;  much  less  to  attend  to  the  miserable 
requests  of  his  country  neighbour,  Elkanah 
White.  A  special  messenger  from  the  latter 
was,  however,  waiting  at  his  lodgings  with 
a  missive  from  his  master,  which  he  had 
brought  on  the  preceding  day.  Wondering 
what  important  subject  had  thus  ag*ain  urged 
the  lawyer  into  a  correspondence  to  which  he 
had  previously  paid  so  little  notice,  he  at  once 
opened  his  letter,  and  on  its  perusal  his  pre- 
vious wonder  was  changed  into  undisguised 
astonishment,  and  some  little  indignation. 
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The  following*  was  the  epistle  which  Master 
White  had  despatched  post-haste  to  his  Par- 
liament neighbour ;  and  which  found  him  in 
so  critical  a  juncture  of  public  affairs. 

"  Honoured  and  right  worthy  friend, 

u  Emboldened  by  the  kind  consideration 
I  have  ever  received  from,  and  incited  by  the 
respect  I  have  ever  borne  to  your  worship,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  encroaching*  upon  the  time 
which  you  bestow  so  worthily  upon  public 
affairs,  by  this  exposition  of  my  own  case,  in 
which  I  am  about  to  lay  bare  my  inmost  heart. 
u  I  wish  that,  like  the  holy  Psalmist  of 
Israel,  I  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  to 
incline  your  soul  to  interest  itself  in  my  poor 
unworthy  concerns )  but  I  will  trust  to  your 
goodness  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  my  own 
clerkly  skill.  The  wise  man  tells  us  that  ( a 
g*ood  wife  is  a  crown  unto  her  husband/  and 
althoug-h  I  have  permitted  the  heyday  of  my 
youth  to  pass  by  without  taking*  a  help-meet 
to  myself,  it  was  not  from  a  contempt  of  the 
counsels  of  Holy  Writ ;  but  in  order  that 
they  might  be  followed  with  such  discretion  as 
beseemeth  so  grave  a  matter. 
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"  From  the  time  that  the  Lord  had  so  pros- 
pered my  worldly  affairs,  and  planted  my  feet 
in  so  large  a  room,  even  as  the  holy  Patriarch 
toiled  seven  }Tears  for  Laban's  daughter,  so 
have  my  hopes  and  wishes  yearned  secretly  for 
a  union  with  my  master  in  Israel.  Now  swell- 
ing- with  perhaps  a  vain  hope,  and  now  dashed 
down  into  the  cruel  deeps  of  abasement,  has 
my  soul  thirsted  for  this  honour  like  a  weaned 
child ;  and  in  my  patience  I  have  waited 
silently  until  this  day.  I  know  that  the 
damsel  in  thy  household  is  of  no  estate,  and  I 
have  a  right  to  look  for  some  portion  with 
her  whom  I  would  take  to  wife ;  but  when  my 
sister  pressed  this  upon  my  thoug-ht,  I  an- 
swered that  since  Mistress  Lucy  was  related 
to  the  worshipful  Master  Gerrard,  the  honour 
of  such  an  alliance  would  suffice  for  dowry. 

"  But  though  that  union  has  been  for  long*  the 
object  of  my  ambition,  and  to  obtain  it  I  have 
postponed  the  other  wish  of  my  life,  which,  at 
my  age,  turns  naturally  to  the  begetting*  of  an 
heir  to  my  broad  lands,  I  must  confess,  that  if 
the  maiden  your  ward  inclineth  not  to  my 
suit,  I  must  turn  to  other  quarters  for  the 
realization  of  my  desire.  But  should  my 
earnest   suit   find   favour   in   your  eyes,  and 
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those  of  the  handmaid,  in  making*  her  a  sharer 
in  all  my  possessions  I  should  never  consider 
that  I  had  bestowed  any  advantage  upon  her, 
but  should  always  think  that  all  the  benefit, 
and  all  the  honour,  had  been  conferred  on  him 
who  is  proud  to  subscribe  himself,  your 
honourable  worship's  most  humbly  attached 
servant  to  command, 

Elkanah  White." 

The  Parliamentary  Republican  was  as 
proud  a  country  gentleman  as  any  Cavalier 
who  cursed  as  meddling  upstarts  the  mush- 
room men  whom  the  late  changes  had  pushed 
into  station.  The  lawyer's  proposal  stung 
him  as  an  insult  when  he  first  read  his  letter, 
and  his  impulse  was  to  reject  at  once  the 
ignoble  alliance  so  strangely  offered  to  his 
ward.  In  that  unfortunate  letter,  the  manner 
was  as  distasteful  as  the  matter.  In  his  desire 
to  attain  his  object,  Master  White  had  made 
use  of  the  argument  which  he  thought  would 
be  the  most  effectual  for  his  purpose,  and  thus, 
by  the  innate  vulgarity  of  his  soul,  brought 
his  broad  acres  prominently  forward  as  more 
than  counterbalancing  the  honour  which  with 
so  much  humility  he  besought.     His  error  of 
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judgment  would,  however,  have  been  fatal  to 
his  success  with  Gerrard,  if  no  other  obstacle 
had  existed. 

"The  man  would  purchase  blood  that  has 
come  down  unstained  from  the  Normans  !  "  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  he  crushed  up  the  offen- 
sive letter.  u  I  should  not  have  thought  his 
hopeful  arrogance  would  have  reached  so  far. 
What  would  Wilmot  have  said  to  such  a 
suitor  for  his  lady  fair?" 

And  at  the  thought  of  the  strange  contrast 
a  smile  curled  involuntarily  on  his  haughty  lip. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  added,  canying  out  his 
last  train  of  thought,  " '  t  is  needless  to  insult 
this  poor  creature  b}r  an  abrupt  refusal  on  my 
part ;  though  '  twould  only  be  what  his  pre- 
sumption merits :  I  may  leave  his  fate  se- 
curely enough  in  the  young  lady's  hands. 
Not  by  such  a  successor  would  she  be  taught 
to  forget  her  young  Cavalier.  I  warrant  the 
hot  boy  wots  little  of  his  rival." 

And  with  his  own  former  indignation  some- 
what  dissipated  by  the  half  sarcastic  fancies 
he  had  conjured  up,  he  sat  down  to  reply  to 
Master  White's  letter. 

In  that  answer  he  simply  acknowledged  his 
neighbour's   proposal,   and,   without    offering 
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either  objection  or  encouragement  on  his  own 
part,  referred  him  both  to  Lady  Gerrard  and 
Mistress  Lucy  herself;  whose  consent  it  was 
the  most  necessary  for  him  to  obtain. 

When  that  duty  was  performed,  and  the 
special  messenger  despatched  on  his  home- 
ward road,  in  spite  of  the  engrossing  interest 
which  hung*  on  the  public  events  which  even 
that  day  might  bring  forth,  Gerrard  found 
himself  not  seldom  turning-  from  the  thoughts 
of  public  strife  to  the  curious  communication 
he  had  that  morning  received ;  wondering 
for  what  unknown  reason  the  cautious  at- 
torney had  ventured  his  attempt,  and  why  he 
had  prosecuted  it  with  such  haste  as  not  even 
to  wait  for  his  own  return  into  the  country. 

But  events  were  crowding  on  of  such  im- 
portance, as  to  drive  from  the  minds  of  all 
engaged  in  them  every  thought  of  other  mat- 
ters ;  and  in  the  crisis  that  Gerrard  knew  was 
coming,  even  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of 
his  attorney  neighbour  were  ere  long  forgotten. 
It  was  soon  known  that  the  Arm}-  chiefs  were 
at  that  time  in  deep  consultation  on  the  course 
they  would  then  pursue.  Would  the  hostile 
faction,  with  all  its  turbulence  and  its  power, 
yield  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  in 
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the  House?  On  the  next  morning1,  the  Par- 
liament were  to  meet  again,  and  then  the 
question  would  be  answered. 

As  Gerrard  on  that  memorable  Wednesday 
walked  into  Palace-yard,  and  saw,  in  place 
of  the  City  Trainbands  who  had  previously 
stood  on  guard  there,  the  red-coated  troopers 
of  Colonel  Rich's  regiment  of  horse,  he  felt  at 
once  the  conviction  that  the  answer  was  made. 

The  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall  was 
thronged  with  armed  men,  and  in  the  lobb}^  of 
the  house  was  Colonel  Pride,  with  the  Inde- 
pendent fanatic  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  stand- 
ing by  him. 

At  this  open  show  of  force,  many  of  the 
weak-hearted  among*  the  Presbyterian  party 
slunk  away ;  but  Gerrard  was  not  one  to  be 
intimidated  while  he  thought  a  duty  wras  to 
be  performed.  As  he  passed  the  lowering- 
pair,  he  cast  back  a  look  of  stern  defiance  at 
their  scrutinizing  gaze;  but  his  name  was  not 
on  their  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  pass  by  unchallenged. 

The  interior  of  the  House  afforded  a  strange 
scene  that  day.  The  members  of  the  late 
minority,  strong  in  their  out-of-door  support, 
did  not  dissemble  the  triumph  they  had  at  last 
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gained ;  whilst  their  Presbyterian  opponents, 
collected  in  agitated  groups,  seemed  borne 
down  by  the  weighty  blow,  for  which  even 
then  they  were  not  prepared.  They  were  like 
an  army  without  officers  to  guide  them  and 
to  cheer:  all  the  leaders  who  had  prompted 
them  in  their  late  show  of  courage  were  ab- 
sent ;  stopped  on  their  entrance  to  the  House 
by  the  peremptory  order  of  Colonel  Pride. 
Forty-one  among  the  chief  Presbyterian  mem- 
bers — who  should  in  their  place  have  denounced 
the  tyranny  of  faction,  as  they  had  before  de- 
nounced a  tyranny  far  more  harmless — were 
confined  close  prisoners  at  the  time,  under 
the  guard  of  a  stern  soldiery,  who  thus  placed 
their  own  wild  will  over  the  till  then  honoured 
sanctity  of  the  Law. 

It  was  vain  to  attempt  resistance  against 
the  open  exertion  of  armed  force.  The  form 
of  remonstrance  was  gone  through  :  the  House 
sent  to  demand  the  missing*  members  from 
Colonel  Pride ;  even  the  triumphant  Indepen- 
dents makino-  a  semblance  of  union  with  their 
opponents  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mons ;  for  they  knew  that  they  alone  would 
be  satisfied  with  his  repty.  And  it  came  as 
they  wished — the  Colonel  had  orders  for  what 
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be  satisfied  with  his  reply.  And  it  came  as 
they  wished — the  Colonel  had  orders  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  could  not  attend  to  the 
wishes  of  the  House. 

On  that  evenings  the  Lieu  tenant-General 
Cromwell  returned  to  London :  even  the  des- 
perate resistance  he  had  met  before  the  walls 
of  Pontefract  Castle,  not  yet  taken  from  the 
Royalist  garrison,  was  of  less  importance  to 
be  overcome  than  the  strange  spirit  of  mercy 
that  had  crept  over  the  rebellious  House  of 
Commons. 

When  the  victorious  General  took  his  seat 
the  next  day,  to  receive  in  person  the  thanks 
of  the  House  for  his  late  successes  in  the  field, 
he  saw  that  the  victory  there,  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart,  was  also  won. 

As  Gerrard,  chafing-  among"  the  dispirited 
ranks  of  his  own  party,  glanced  over  the  ter- 
rible gaps  in  their  number,  and  heard  that 
more  than  one  hundred  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  acted  were  either  disabled  from  attendance 
or  had  withdrawn  in  fear,  he  felt  that  there 
was  then  no  further  place  for  him  in  that 
assembly.  He  was  powerless  to  avert  the 
coming  evil ;  he  would  at  least  escape  the 
pain  of  sharing  in  deeds  which  he  abhorred. 
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The  House  was  no  longer  the  arena  for  free 
discussion,  even  amongst  anti-Royalists ;  and 
with  an  angry  heart  he  left  it  to  the  dominant 
faction,  who  could  be  content  with  no  victory 
of  their  principles,  until  they  had  also  satisfied 
their  bloody  hate. 

And  so  the  Republican  at  length  obtained 
his  Reward.  At  the  time  when  his  cause 
seemed  for  the  first  time  completely  success- 
ful —  when  the  Commonwealth,  which  once 
seemed  to  him  an  unattainable  dream  of  per- 
fection, was  about  to  be  proclaimed,  and  King- 
ship declared  hateful  to  every  true  English- 
man—  he  fouud  himself  a  proclaimed  man: 
proclaimed,  because,  when  successful,  he  would 
have  tempered  judgment  with  mercy — because, 
having*  resisted  the  unlawful  exactions  of 
his  Sovereign,  he  would  afterwards  resist  the 
usurped  tyranny  of  a  Dictator  —  because  he 
preferred  the  power  of  the  law  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sword,  and  having  helped  to  open 
the  flood-gates  of  Revolution,  had  insanely 
dreamed  of  checking  it  in  its  sweeping  tide ! 
Thus,  in  disgust,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
wounded  pride,  the  successful  Republican  re- 
tired in  the  hour  of  triumph  to  his  home. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

MASTER  WHITE    BETHINKETH    HIMSELF    OF  MATRIMONY 
AS    A    RESOURCE. 

There's  no  true  drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touched  with 
love ;  if  he  be  sad,  he  wants  money. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  Act  iii,  sc.  2. 

When  Master  White  first  made  the  disco- 
very of  the  old  Cavalier  Trevanion's  will, 
though  with  his  customary  methodical  habits 
he  replaced  it  with  the  other  papers  in  the 
receptacle  where  it  had  lain  concealed,  he  did 
not  reo-ard  its  existence  as  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  himself,  or  affecting 
his  tenure  of  the  property  which  its  former 
owner  had  devised  to  another. 

But  Jabesh  Higgins,  the  steward,  who  had 

VOL.    II.  u 
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always  enjoyed  working"  on  the  timidity  of  his 
master's  character,  and  who  would  have  seized 
any  opportunity  for  regaining*  his  power  over 
him,  which  had  somewhat  faded  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Sergeant's  reign,  hoped  to 
turn  their  joint  discovery  to  some  good  ac- 
count. 

At  first  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  his 
being*  able  to  attain  his  end.  The  former  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  had  certainly  left  it  by  will 
to  the  young'  lady  at  Bellasa-house,  but  as  the 
property  was  confiscated  by  the  Parliament 
durino-  the  life-time  of  the  devisor,  his  last  will 
and  testament  became  of  small  effect.  The 
attorney's  clerk  had  himself  seen  the  act  of 
confiscation,  bearing1  date  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1644,  by  which  the  es- 
tates, and  tenements  and  messuages  thereto 
appending,  belonging  to  Sir  Herbert  Trevanion, 
Knight  and  Delinquent,  were  handed  over  to 
Elkanah  White,  gentleman  and  scrivenor  of  the 
law,  for  certain  values  by  him  paid  unto  the 
Commons  House.  The  document  a  little  pre- 
ceded the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
when  the  Eoyal  cause  was  yet  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  Parliament  was  ready  to  sell  such 
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properties  of  Malignants  as  were  in  their 
power,  for  such  offers  as  they  could  obtain. 

But  the  consideration  of  dates  brought  a 
new  light  upon  the  subject  to  Master  Jabesh. 
It  struck  him  that,  since  their  arrival  at 
Armageddon-hall,  they  had  heard  that  the 
old  knight  had  fallen  at  the  first  battle  of 
Newbury ;  and  if  such  were  the  case,  the  pro- 
perty confiscated  by  Parliament  as  his,  be- 
longed at  that  time,  of  right,  to  another  part}\ 
On  further  inquiry  among-  the  tenantry— some 
few  of  whom  had  followed  their  old  master  to 
the  field,  and  retired,  as  was  the  wont  of  such, 
upon  his  death — the  steward  learned  that  it 
was  at  Newbury,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  that  the  old  knight  had  fallen,  and 
that  the  person  of  his  name  who  had  died  at 
Marston  Moor  was  the  prodigal  son  he  had 
disinherited. 

Here  were  ample  grounds  for  working* 
upon  his  master's  fears.  That  the  Parliament 
would  confirm  their  act,  and  not  stand  on 
any  scruples  for  wrong'  dates  or  names,  the 
steward  felt  perfectly  certain ;  but  that  Arma- 
geddon-hall and  its  appurtenances  belonged 
to  Lucy  Haughton  dejure,  though  to  Elkanah 
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White  de  facto,  was  equally  clear  •  and  here 
was  surely  ground  sufficient  for  him  on  which 
to  raise  a  pleasant  structure  of  terror  and 
authority. 

The  worthy  Jabesh  lost  no  time  in  prose- 
eating-  the  plan  he  had  proposed.  His  desig-n 
was  not  to  take  up  a  threatening-  position  as 
the  champion  of  the  young-  lady  unrightfully 
kept  from  her  possessions,  hut  to  poison  his 
master's  peace  of  mind  by  hints  of  insecurity 
of  tenure,  and  by  apparently  disinterested 
advice  for  its  preservation.  He  took  the  first 
opportunity  which  offered,  to  drop  hints  of 
the  advisability  of  destroying-  the  papers  so 
curiously  discovered,  which  mig-ht  prove  of 
more  importance  than  they  at  first  imagined. 

A  speedy  recurrence  to  the  subject  was 
enough  to  arouse  all  his  master's  fears,  and 
the  crafty  Jabesh  must  have  been  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  eag*erness  with  which  Master 
White  questioned  him  on  the  grounds  for  his 
alarm.  The  steward  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  him  with  the  inquiries  he 
had  made,  but  mentioned  merely  as  a  ru- 
mour the  fact  of  the  old  knight  having-  died  at 
Newbury ;  adding  that,  if  such  were  the  case, 
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the  property  at  the  time  of  confiscation  be- 
longed to  the  young  lady  to  whom  Trevanion 
had  devised  it. 

Had  the  worthy  Sergeant  Resist-the-Devil 
walked  in  person  into  his  study,  the  pertur- 
bation of  the  unfortunate  lawyer  could  hardly 
have  been  more  extreme,  than  it  was  upon  his 
steward's  intimation.  "  The  Parliament  could 
not  have  made  so  g-ross  an  error  in  their 
deeds,  good  Jabesh,"  he  said  at  last.  "The 
rumour  you  speak  of  can  have  no  grounds  for 
truth.  It  was  always  thought  that  the  Delin- 
quent knight  had  fallen  in  the  rout  at  Mar- 
ston  Moor,  when  the  Lord  first  shewed  the 
might  of  His  arm  on  our  side,  through  His 
worthy  servant  the  Lord-General  Cromwell." 

u  And  that,  right  worthy  sir,  I  trust  is  the 
correct  version,"  answered  Jabesh,  glancing 
at  his  master  with  his  own  peculiar  look. 
"  Natheless,  for  the  comfort  of  your  mind,  and 
to  enable  you  to  steer  your  course  aright 
whatever  may  happen,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  other 
report  which  I  remember  has  reached  my 
ears." 

u  Do  so,  friend  Jabesh,  and  use   all  your 
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old  skill  in  such  matters  to  come  at  the  truth. 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  old  enemy  who  would  fill 
our  minds  with  lying-  fears.  Does  he  not  go 
about  like  a  roaring*  lion,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour?  And  look  you,  good  Jabesh," 
continued  Master  White,  with  the  sudden 
generosity  of  a  terrified  man,  u  we  were  talk- 
ing* the  other  day  of  the  small  matter  of  the 
farm  at  Little  Peddlington,  which  you  may 
settle  as  you  wish.  It  would  ill  become  me 
to  oppose  a  servant  who  shews  such  zeal  in  his 
old  master's  service." 

Master  Jabesh  accepted  demurely  the  first 
instalment  of  his  gains,  and  so  the  conver- 
sation at  that  time  ended.  Before,  however, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  determined  himself  to  search  for  the 
valuable  document,  and  see  whether  his  master 
had  acted  on  the  hint  he  had  given  for  its 
destruction:  but  the  bureau  in  which  it  had 
been  placed  was  safely  secured,  and  Master 
White  had  never  trusted  his  steward  with  his 
private  keys. 

In  truth,  the  lawyer,  with  all  his  faults  and 
meannesses,  was  blessed  or  cursed  with  some- 
thing that  resembled  a  conscience.    Though  he 
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had  none  of  that  chivalrous  feeling-  of  honour 
which  would  have  prompted  some  few  men 
to  forego  his  own  interest,  and  give  up  the 
document  to  those  to  whom  it  might  prove 
of  such  value,  he  recoiled  from  his  steward's 
hint  of  himself  destroying*  its  existence.  Per- 
haps he  had  not  the  vicious  courage  for  the 
act,  and  contented  himself  with  the  deter- 
mination to  keep  his  secret  closely,  until  he 
was  sure  of  its  unimportance.  And  as  the 
first  panic  occasioned  by  the  hints  of  Jabesh 
subsided,  he  began  to  think  he  had  given 
himself  much  needless  alarm ;  as  in  any  case 
the  Parliament  would  not  be  inclined  to  oppose 
one  of  its  own  acts,  in  favour  of  the  wishes  of 
a  dead  Delinquent;  and  composed  by  this 
thought,  he  waited  with  more  patience  than  he 
had  anticipated  for  the  time  when  his  steward 
could  give  him  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 

Jabesh,  with  the  laudable  intention  of 
heightening  his  effect,  by  keeping  his  vic- 
tim in  suspense,  put  him  off  at  the  first  at- 
tempt to  obtain  from  him  his  information. 
But  when  he  found  his  master  less  anxious 
on  the  subject  than  he  had  hoped,  he  deter- 
mined to  display  his  whole  strength,  to  shake 
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the  unexpected  resolution  with  which  he  was 
opposed. 

On  Master  White  asking*  him,  as  usual, 
whether  his  inquiries  had  proved  the  idle 
rumour  to  be  as  gToundless  as  he  had  sup- 
posed, the  crafty  steward  shuffled  up  the 
papers  they  had  been  examining-,  and  re- 
mained silent  for  a  moment. 

"Oh,  Master  White!"  he  said  at  last, 
tt  you  have  been  always  my  right  noble  bene- 
factor, from  the  time  you  took  me  to  copy  at 
a  small  rate  per  folio,  until  this  day :  a  blow 
to  you  is  a  blow  to  me,  and  I  cannot  bear 
it." 

"  Speak,  man  ! "  exclaimed  his  master,  more 
authoritatively  than  was  his  wont,  being-  both 
irritated  and  alarmed  at  this  ominous  com- 
mencement; "  there  can  be  nothing-  very  bad 
yet,  at  whatever  outpouring-  of  God's  judg-- 
ment  the  old  Malignant  met  his  doom." 

"Nay,  my  g-ood  master,  I  trust  not — I 
trust  not ; "  and  here  the  steward  glanced 
from  his  lowered  eyes  to  see  the  effect  upon 
the  other  of  the  hint  he  was  about  to  let 
fall.  "And  yet  methinks  there  would  be 
more  surety  in  this  uncertain  vale  of   tears 
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if    that    accursed    paper    could    be   seen   no 
more." 

a  A  vaunt,  Jabesh ! "  exclaimed  the  Puritan 
lawyer,  with  an  emphasis  that  almost  amounted 
to  indignation;  "  thou  hast  before  hinted  to  me 
an  act  which  a  righteous  man  abhors.  I  know 
that  thou  lovest  me,  and  speakest  in  thy  zeal : 
but  put  such  thoughts  behind  thee,  for  they 
are  the  suggestions  of  the  evil  one." 

on 

Master  White  had  spoken  as  he  felt,  but 
the  steward's  crafty  spirit  could  not  give 
credit  to  anything  straightforward  from  one 
whose  character  in  much  resembled  his  own; 
and  which  he  thought  he  had  sounded  accu- 
rately. 

u  So  the  will  is  burned,  and  I  am  to  know 
nothing  of  the  fact/'  was  the  thought  instan- 
taneously suggested  to  him  by  his  master's 
righteous  anger.  "  Your  worship  is  too  tried 
a  servant  of  the  Lord/'  he  continued,  with  an 
hypocrisy  that  he  intended  should  equal  the 
other's,  a  and  has  put  off  too  long  the  old  man 
and  his  ways,  to  fear  now  any  device  of  the 
enemy,  even  when  it  falleth  from  the  lips  of  a 
sincere,  but  mistaken  friend.  But  it  was  your 
worship  who  mistook  my  words ;  for  God  for- 
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bid  that  I  should  think  of  leadino*  into  sin 
a  chosen  vessel  of  grace :  it  was  only  a 
heaity  desire  I  uttered  in  the  fulness  of  the 
heart,  without  any  thought  of  your  worship 
acting*"  on  the  same.  For  in  truth  the  old 
knig-ht  died  at  Newbury,  as  can  easily  be 
proved;  and  if  the  existence  of  that  paper 
were  known  to  any  but  ourselves,  it  might 
give  your  worship  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ere 
the  matter  dropped. " 

u  Nay,  Jabesh,  in  thy  zeal  thou  exaggeratest 
fears/'  said  Master  White,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  put  as  bold  a  face  as  he  could  upon  the 
danger.  "  We  lawyers  know  of  old  that  na- 
ked possession  makes  the  first  right,  and  the 
task  of  disseisin  will  not  rest  with  me.  The 
Parliament  loves  not  to  surrender  back  the  mo- 
neys it  has  carried  to  account  \  and  much  less 
would  it  annul  an  act  long  settled,  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  an  enemy  who  died  in  the  very  act 
of  fighting  ag'ainst  its  power." 

u  Your  worship  was  ever  my  master  in  the 
law,  as  in  the  bonds  of  the  flesh,"  answered 
Jabesh,  "  and  I  would  not  presume  a  doubt 
where  you  feel  secure.  But  this  young  lady 
has  powerful  friends  to  help  her,  if  she  or  they 
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knew  ouo'ht  of  this  unfortunate  matter.  Mas- 
ter  Gerrard  is  himself  a  Parliament  man,  and 
is  closely  bound,  I  have  heard  say,  with  our 
new  Chief  Justice  of  the  Pleas,  Master  Oliver 
Saint  John.  He  might  get  that  effected 
which  others  could  never  reach ;  and  I  say 
again,  I  thank  God  that  the  truth  is  known 
only  to  one  who  loves  your  worship  so  truly 
as  myself." 

Perhaps  Master  White  did  not  feel  all  the 
confidence  which  he  expressed,  either  in  the 
strength  of  his  case,  or  the  affection  of  his 
retainer.  At  all  events,  the  consequence  of 
the  above  conversation  was  a  sudden  change 
on  his  part  in  his  notion  of  the  troubles  attend- 
ing the  matrimonial  state,  and  a  determination 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  Mistress  Lucy  for  his 
wife. 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
his  steward  with  the  scheme  by  which  he 
hoped  to  avoid  all  danger  as  to  the  security 
of  his  possessions ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
despatched  the  important  proposal  to  Master 
Gerrard  (which  he  did  immediately,  thinking 
that  no  time  should  be  lost),  he  informed  his 
sister  of  the  step  he  had  so  suddenly  taken  : 
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without,    however,    mentioning'    the    reasons 
which  had  prompted  him  thereto. 

"Thy  resolution  hath  been  somewhat  prompt, 
my  brother/'  answered  Miriam,  "but  I  would 
not  g'ainsay  thy  wish ;  for  it  is  natural  for  a 
man  to  desire  to  place  one  over  his  household, 
who  hath  more  right  there  than  a  sister." 

u  Nay,  Miriam,"  he  said,  touched  in  the  best 
portion  of  his  character,  his  real  love  for  her ; 
"  thou  knowest  that  no  one  can  ever  be  to  me 
what  thou  hast  been.  Hast  thou  not  cheered 
me  in  my  early  days  of  toil,  as  well  as  in  this 
later  prosperity  which  the  Lord  has  poured 
over  into  my  bosom  ?  Mistress  Lucy  is  well- 
favoured,  and  comely  to  the  eyes  of  man,  but 
in  thy  face  there  is  to  me  the  sweetness  of  a 
love  surpassing*  that  of  women." 

"  Dear  Elkanah !  "  she  answered,  won  en- 
tirely by  the  love  which  she  experienced  then 
as  always,  "  thou  hast  been  ever  the  best  of 
brothers  to  me,  and  deservest  a  help-meet  who 
would  feel  thy  kind  nature.  Let  us  g*o  now 
to  Bellasa-house.  The  damsel,  as  thou  sa}'est, 
is  fair,  and  one  who  is  as  a  daughter  to  Lady 
Gerrard,  should  prove  a  careful  wife." 

"Then  thinkest  thou,  Miriam,"  asked  the 
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delighted  lawyer,  "  that  Master  Gerrard  will 
certainly  look  favourably  on  my  suit?  The 
maiden  is  without  a  portion,  and  the  Lord 
has  bestowed  on  me  flocks  and  herds,  and  en- 
dowed me  with  oil  and  wine." 

Miriam  did  not  notice  the  half  blush  on 
her  brother's  cheek,  as  he  thus  patriarchally 
described  his  possessions :  his  conscience  re- 
buked him  for  the  groundless  allusion  he  had 
made  to  her,  and  her  objections  to  his  suit,  in 
his  letter  to  Master  Gerrard. 

"  One  cannot  say,  Elkanah,"  she  answered, 
after  a  pause,  when  she  too  may  have  had  a 
thought  her  brother  wot  not  of:  "they  have 
the  carnal  pride  of  race  in  all  of  them ;  from 
which  even  Lady  Gerrard  is  not  free,  though 
the  Lord  has  touched  her  heart.  I  know  not 
whether  her  son  would  ever  stoop  to  an  alli- 
ance with  one  of  meaner  birth.  Is  the  damsel 
of  their  own  blood,  my  brother  ?  For  if,  as  I 
think,  it  be  so,  your  offer  will  be  bitter  as 
wormwood  to  their  high  stomachs.  Think 
you  is  the  Mistress  Lucy  herself  inclined  to 
this  suit  ? " 

In  truth,  this  was  a  matter  about  which 
Master  White  had  troubled  himself  but  little  : 
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he  never  anticipated  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
sent of  any  one  but  Master  Gerrard,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  young*  lady  would  be  willing* 
to  obey  her  friends'  wishes,  and  according*  to 
their  direction  take  him  for  a  husband  in  re- 
turn for  the  possessions  she  was  thus  to 
obtain. 

ee  Indeed,  Miriam/'  he  answered,  somewhat 
stag*g*ered  by  the  unexpected  question,  "I 
know  but  little  of  the  ways  of  women,  but 
trust  I  should  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the 
handmaid,  if  her  friends  approve  of  my  pro- 
posal. But  after  all,  it  would  be  only  poli- 
tic to  pay  now  the  visit  which  you  proposed ; 
though,  of  course,  I  should  not  think  of  press- 
ing- my  suit  on  Mistress  Lucy,  until  I  obtain 
Master  Gerrard's  sanction  for  the  same." 

There  was  no  magnanimity  shewn,  or  in- 
tended, in  Master  White's  promise  of  self- 
denial :  many  a  more  courageous  man  than 
the  Puritan  lawyer  has  felt  his  heart  fail  him 
at  so  critical  a  juncture )  and  during*  the  course 
of  the  ceremonious  visit  in  which  he  accom- 
panied his  sister  to  Bellasa-house,  he  bore 
little  of  the  appearance  of  an  ardent  wooer. 
The  visit  was,  if  possible,  more  constrained 
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than  even  ordinarily  was  the  case ;  for  Master 
White,  who  was  in  general  the  chief  talker 
on  such  occasions,  was  at  that  time  almost 
tongue-tied  by  the  consciousness  of  his  bold 
intent.  He  had  previously  paid  very  slight 
attention  to  the  young  lady,  when,  as  but 
rarely  happened,  he  chanced  to  meet  her,  and 
her  dignified  composure  in  the  presence  of  not 
very  welcome  visitors,  was  naturally  inter- 
preted by  him  then  into  a  hateful  pride.  As 
he  glanced  casually  towards  her,  he  felt  that, 
but  for  the  chances  of  Fortune,  she  would  now 
be  the  owner  of  his  dear  possessions  \  and  that 
thought,  added  to  the  other,  inspired  him  with 
a  new  feeling  towards  her — that  of  almost 
timid  dislike. 

Lady  Gerrard  treated  him  with  her  usual 
haughty  kind  of  affability,  though  her  con- 
versation was  chiefly  directed  to  his  sister,  for 
whose  apparent  strength  of  character  she  had 
acquired  a  certain  respect.  It  was  a  relief 
to  all  parties  when  Mistress  Miriam  declined 
the  proffered  hospitality  of  their  hostess,  and 
the  wearily  dragging  visit  was  at  an  end. 

"  I  never  noticed  this  Mistress  Lucy  much 
before,    Miriam,"    said   the    doughty   wooer, 
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as  with  his  sister  he  proceeded  homewards; 
u  but  in  good  truth  she  seems  a  right  arro- 
gant queen,  and  one  whom  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  bridle.  I  tell  thee,  Miriam, 
when  I  chanced  to  meet  her  proud  look,  I 
felt  poured  out  like  water  :  my  heart  was  like 
wax ;  it  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels ; 
and  my  tongue  clave  to  my  jaws.  Thinkest 
thou,  my  sister,  that  she  is  truly  of  so  high  a 
stomach,  or  was  it  a  deceiving*  fear  that  gat 
hold  upon  me  ?" 

u  I  fear  me  the  damsel  is  not  exactly  suited 
to  our  nature,  Elkanah,"  answered  his  sister 
kindly  *  "  but  she  has  won  the  hearts  of  all  the 
poor  people  in  the  place,  who  talk  of  her  as 
a  Dorcas  in  her  charitable  spirit.  And  yet, 
whatever  good  be  spoken  of  her,  if  she  be  not 
suited  to  thee,  brother,  why  shouldest  thou 
wish  to  make  so  great  a  change  in  what  has 
been  our  happy  life  ?" 

Master  White  winced  at  the  natural  ques- 
tion, and  at  the  thought  which  it  awoke  of 
the  real  motive  which  he  did  not  dare  avow. 
"  Were  I  to  tell  her  of  the  will,"  he  thought, 
u  and  say  that  I  wished  thus  to  restore  the 
maiden  to  her  rights,  which  in  no  other  way 
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could  be  hers,  she  would  never  conceal  from 
them  my  trust." 

u  Then  thou  thinkest,  Miriam/'  he  con- 
tinued aloud,  "  that  the  damsel  would  be  mis- 
placed as  the  mistress  of  Armag*eddon-hall, 
and  thou  wouldest  counsel  me  to  abandon  my 
suit." 

u  Nay,  Elkanah,"  she  answered,  almost 
warmly,  u  I  would  resign  my  place  to  the 
maiden  with  pride,  if  thou  thinkest  that  she 
could  love,  cherish  and  obey  thee  as  she 
ought." 

(t  The  daughters  of  Shiloh  proved  good 
wives  to  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  though  they 
snatched  them  when  dancing  in  the  vine- 
yards," answered  her  brother  ;  u  and  should  it 
please  the  Lord,  and  our  worthy  Master 
Gerrard,  to  give  me  Mistress  Lucy  to  wife,  I 
suppose  she  would  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  new 
station  to  others  and  to  me.  In  the  mean- 
while we  will  wait  in  patience  for  Master 
Gerrard's  reply  to  my  letter,  and  trust  the 
disposal  of  the  event  to  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
bring  it  to  pass." 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    PURITAN    IS   DRIVEN   BY   DESPERATION    INTO 
CRIME. 

"Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ? 

MACBETH,  Act  i.  Sc.  7. 

The  special  messenger  whose  return  Master 
White  was  expecting1  with  some  private 
anxiety,  brought  in  due  course  Master  Ger- 
rard's  looked-for  reply  ;  but  if  its  contents  had 
proved  to  be  an  abrupt  refusal,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  more  unpalatable  to  the 
wooer  than  that  extraordinary  reference  to 
the  lady  herself.  Such  a  course  of  procedure 
was  entirely  opposed  to  all  the  lawyer's  philo- 
sophy, and  perhaps  he  did  not  misjudge  his 
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own  powers  in  thinking*  them  unqualified  for 
urging  suit  to  a  lady. 

As  usual  in  his  ordinary  embarrassments,  he 
had  recourse  to  his  sister,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty persuaded  her  to  be  his  ambassadress  on 
the  occasion.  To  confess  the  truth,  in  spite  of 
the  extreme  importance  which  he  attached  to 
his  purpose,  he  would  rather  have  foregone  it 
altogether,  and  trusted  to  the  chances  of  law 
and  fortune  to  preserve  him  his  dear  posses- 
sions, than  assure  them  by  a  personal  pleading 
of  his  suit  with  the  lady.  He  felt  in  his  heart, 
that  were  he  indeed  making  a  disinterested 
offer  of  all  his  much- valued  property  for  her 
hand,  even  then  he  would  hardly  dare  to 
propose  the  bargain  to  such  a  being ;  but 
when  the  thought  of  their  true  relative  posi- 
tions arose,  the  concealed  motive  for  his  action 
would  have  been  alone  sufficient  to  enchain 
his  tongue.  And  yet  he  could  not  without 
an  effort  abandon  his  design.  His  sister  had 
no  secret  on  her  conscience  to  dumb  alike  her 
heart  and  her  lips;  she  loved  him,  he  knew, 
as  no  one  else  on  earth  could  love;  and 
the  pleading  would  fall  powerfully  from  her 
which  would  come  without  effect  from  him. 
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And  at  last  Miriam  3-ielded  to  her  brother's 
strange  earnestness,  and  agreed  to  undertake 
the  mission.  How  to  reconcile  his  eagerness 
in  the  purpose  with  his  irresolution,  if  not  his 
dislike,  in  its  carrying  out,  she  knew  not ;  but 
she  saw  that  he  was  eager  in  it,  and  she  could 
not  refuse  the  services  which  her  brother 
thouo'ht  essential.  Ever  since  he  had  informed 
her  of  his  wish,  she  had  felt  that  any  objec- 
tions on  her  part  would  have  seemed  actuated 
by  a  selfish  desire  to  preserve  her  own  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  feeling  which  prevented  her 
from  opposing*  his  scheme,  now  caused  her  to 
attempt  what  he  conceived  would  further  it ; 
though  such  a  step  was  opposed  to  all  her 
prejudices,  and  the  thought  of  any  ignominous 
rejection  was  most  painful  to  her  pride. 

Animated  by  such  a  spirit,  though  she 
was  not  likely  to  press  the  matter  with  all 
the  fervency  which  her  brother  enjoined, 
she  had  the  greater  probability  of  getting 
through  it  without  the  alternative  of  an 
open  rupture,  by  avoiding  insults  to  the  feel- 
ings of  either  party.  And  in  this,  Master 
White  was  most  fortunate  in  distrusting  his 
own  powers;  for  if  anything*  could  have  les- 
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sened  his  chances  of  success,  it  would  have 
been  the  certain  conflict  that  his  own  pre- 
sence would  have  created  between  Lady 
Gerrard's  pride  and  his  own  subservient  and 
yet  pertinacious  spirit. 

With  better  judgment,  the  lawyer  waited  at 
home  with  such  patience  as  he  could  com- 
mand, until  he  learned  the  result  of  his  sister's 
interview.  By  her  heightened  colour,  and 
the  appearance  of  vexation  on  her  face  when 
she  returned,  he  saw  at  once  that  she  had 
failed. 

"  I  warned  thee,  Elkanah,"  she  said  with 
some  asperity,  u  that  no  g*ood  would  follow 
thy  attempt.  Kind  must  be  content  to  mate 
with  kind,  and  the  low-born  Londoners  must 
not  seek  an  alliance  with  the  Gerrards." 

u  But  such  differences  are  of  the  past, 
Miriam,"  interposed  her  brother,  hastily. 
"  There  are  no  lords  or  nobles  now — at  least 
there  will  not  be  ere  long-  —  and  Master 
Gerrard  made  no  such  objection  to  my  suit. 
Didst  shew  them  his  own  letter,  that  they  put 
thee  off  with  so  uncourteous  a  reply  ?  " 

"There  was  no  discourtesy,  my  brother/' 
she  answered,  "  but  I  must  have  been  dull  not 
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to  see  their  meaning-  through  its  thin  dis- 
guise;"  and  Miriam  proceeded  at  once  to 
detail  the  particulars  of  her  interview. 

She  had,  in  the  first  place,  seen  Lady  Ger- 
rard  alone,  and  shewing*  her  her  son's  letter, 
requested,  in  Master  White's  name,  the  per- 
mission from  herself  and  Mistress  Lucy  which 
her  son  had  already  granted  to  him.  The  re- 
spect which  Lady  Gerrard  certainly  felt  for 
Mistress  Miriam,  joined  to  the  half-autho- 
risation granted  in  her  son's  letter  for  this 
proposal,  prevented  any  open  outbreak  of  in- 
dignation, but  did  not  conceal  that  feeling-  suf- 
ficiently  to  prevent  its  detection  by  her  acute 
and  susceptible  visitor.  As  her  son  had  re- 
ferred this  strange  offer  to  the  decision  of  the 
young-  lady,  she  would  not  countermand  his 
permission  \  though  she  added  that  it  seemed 
to  herself  quite  unnecessary  to  trouble  her 
with  a  suit  so  obviously  objectionable. 

If  Lucy's  rejection  was  less  haughty  than 
Lady  Gerrard's,  and  less  offensive  to  Mistress 
Miriam's  feelings,  it  was  no  less  decisive  in  its 
tone.  She  acknowledged  with  a  half  smile 
the  honour  which  Master  White  intended  her, 
but  said  that  it  was  utterly  useless  for  him  to 
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urge  a  suit  further  which  it  was  impossible 
for  her  ever  to  grant. 

u  But  didst  thou  not  ask  the  maiden/'  said 
Master  White  querulously,  as  his  sister  reached 
this  portion  of  her  report,  "  for  some  reasons 
for  her  wild  rejection,  nor  urge  upon  her  the 
disinterestedness  of  my  suit  ?  " 

u  Nay,  Elkanah,"  answered  his  sister,  who 
had  with  difficulty  repressed  her  irritation  at 
his  having  placed  her  in  so  false  a  position, 
u  wouldst  thou  have  had  me  fall  on  my  knees 
to  the  damsel,  who  is  after  all  but  flesh  and 
blood,  the  same  poor  humanity  with  myself? 
It  may  be  that  I  mistook  our  own  dignity 
and  the  young  lady's  rights  ;  but  I  thought  it 
better,  for  both  our  sakes,  not  to  press  upon  her 
a  distasteful  suit.  And  indeed,  m}-  brother,  I 
see  not  why  thou  shouldst  be  so  anxious  to 
obtain  an  unwilling  maiden  to  wife." 

u  It  might  be  only  the  coyness  of  youth, 
Miriam,"  he  persisted  ;  "  for  I  have  heard  say 
that  maidens  know  never  what  they  would, 
and  Mistress  Lucy  may  be  like  the  rest." 

u  She  would  not  take  thee,  Elkanah,"  said 
his  sister,  wearied  out  with  his  pertinacity, 
and  not  yet  recovered  from  her  late  annoy- 
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ance,  "  if  thou  wert  to  forget  thyself  so  far  as 
to  kneel  down  before  her,  as  though  she  were 
thy  God.  If  thou  must  needs  marry,  take 
thee  some  other  woman  to  wife ;  or  at  least 
choose  out  another  messenger  to  her !  " 

Whenever  Miriam  thus  asserted  her  supe- 
riority over  her  brother's  nature,  he  yielded  to 
the  truth  at  once ;  and  now,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  the  conversation  dropped. 

But  though  Master  White,  upon  his  sister's 
firm  opinion  of  its  uselessness,  relinquished  the 
idea  of  any  further  suit  to  Mistress  Lucy,  the 
downfall  of  his  design  was  indeed  a  most 
severe  blow  to  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  during-  the 
time  wThich  had  elapsed  in  his  vain  attempt, 
the  crafty  Jabesh  Higgins  had  relaxed  in  the 
execution  of  his  own  plot  ag-ainst  his  victim's 
peace.  His  harassing  tactics  had  indeed  been 
carried  out  with  extreme  vigour,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  his  very  sight  had  become  an  object 
of  terror  and  dislike  to  his  master ;  and  the 
operation  of  examining*  his  accounts  and  talk- 
ing over  his  affairs,  which  had  been  previously 
the  delight  of  the  lawyer's  existence,  was  now 
dreaded  and  delayed,  on  account  of  his  hateful 
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presence.  So  certain  did  the  steward  feel 
that  Master  White  had  destroyed  the  paper 
he  so  carefully  concealed,  that  he  took  up  a 
new  position  on  which  to  build  his  superstruc- 
ture of  hinted  dangers,  irrespective  of  the 
existence  of  the  old  knio*ht's  will. 

It  was  clear,  he  said,  that  when  the  Parlia- 
ment confiscated  Sir  Herbert's  property,  that 
sturdy  Malignant  being  dead,  his  lands  were 
at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  some  other 
party ;  who,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the 
contrary,  must  be  taken  for  granted  to  have 
been  his  natural  heir.  Now,  the  son  being 
as  rank  a  Delinquent  as  the  father,  the  Parlia- 
ment would  be  equally  willing-  to  seize  the 
property  of  the  one,  as  of  the  other :  and  well 
they  both  merited  the  loss  !  But  there  being 
so  decisive  a  flaw  in  the  first  deed  of  sale  drawn 
up  by  the  Parliament,  it  would  be  quite  within 
their  power  to  take  advantage  of  that  error, 
and  endeavour,  in  these  more  settled  times,  to 
improve  their  former  bargain.  Master  White 
must  well  remember  the  favourable  terms  on 
which  he  acquired  so  valuable  a  property,  in 
those  days  when  the  success  of  the  Parliament 
side  was  very  doubtful,  and  its  security  alone 
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was  considered  a  most  hazardous  tenure.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  how  much  they  might 
now  exact  from  their  old  purchaser,  to  secure 
him  in  his  fortunate  position. 

It  was  in  vain  for  Master  White  to  argue 
that  there  were  too  many  godly  men  in  the 
House  to  permit  so  flagrant  an  injustice  from 
beino-  committed :  in  his  heart  he  acknow- 
ledged  the  truth  of  his  steward's  terrible  hints, 
and  on  his  daily  recurrence  to  them,  felt  the 
increased  conviction  how  completely  he  was  in 
the  power  of  Jabesh.  If  he  had  succeeded  in 
his  suit  with  Mistress  Lucy,  he  would  have 
defied  him  to  do  his  worst :  but  having  failed 
in  that  resource,  he  knew  no  other  means  of 
safety  than  concessions  to  his  tyrant. 

And  Jabesh  was  not  one  to  let  his  ad- 
vantages slip,  or  even  to  prolong  their  enjoy- 
ment by  doing  his  spiriting  gently.  It  was 
not  long  before  all  cloak  of  concealment  was 
thrown  off,  and  the  steward  stood  openly 
before  his  master  as  one  in  possession  of  a 
valuable  secret,  whose  silence  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  buy.  The  torture  that  poor 
Master  White  suffered  during  this  interval, 
should  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
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inveterate  enemy  he  possessed  ;  and  it  was 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  was  obliged 
to  bear  it  all  in  silence,  unsupported  and 
alone.  Often  was  he  on  the  point  of  confess- 
ing- to  his  sister  the  danger  of  his  position  ; 
but  he  could  not  bring-  himself  to  tell  her  the 
whole  truth,  nor  trust  the  knowledge  of  Sir 
Herbert's  will  to  her  generous  and  honest 
nature.  He  dared  not  give  himself  in  such  a 
case  the  encouragement  of  her  strong  sup- 
port j  and  so,  in  the  unequal  conflict  with 
the  man  whose  villany  was  far  bolder  and 
deeper  than  his  own,  he  yielded  rapidly  de- 
mand upon  demand,  until  Jabesh,  exulting  in 
his  easy  success,  began  to  think  that  he  had  let 
off  his  victim  far  too  cheaply,  and  that  nothing 
he  could  ask  would  be  beyond  his  reach. 

But  Jabesh  had  calculated  too  strongly  upon 
the  poor  lawyer's  cowardice  and  love  of  money, 
and  had  failed  to  consider  that  if  the  latter 
were  too  hard  pressed,  the  former  might,  un- 
der the  weightier  influence,  be  overcome.  He 
had  forgotten  that  the  most  timid  animal  will 
turn  upon  its  pursuers  when  hard  pressed  for 
life,  and  that  there  is  an  excess  of  tyranny 
which  will  drive  the  weakest  nature  into  re- 
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bellion.  To  use  a  plain  simile,  the  lawyer 
was  like  a  cat  driven  by  a  dog-  into  a  corner, 
who,  deprived  of  any  outlet  for  escape,  will 
in  desperation  seek  for  safety  by  making'  a 
rush  at  its  tormentor. 

Jabesh,  incited  thereto  by  his  constant  easy 
triumphs,  determined  ere  that  year  closed  to 
clinch  his  fortune,  by  demanding-  from  his 
victim  an  annuity  for  life  amounting  to  at 
least  half  the  income  from  the  whole  property. 
Even  Master  White  could  not  accede  at  once 
to  such  a  proposition ;  and  during-  the  interval 
for  consideration,  which  with  some  difficulty 
he  obtained,  prompted  by  his  despair,  he  de- 
termined to  attempt  a  bold  stroke,  from  the 
thought  of  which  he  would  in  ordinary  times 
have  recoiled  with  horror. 

He  knew  how  hateful  Jabesh  was  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  especially  to 
his  own  tenants ;  and  to  that  unpopularity  he 
looked  to  assist  him  in  getting*  rid  of  his  per- 
secutor for  ever.  Though  it  was  not  the 
season  of  the  year  for  outward-bound  vessels 
to  be  waiting  in  the  Downs,  he  knew  that  one 
small  ship  had  arrived  there  during  the  last 
week,  which  he  had  heard  was  filled  with  the 
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lower  class  of  Royalists  who  had  surrendered 
at  Coventry,  and  was  waiting-  for  the  first 
favourable  wind  to  sail  with  them  for  the 
plantations.  If  he  could  only  get  his  dreaded 
steward  shipped  on  board,  lost  amongst  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  Parliament's  ven- 
geance, his  secret  would  at  last  be  safe. 

This  idea  was  not  one  to  be  pondered  on,  nor 
did  his  position  admit  of  delay ;  he,  therefore, 
rode  over  at  once  to  Deal,  where  he  fortunately 
found  the  captain  on  shore.  That  worthy,  for 
the  consideration  he  received,  was  quite  willing 
to  take  on  board  without  questions  any  one 
who  should  be  sent  to  his  ship,  and  either  land 
him  at  the  deadly  plantations  for  which  he 
was  bound,  or  even  allow  him  to  be  drowned 
at  sea,  if  that  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his 
worship. 

Master  White  turned  pale  at  the  ruffian's 
hint  ;  but,  endeavouring-  to  soothe  his  con- 
science by  an  order  to  use  no  unnecessary 
violence,  returned  to  Armageddon-hall  to  effect 
his  purpose  with  unbated  determination. 

He  had  conjectured  rightly  in  thinking  that 
he  would  easily  find  auxiliaries  for  any  scheme 
against   the   hated  steward.     The  Ilamsgate 
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boatman  whom  he  chose  as  his  confidant  on 
the  occasion,  accustomed  in  those  turbulent 
times  to  deeds  of  violence,  thought  very  lightly 
of  the  matter,  and  took  with  delight  the  whole 
execution  of  the  plan  upon  himself :  in  his 
hatred  to  Master  Jabesh,  he  hardly  required 
the  stimulant  of  Master  White's  offered  re- 
ward, and  knew  many  an  honest  lad  who 
would  help  him  in  so  worthy  a  deed  out  of 
pure  love. 

Had  the  steward  not  felt  too  great  a  con- 
tempt for  his  master  to  think  him  capable  of 
any  bold  stroke  against  himself,  his  suspicions 
must  have  been  excited  by  the  unusual  mys- 
tery and  occupations  of  Master  White  during 
the  few  days  preceding-  that  fixed  on  for 
the  drawing  up  the  final  deed  between  them. 
Thouo*h  he  doubted  not  that  his  master  was 
engaged  in  some  impotent  struggle  to  free 
himself  from  his  influence,  he  felt  that  that 
was  utterly  impossible,  and  never  dreamed 
that  his  timid  victim  could  be  concocting 
any  design  against  his  person. 

So  the  appointed  day  arrived ;  when,  with  an 
alacrity  that  astonished  even  his  persecutor, 
Master   White  signed   the  deed   giving  over 
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half  of  his  possessions :  it  was  like  extracting 
the  last  tooth  from  the  Jew's  jaw  ;  but  he  felt 
that  his  vengeance  was  at  hand.  Though  the 
deed  was  signed,  he  could  not,  even  with  his 
knowledge  of  what  was  to  follow,  place  it  in 
his  enemy's  power. 

"  Till  to-morrow,  Jabesh !  "  he  said  beseech- 
ingly— "  till  to-morrow  !  One  day  or  another 
can  make  little  difference  to  thee^  and  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  signing  away  my  very  life." 

"  I  will  give  thee  that  time  further,  Master 
White,"  answered  Jabesh,  contemptuously, 
"  upon  one  condition,  and  one  alone.  I  have 
now  a  position  to  sustain,  and  it  bethinks  me 
I  should  take  to  myself  a  wife  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  Mistress  Miriam  is  not  so  fair  as  the 
young'  lady  the  rightful  owner  of  these  lands, 
she  has  found  favour  in  my  eyes,  and  will 
make  a  useful  helpmeet.  Thou  shalt  give  her 
to  me  to  wife,  Master  White ;  and  as  thou  art 
thyself  past  the  age  of  dalliance,  thou  shalt 
promise  to  leave  thy  whole  estate  to  us  in 
joint  inheritance,  as  thy  natural  heirs." 

The  lawyer  bowed  his  head  in  silence,  and 
waited  till  the  morrow.  His  abasement  was 
at  the  full,  but  its  term  was  drawing  nijrh. 

'  DO 
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Never  in  his  life  had  he  paid  money  with 
such  delight  as  when,  the  next  morning*,  he 
learned  from  his  friend  the  boatman  the 
success  of  his  enterprise,  and  tremblingly 
slipped  into  the  sailor's  horny  palm  the  sti- 
pulated reward. 

All  the  papers  of  his  ruthless  persecutor 
were  now  in  his  power;  and  as  he  eagerly 
destroyed  the  various  grants  and  bonds  ex- 
acted from  him  during  the  late  terrible  time, 
he  felt  as  }Tet  no  remorse  for  the  deed  he  had 
committed:  only  the  exulting  consciousness  that 
he  was  free.  His  sister  must  have  wondered 
at  the  new  interest  he  took  in  maritime  affairs, 
so  frequent  were  his  wanderings  to  the  beach, 
and  so  constant  his  glances  to  the  seaboard. 
But  his  last  anxiety  was  soon  terminated,  and 
ere  the  year  closed,  the  vessel  he  had  watched 
so  eagerly  was  no  longer  in  the  Downs. 
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